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The History of ABsALom. 

ABSALOM was the third son of David king 
of Israel, by Maachah the daughter of Falmai 
king of Gesbur. Nothing is recorded concerning 
the early part of his life, but his extraordinary 
beauty, and the annual value of his hair, concerns 
ing which commentators are not agreed. But 
from his subsequent conduct, we may justly con- 
‘clude that he was addicted to violent and outrage- 
ous passions; and that when he had once con- 
ceived a des“gn, he was not scrupulous about the 
‘means of carrying it into effect. * 

The very first action which is - -recorded.,.of 
Absalom, reflects the foulest disgrace on his cha- 
racter. Amnon, (son of David by another wife,) 
was guilty of a flagrant outrage with respect te 
‘Tamar. the sister of Absalom, The latter was in- 
duced by natural affection to resent this indignity, 
and had he adopted proper measures he would 
justly merited our commendation. But im 
stead of directing his vengeance against the sin of 
Amnon, he meditated an attack upon. his persom; 
and rather than appeal to the law for redress, he 
punished the crime of his brother, by comimitting 
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eg THE HISTORY OF ABSALOM. 


a stijl greater himself. It appears that cera 
less than the blood of the offender could satiate 
his revenge. For the space of two years he main- 
tained towards Amnon, a’sullen and distant re- 
serve: and at the expiration of that period, the 
plot was'developed in the following manner. 
Availing himself of the time of sheep-shearing, 
(which was always a season of festivity,) Ritalon 
resolved to accomplish his nefarious design in the 
presence of his brethren, and even of the king 
himself. For this purpose he invited them all to 
his interided feast; David himself declined the 
invitation, but at the urgent request of Absalom, 
he allowed Amnon and all his other sons to be 
present. Every thing bemg thus prepared, the 
tragedy was sooncompleted. ‘The common rights 
of hospitality, the laws of nature, of man, and of 
God, were now grossly and openly violated. Am- 
non was basely and treacherously assassinated by 
an armed banditti, who were furnished by Absa- 
lom with secret instructions for that purpose. — 
Alarmed for his. personal safety, Absalom im- 


‘mediately fled to ‘Talmai his father-in-law, where 


he experienced that protection from a heathen, 
which he himself had denied to a brother. Here 
he continued in a state of exile three years, by 


which time the mind of David was greatly pacified 
towards him; for the inspired writer informs us, 


that “ the soul of king David longed to go forth 


unto Absalom, for he was comforted concerning 


Amnon, seeing he was dead.” This disposition 


‘was fostered by Joab, (the king’s gencral,) who by 
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THE HISTORY OF ABSALOM. 
means of an ingenious stratagem prevailed on 
David to permit the return of Absalom to Jeru- 
salem, though he would not allow him to appear — 
in the toyal presence. ‘Two years more elapsed 
when the young prince, (weary of remaining In a 
state of disgrace,) applied to Joab for the purpose 
of devising means for his restoration to favour. As 
Joab for some time declined an interview with © 
him, Absalom resented this supposed affront by a 
notorious act of injustice. He ordered his ser- 
vants to set fire to Joab’s field of barley; upon 
his remonstrance Absalom openly avowed his de- 
- sign, and commanded Joab instantly to repair to 
court, in order to bring about the desired recon- 
ciliation. His message was haughty and impe- 
rious, little comporting with the respect due to his 
father and sovereign, and still less suited to the 
situation of a person who was guilty of fratricide. 
_ Wherefore am I come from Geshur? It had 
been good for me to have been there still: Now 
therefore let me see the king’s face, — if there | 


be any iniquity in me let him kill me.” 
- [t may appear strange that such a message 


should accomplish its desired object. But the, 
truth is, that on this occasion, the affection of the | 
parent superceded the justice of the sovereign ; 
for when Joab had related the affair to the king, 
Absalom was immediately sent for to court, » and 
restored to the royal favour. 

Not long afterwards, Absalom, (contrary to the 
divine command,) set up a magnificent equipage, 
aiming thereby to attract popular attention. . But 
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Hine, borwaver, he Souk.tare to insinuate that 
Ripe. was. wank, of attention to ther 
claus, but thet he were ‘Blevated to the bench, 
should be duly-and promptly administered, 
By these artful manceuvres the ‘affections of the 
pepple were: 1D a great measure alienated from 


David, and. transferred to his and 


here peuse and reflect on, 


necessity of presenving a.due 
“over pur passions, . "The passions, when under the 
of . the understanding, are often produc. 
tive of the pnost salutary. effects, . Ahey.ace the 
sedret springs of noble and geperous actions ; they 
“stimulate the-ming, and, pave: the..way to glery 
sehen the passions take the, 
the, soul: ia huwried, on. by an, Irresintihie 
torrent and the» most fatalconsequences often 
engue, In young persons..eapecially the passions, 
strong, while the judgment.ia weak, 
and, ammature. Absalom by..giving..way to 
Neuge, was guilty of murder and 
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sequences; when they'nie: cotumitied 
placed. in’ exalted 
sulom were princes; viciots characteyé; 
were, survounded’ by; companions ‘who 
agdmouishing and reprovieg them, were themselves 
the accomplices. dnd: instruments of 
Hleace Junadub fauned the flame of: 
nop; and. was afterward» privy to -his assassination, 


Hence too: the. servants of Absolim-wers: 


to comnut the foulest crnnes in obedience \to-his 
unlawful mandates, ‘The best: way to avoid 
is: to shun the company of -the: vicious; 
make, the >commmunds-of God ithe and. 


How different icthe-toay of 
ways of men. A ipareat: may forgives 
a sovereign may pardons a ‘subject; without attente: 
ing to the strict claimsief justice, Thus: 
wis restored to favor withouteve a confession: 


-his sim,’ But thie camever be the 
God. 1tis'teve he hasgratiousiy devised 
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6 THE HISTORY OF ABSALOM. 


in the bloed of Christ, are indiepensably requisite 
in order to our reconciliation to God, and our 
enjoyment of his favor, “He that covereth his 
sins shall not prosper, but whoso confesseth aud 
forsaketh them shall have mercy, ’* 

| (To be continued. ) 


are DanceErovus. 


NOW isthe acceptable time, the time to be 
accepted, sin pardoned, andthe soul saved. Sal- 
vation is of importance, no time for delay; why 
then sittest thou all the day idle, when there is so 
much to be done for God and thy soul, and so 
httle time to do it in? ‘Vhe devil tells thee to put 
off till to-morrow, God commands thee to day. 
God speaks to thee in the imperative mood, which 
has no future tense, ng tense but the present. And 
why shouldest thou stand out with-God for a day 
or too? ts the salvation of thy soul of so little 
consequence? ks heaven which God offers thee of 


go little value? Is hell with its horrors so mere a 


trifle? Life and death are yet before thee, O choose 
life that thou mayest live. | | 

"The longer thou delayest returning unto God, 
the more unwilhng wilt thou be. Like a tree 
deeper rooted, it will be the harder to move thee. 
Tiaving gone a loag while and a long way wrong, 
thou wilt have the more unwillingness, the more 
pain, the more difficulty to return. Remember 
alse there are no offers of mercy in another world. 
‘To those who die m their sins, “hope never comes — 
that 


* Proverbs xxviii, 13. 
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DELAYS ARE) DANGEROUS 7 
that comes to all besides;” te such “ God hath 
forgotten to be gracious,” and “ his mercy is cleau 
gone for ever!” In, this world, “ the gospel is 
preached,” blessed tidimgs ! but im this world only. 
We hear but of one sermon ever preached in ano- 
ther world, and a dreadful one it is! How solemn, 
how impressive the text, “ Son remember !”» What 
nust a sinner feel when his own conscience makes 
the application! 

If thou desire to turn to God, thou must turn. 
from every sin; one sin continued im, wall 2s 
effectually ruim thy soul as a thousand. ‘The 
devil will let thee give up some sins, so thou.only 
retain, or take up others. He will allow: thee in 
some respects to appear to quit his service, * only 
ye shall not go very far;” he will teach thee to 
plead for this er for that sm, “ Is it net a little 
oner’ All, however, must be renounced, repented 
of, departed from, and left. for ever. And this 
must be done Now. it will not do to talk of re-. 
penting svon, the devil will let thee talk of repent- 
ance, amendr ent of life, future piety, Xe. as long 
as thou likest, because he knows he holds thee still 
as safe as ever he did before. But thinkest thou: 
that repentance is in thine own power, can’st thou ° 
repent at will? No, never! God gives repentance, 
he offers it to thee, and it is a great merey indeed + 
when he doth give a sinner repentance unto life. 
If thou trtle he will leave thee to thyself, thy 
heart, will become hardened. agaiust the truth, he« 
will give thee over to a reprobate mind, and thous 
wilt fill up the measure of thine imqujties, and go 
dewn to kell with all thy sins upon thy head! 
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The Picttres. 
CALLING lately upon a friend, I was shewn | 
into a neat little room where we conversed for 
- some time on different subjects; my attention, 
however, being drawn to four pictures which I 
noticed on the opposite side of the room, I rose 
up to observe them more pgrticularly. ‘The first, 
was called, “The bad pie@ of money,” and ex- 
hibited a man, his wife, and five children: the place 
in which they were, their dress, and their coun- 
tenances all bespoke the extreme of wretchedness, 
the man’s face more strikingly meagre and sickly. 
On the floor lay a piece of money, upon which 
the eyes of the man seemed fixed, and from the 
sight of which he appeared to receive increasing 
distress. I asked my friend the meaning. He told 
me it was intended to represent a very poor man, 
who in the dark had taken a piece of money, under 
the full persuasion of its being good: on the fol- 
lowing morning he found himself too ill to go to 
his labour; himself and family needed food, the - 
piece of money was brought forth to purchase 
what was necessary, when unhappily it proved to 
be base coin, and good for nothing. ‘The picture 
exhibits him at the mstant of lis disappointment 
and distress, without food, without money, sick, 
and destitute of resource. | 
The next picture was called, “'The bankruptcy, 
or the broken bank,” and shewed a man in all the 
agony of despair. He is standing before a build- 
ing now in ruins, but bearing marks of former 
magnificence ; he holds in his hand several papers 


purporting 
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purporting to be bank bills, and with a face of 
horror, is uttering the words, “ rutn’d, rwin’d,-ram’d 
for ever!” On enquirmg the meaning of this, my 
friend informed me that this man was once bigh in 
the world, engaged in vast speculations, and was 
supposed to be accumulating riches. He retires 
from his busy pursuits, and proposes to himself 
great happiness ; unfortunately all his property 1s 
jan bank bills, and these drawn upon a once 
flourishing house, under the firm of “ Man, 
Merit, and Co.” they have been declared bank- 


rupts; Ment has.often since tried to re-establish - 


his credit, and impose upon the credulous; Man 


and the rest of the firm have talked proudly, and . 
boasted great things, but with all their boastings . 


they have ever been found, and still continue in- 


solvent in circumstances, and base and worthless - 


in principle and character. The picture shews 
this unhappy trader at the moment of his learning 


at once his loss and his ruin, and hence the excla- : 


mation. 
The third picture is called, “ The deceiver ex- 
posed and punished.” In this ] observed a vast 


ccncourse of people, a gallows, and a man in the | 


act of bemg turned of. ‘To my enquiries what this 
meant, my friend replied: this man once stood 
highan public opinion, and was long thought to 
be one of the excellent of the earth, but was at 
length found out to have been a trafficker in base 
com und forged notes, several forgeries were 
proved against him, and he is now about to re- 
ceive the just punishment of his crimes. 
| Picture 


ye 


WO. PICTURES. 


Picture fourth, called “ Virtue rewarded,” and 


with the motto, “ Ito tu et fac similiter,” exhibited 
a number of persons richly habited m a splendid 


apartment, and with every appearance of prepara- 
tions for a grand entertainment: im a consptcuous 
and elevated situation was one whose countenance 
discovered dignity, kindness, serenity, and cheer- 
fulness. I was inquisitive to know who this dig- 
nified and happy person was, and the circum- 
stances of his present appearance. This man, 
said my friend, was once pennyless and obscure, 
a kind friend noticed. him, and entrusted a small 
sum to his care to employ it for his own benefit, 
with this he wisely and carefully traded, his stock 
increased, he prospered and became rich; he was 
also kind, generous, and useful to all ardund him. 
His prince heard his story, admired his conduct, 
and had now sent for him to court; he is honoured 
with a title, appointed to the government of a 
considegable province; a grand festival is about 
to be holden on the occasion, and to use the com- 
mon phrase of the people, “ He is made for ever.” 
Having, however, at the conclusion of each ex- 
planation, noticed a something in the face of my 
friend which seemed to say, “ I have not told you 
all.” I now asked him whether there was uot 
some additional instruction to be -obtamed, he 
smiled and bade me take down the pictures, and 
read what was behind them; I did so, and found 

as follows: 
“ No. 1. The bad piece of. money: This pic- 
ture is iytended to represent to you mere natural 
religion, 
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THE PICTURES. 11 
religion ; the religion which you have by natural 
descent, you receive it and you hold it in darkness, 
you suppose it good, and trust in it. Before you 
- is an enlightened sinner} divine light hath shone 
upon his datk mind, he discovers his supposed 


goodness in its true colours, he feels his poverty 


and his misery; all his former religions his good- 
ness, his righteousness, he now esteems as worth- 
less and as base as this piece of bad money, he re- 
jects and casts it away. Reader, Is it thus, has it 


ever been thus with thee?” 


This picture presents to you the mere formalist, 
one of high profession and of strict observance ; 
every one supposes him to be rich indeed, and so 
he himself supposes: he leaves the busy world, 
great in doings, rich in merit, and he makes his 
claim, his claim is denied, himself rejected, and he 
is indeed ruined, and for ever! Reader, beware 
lest ittbe thus with thee, remember ‘ by the deeds 
of the Jaw shall no flesh be justified in his sight ; 
we are ‘ justified freely by his’ grace,’ the bank of 
merit has failed for ever, the bank of Grace shall 
never fail.” | 

“ No. 3. The deceiver exposed and punished.— 
In this picture you behold the hypocrite: by his 
false profession he deceived the people, for a pre- 
tence he made long. prayers, he fasted and gave 
-alms to gain applause, to get money; he wrapped 
himself closely in the garments of religious pro- 
fession, and made a great | appearance. ‘ The 
searcher of hearts’ saw his wickedness, and now 
declares him as he is ; judgment hath passed upon 


him, 


No. The bankruptcy or the broken bank.— 
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19 *THE DOG. 
him, and he is now about to suffer the just punish- 
ment of his falsehood and deception. Leader, 
art thou an hypocrite? Then thy judgment of a 
long time lingereth not—mark, ‘ the hope of the 
hypocrite shall pensh.’” 
“ No. 4. Virtue rewarded.—Here you see the 
. peal Christian, once obscure and pennyless, the 
God of goodness visited him in his low estate, en- 
trusted him with a measure of his grace, he wisely 
and diligently improved his talent, ‘ grew in grace,’ 
became rich, ‘ rich in faith,’ ‘ rich towards God,’ 
his God now calls him to his reward, ‘ well done 
good and faithful servant, thou hast been faithful 
ever a few things, [ will make thee ruler over 
many, enter thou into the joy of thy Lord” He 
is exalted to a kingdom, the kingdom of heaven ; 
to a throne, the throne of glory; to a crown, the 
erown of eternal life. Now swells the song of 
praise, ‘ lo Him that leved us, and washed us 
from our sins in his own blood, and hath made us 
kings and priests unto God and his Father ; to 
tlim be glory and dominion for ever and ever, 
Amen.’ Reader, hath thy God visited thee, hath 
he imparted to thee a measure of his grace? Then 
observe the motto on this picture, ‘ Go thou and 
do likewise,’ and thy last end shall be like his.” 


Joe Bb. 


Sacacity of Brures. 
(From Bingley’s Animal Biography.) 
The Doe. 


THERE j is a dog (says Mr. Smmellie) at present 
belonging to a grocer in Edinburgh, who has fer 
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some time amused and astonished the people of 
the neighbourhood. A man who goes through 
the streets ringing a bell and selling penny pies, 
happened one day to treat this dog with a pie. 
The next time he heard the pieman’s bell, he ran 
to him with impetuosity, and seized him by the 
coat, and would not suffer him to pass. The 
pieman who understood what the animal wanted, 
shewed him a penny, and pointed to his master, 
who stood at the street door, and saw what was 
going on. ‘The dog immediately supplicated his 
master by many humble gestures and looks: the 
master put a penny into the dog’s mouth, which 
he instantly delivered to the pieman, and received 
his pie. ‘This traffic between the pieman and the 
grocers dog has been daily practised for months 
past, and still continues. 

In the year 1760, the following incident oc- 
curred near Hammersmith :—W hilst a man of the 
name of Richardson, a waterman of that place, 
was sleeping in his boat, the vessel broke from 
her moorings, and was carried by the tide, under 
a west-country barge. _Providentially for the man 
Ins dog happened to be with him, and the saga- 
cious animal awaked him by pawing his face, aud 
pulling’ the collar, of his coat, at the mstant the 
buat was filling with water, he seized the oppor- 
tunity and thus saved himself from otherwise in- 
evitable death. 

“ During Mr. Le Vaillant’s travels in Africa, 
he one day missed a favourite little bitch that he 
had taken out with him. After much shouting 
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14 THE DOG. 


and ‘tiring of guns, in order, if possible, to make 
her hear where the party was, he directed one of 
the Hottentots to mount a horse, and return some 


distance in search of her. In about four hours. 


the man returned with her on his saddle, bringing 
with him at the same time, a chair and -a basket 
which had been unknowingly dropped from one of 
the waggons. The bitch was found at the dis- 
tance of about two leagues, lying in the road, and 
watching the lost chair and basket: and had thie 


man been unsuccessful in his. pursuit, she must. 


have unavoidably either perished with hunger, or 


fallen a prey to some of the wild beasts, with — 


which these plains abound. | 

Durimg a severe storm, in the Winter of 1789, a 
ship belonging to Newcastle was lost near Yar- 
mouth, anda Newfoundland dog alone escaped 
to shore, bringing m his mouth the captain’s 
pocket-book. He landed amidst a number of 
people, several of whom in vain attempted to take 
it from him. The sagacious animal, as if sensible 
of the unportance of the charge, which, in all pro- 
bability, was delivered to him by his perishing mas- 
ter, at length leaped tawningly against the breast 
of aman, who had attracted his notice among the 
crowd, and delivered the book to him. The dog 
immediately returned to the place where he had 
landed, and watched with great attention for all 
the things that came from the wrecked vessel, 
seizing them, and endeavouring to bring them to 
land. 


The following is another instance of the docility 
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_ and power of observation of the Newfoundland 


Dog :—A_ gentleman walking beside the river 
‘Tyne, observed on the opposite side, that a child 
had fallen into the water; he pomted-out the 
object to his dog, which immediately jumped in, 
swam over, and, catching hold of the child with 
his mouth, landed it safely on the shore. 


Arrectine Inretucence for Youtu. 
To the Editor of the Youth’s Magazine. 


Sir, 

I'l is impossible for any: subject to be more de- 
serving of the serious consideration of the young 
persons who read your magazine, than that alarm- 
mg depravity which has lately manifested itself 


amongst persons of their class, .and which has. 
called forth the serious determination | am about 


to state. 


In consequence of the prevalence of crimes of’ 


the deepest die.amongst children, from ten to 
eighteen years of age, the Prince Regent has been 


advised, that it is necessafy to make a dreadful ex- 


ample of some of them; accordingly the Recorder 
was Instructed to declare, at the last Middlesex 
Sessions, “ that it was his Royal Highness’s fuil 
“ intention to punish, to the extent of the rigour 
“ of the law, any persons, however young, who 
“ should be convicted of capital crimes at the 

“ next, that is the present Sessions”. 
Unhappily, when the Sessions opened, it was 
found, that there were upwards of fifty youths in 
B2. Newgate 
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16 INTELLIGENCE FOR YOUTH. 
Newgate charged with different crimes, and many 
_of them of the most capital kind. 

Amongst these one young man, named Charles 
Huske Allen, aged 16 Years, has been convicted 
of robbing the Post-Office of money contained in 
letters entrusted to his care; several indictments 
were against him, and he is now under sentence of 
death for this crime. 

Another young man, named Jones, has been 
convicted of breaking into a house and robbing it; 
he was convicted upon the evidence of an accom- 
plice, who thereby saved himself from trial ; which 
may serve to shew this truth, that there is no just 
ground to depend on the fidelity of an accomplice 
in crime. Jones is also under sentence of death, 
and although recommended to mercy by the Jury, 
on account of his youth, not the shadow of a hope 
remains that he will escape. ) 

Many others of those who have been tried 
have been convicted, whose situations are awfully 
alarming. 

The public execution of such juvenile offenders 
is justified upon this principle, that if they are of 
age to contrive, devise, and secretly to perpetrate 
crimes of such magnitude, they are old enough to 
suffer the penalties of the law for the same. 

Offences like those above described are not ac- 
cidental,. nor such as good children could commit 
under momentary temptation; they are the effects 
of most vicious habits of thinking and acting, 
brought on by long indulged falsehood, idleness, 
aid extravagance; but most of all, by licentious 

intercourse 
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intercourse with the very worst of females who in- 
fest the streets of London, watching for those wha 
will listen to their voice and be lured by them into 
their snares. | 

Death, at all times terrific, presents himself with 
ten-fold horrors in the case of a lad of utiripe years 
turned off at the place of public execution for some 
heinous offence against society. 

Let the serious and reflecting youth, therefore, 
pause a moment over the solemn thought of the 
dreadful hereafter with respect to these delin- 
quents; and while he bends the knee im thankful 
acknowledgments to that God who causes him to 
differ, let him offer his ardent prayers that God 
will display towards them that mercy which the 
welfare of society will not allow of their -ex- 
periencing from man. rials 

And if this letter should fall into the hands of 
any of those wretched parents who train up their 
children, not in the way in which they ought to 
go, but in lies and other vices, and who thus de- 
vote their children, by evil example and precepts, 
first to the commission of crimes, und then to the 
sufferimg of punishments; let them coutemplate 
with agony and horrer the fate of those sufferers, 
and view in it the impending fate of their own 
wicked offspring, whose unhappimess it 1s that they 
have been born of such wicked and uufeeling parents. 


Nov. 1814. MENTOR. 


The Hotty Besa. | 
THE morning was frosty, and the leafless trees 
hung with icicles, when the ved berries of the Holly. 
B3 Bush 
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18 THE HOLLY BUSH: 
Bush attracted the attention of an idiot boy. He 
sgrambled through the prickly barrier and seized 
on the tempting fruit, but found it bitter to his 
taste and surrounded with thorns. His hat fell from 
his head; his hands tingled with pain; his cloaths 
were torn, and his face covered with seratches.— 
And surely many a misguided youth in the pur- 
suit of pleasure, has been bereaved of his patri- 
mony, stung by his conscience, torn by false 
friends, and lacerated by the unkindness of the 
world. The man of the world is an idiot boy, 
and worldly pleasure at best but a Holly Bush 

The idiot boy had forgotten pis disappointment 
and pain, when the sky became suddenly obscured, 
and a violent storm descended on his head: mstead 
of enduring with patience the temporary incon- 
venience, he thoughtlessly mereased his misfor- 
tunes by taking shelter in the Holly Bush. How 
parallel with the conduct of thoughtless huma- 
nity! ‘There are many who, when visited with the 
sudden blast of calamity and misfortune, are hasty 
and petulent under these afflictions; and though 
wounded by the world a thousand, and a thousand 
times, they yet run to that world for comfort and 
security: they might as well take shelter in a 
Holly Bush. 

Mark how guarded the Bush appears; ever alive 
to the slightest insult; it pardons no fault; it for- 
gives no aggression; but immediately eillilhie the 
wilful or madvertent offender.— Ah! my young 
friends, in this sharpness of disposition, this quick- 
ness to revenge our supposed grievances, we all 


too much resemble thie Holly Bush. 


But 
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THE HOLLY BUSH. 19 


But let us take another view of the Holly Bush— 


what a rattling it makes when disturbed by the 
winds; how rudely the boughs rustle against their 
brother branches; and how sharply are the leaves 


of the same spray pointed against each other.—I 


could think of the opposing interests of the world, 
its wars, its quarrels, its commotions; nation set 
against nation, and kingdom agamst kingdom; fre- 
quently branches of the same family at variance 
with each ether; I could think of these things, I say, 
until I believed the world was but a Holly Bush. 


And what are its inhabitants? Evergreens in ap- 


pearance, glossy m their demeanor, soft and silky 
in their professions—but desire their golden fruit; 
stand in need of their assistance; run to them for 
protection; lean on them for support;—and you 
will confess with sorrow that the most perfect may 
isa Lolly Bush. 

But let us consider, that something may be said 
even in favor of the Holly Bush. It is tenacious 
of its nights, and jealous of its liberties; but it never 
attacks the liberties of others: it is ever ready to 
defend itself, but is never known to be the aggres~ 
sor. Surely nations may then learn wisdom from 
the Holly Bush. 

It is grateful amidst the datkest seasons; it re~ 
pines not at the wintry winds; in the bleakest storms 
and rudest blasts, it looks cheerfully towards the 
skies, and its appropriate fruit is abundant on its 
branches! And can we leara — from the 
Holly Bush? 

Perhaps this little spray that I hold in my, band: 
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20 THE PRUDENT JUDGE. 


— 


was among the topmost branches of its parent tree, 
and bore its blushing honors thick on its aspiring 
head, defying the wintry blast, and exulting in se- 
curity; but it was untimely severed from the place 
where it grew; it was cut down in the glory of 
its youth. 


And I may endure the rude ravage of time, 

And exult though the land-howling tempest may roar ; 
But, I too, may fall in the midst of my prime, 

And the place that now knows me may know me no more, 


ALAN. 
The Prupent JunGE. 
' (An Eastern Tale.) 

A MERCHANT, who on account of business, 
was obliged to visit foreign countries, entrusted to 
a dervise, whom he considered as his friend, a 
purse containing a thousand sequins, and begged 
him to keep it until he should return. At the end 
of a year the merchant returned;.and asked for his 
money, but the deceitful dervise affirmed, that he 
had never received any. ‘The merchant, fired with 
indignation at this perfidious behaviour, applied to 
the Cadi: “ You have had more honesty than 
prudence,” said the judge; “you ought not to 
have placed so much confidence in a man of whose 
fidelity you were not sufficiently assured. It will 
be difficult to compel this cheat to restore a de- 
posit which he received, when no witnesses were 
present. Goto lim again, address him ina familiar 
manner, without informing him that I am ac- 
quainted with the affair, aud return to me to-mor- 


row at the same hour. : 
The 
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THE PRUDENT JUDGE. | 

The merchant roll but mstead of getting his 
money, he received only abuse. While the debtor 
and creditor were disputing, a slave arrived from 
the Cadi, who invited the dervise to pay a visit to 
his master. The dervise accepted the invitation ; 
he was introduced into a grand apartment, received 
with friendship, and treated with the same respect 


as if he had been a man of the most distinguished 


rank. The Cadi discoursed with him upon differ- 
ent subjects, among which he occasionally intro- 
duced the highest encomiums on the wisdom and 
knowledge of the dervise. When he thought he 
had gamed his confidence by praises and flattery, 
he informed him that he had sent for him in order 
to give him the most convincing proofs of his re- 
spect and esteem. “ An affair of the greatest im- 
portance,” said he, “ obliges me to be absent for 
a few months: I cannot trust my slaves, and I am 
desirous of putting my treasures into the hands of 
a man, who like you, enjoys the most unspotted re- 
putation. If you can take charge of them without 
impeding your own occupations, I shall send you 
to-morrow night, my most valuable effects: but as 
this affair requires great secrecy, Ll shall order the 
most faithful of my slaves to deliver them to you 
as a present which I make you.” 

On these words an agreeable smile was diffused 
over the countenance of the treacherous dervise ; 
he made a thousand reverences to the Cadi; thank- 
ed him for the confidence which he repoeed mn 
‘him; swore in the strongest terms that he would 
preserve his treasures as the apple of his eye, and 
retired 
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: THE PRUDENT JUDGE. 


retired hugging himself with joy at t the thoughts of 
being able to over-reach the judge. 

Next morning the merchant returned to the Cadi, 
and informed him of the obstinacy of the dervise. 
“ Go back,” said the judge, “ and if he persist in 
his refusal threaten that you will complain to me; 
I think you will not have occasion to repeat your 
menace.” a 

The merchant immediately hastened to the house 
of his debtor, and no sooner had he mentioned the 
name of the Cadi, than the dervise (afraid of los- 
ing the treasure that was about to be entrusted to 


_ his care) restored the purse and said, smiling, 


“ My dear friend, why should you trouble the 
Cadi, your money was perfectly secure in my hands, 
my refusal was only a piece of pleasantry, I was 
desirous of seeing how you would bear disappoit- 
ment.” The merchant, however, did not believe 
what he had heard, and on his return to the Cadi 
he thanked him for the generous assistance which 
he had thus afforded him. 

Night approached, and the a, prepared to 
receive the expected treasure; but the night pass- 
ed and no slaves appeared. As soon as it was 
morning the dervise repaired to the house of the 
Cadi; “ I am come to know,” said he, “ why you 
lave not sent your slaves according to promise.” 

“ Because I have learned from a merchant,” 
said the judge, “ that thou art a perfidious wretch, 
whom justice will punish as thou deservest, if a 
second complaint of the same nature is brought 
against thee.” 
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ON WISDOM. 93 


The dervise, struck with this reproof, made a 
profound reverence and retired, with precipitation, 


without offering a single word in his own vindica- 
tion. 


ANECDOTE. 
AFFrecTION to PARENTS. | 

AN amiable youth was lamenting in terms of 
the sincerest grief, the death of a most affectionate 
parent. His companion endeavoured to console 
him, by the reflection that he had always behaved 
. to the deceased with duty, tenderness, and respect. 
“So I thought,” replied the youth, “ while my 
parent was living, but now [ recollect with pain 
and sorrow, many instances of disobedience and 


neglect, for which, alas, it. is too late to make 
atonement.” 


MAXIMS, &e. 
No. 1, IF you spend the day profitably, j you will 
have no cause for regret in the evening. 


2. Our remembering an injury often does us more 
hurt than receiving it. 


3. ‘The shortest way to be rich is not by enlarging 
our estates, but by contracting our desires. 


On Wispom. 

WISDOM is highly spoken of in the sacred 
writings, and recommended to us as the chief 
good. Thus Svlomon. speaks, “ Happy is the 
man that findeth wisdom, and the man that getteth 
understanding. Tor the merchandise of it is better 


than 
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24 ON WISDOM, 
than the merchandise of silver, and the gain thereof 
than fine gold. She is more precious than rubies, 
and all the things thou canst desire are not to be 
compared unto her. Length of days is in her 
right hand, and in her teft hand riches and honour. 
Her ways are ways of pleasantness, and all her 
paths are peace. She is a tree of life to them 
that lay hold upon her, and happy is every one 
that retaineth her.” ‘Then again as if summing up 
the whole, he adds, “ Wisdom is the principal 
thing, therefore get wisdom; and with all thy get- 
ting, get understanding.” 

What is Wisdom ? 

Not an extended knowledge of men and man- 
ners; of the world and its concerns; not human 
literature, the wisdoni of the schools: a man may 
have all this knowledge, may dig very deep into 
mysteries, and yet not have wisdom; he may yet bea 
fool in the sight of God. This is not true wisdom ; 
this is mere human wisdom, worldly wisdom; and 
“the wisdom of this world is foolishness with 
God.” Our bible tells us, “ the fear of the Lord 
is the beginning of wisdom.” If this be true, if 
to have a measure of the fear of the Lord, if to 
begin to feel and act under the influence of this 
fear be wisdom in its beginning, then it follows, 
that perfect wisdom consists in having your whole 
heart right with God. As we increase in the 
knowledge, fear, and love of God, as we increase 
in devotedness of heart to God, and in enlargedness 
of heart in his ways, so in equal degree we in- 
crease in wisdom; and when the Holy Spirit of 
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ON WISDOM. 


God, the Spirit of grace and of wisdom, hath “ by 
his insyfration cleansed the thoughts of our hearts,” 
so that all our thoughts, affections, and desires are 
with God, insomuch that we can “ perfectly love 
him, and worthily magnify his holy name;’ then 
have we reached the perfection of wisdom and of 
true happiness, we are truly wise, we are truly 
happy. 7 

It appears there are two kinds of wisdom, by 
the one or other of which all mankind are 1n- 
fluenced. The ungodly, those who know not 
God, who fear not Jehovah, neither observe his 
precepts, are under the influence of a wisdom 
widely differing from the wisdom which, as a living 
active principle, influences the pious; those who 
fear and love God and keep his commandments. 
Such may be well informed, deeply read, and very 
wise In many respects, yet “ this their wisdom is 


their folly ;” it is not the true wisdom, it is not 


the wisdom that cometh from above, it is at best 
“ earthly,” in many cases only “sensual,” and im 


some instances “ devilish.” The true wisdom 


which dwells in and actuates the people of God, 
is heavenly, is divine; it is “ from above, and is first 
pure, then peaceable, gentle, easy to be entreated, 


full of mercy and good fruits, without partiality, 


and without hypocrisy.” [tis “ pure.”—Pure is 


its origin, it is from God. Not only “every good 


and perfect gift cometh from God,” but whatever 


cometh from God is good, is pure. He is the 


source, the fountain of purity, and all that pro- 
ceedeth from him is pure as himself. It is pure 
Vol. x. c alse 
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26 ON WISDOM. 


also in its effects, it purifies the heart, and the 
avnoie or man; before this wisdom comes, all is 
ampure, all is corrupt; this cleanses the thoughts, 
the affections, the desires; the heart becomes pure, 
and hence the conversation ‘and conduct are pure 
also. “ Make the tree good,” then will the fruit 
be good. ‘This.is God’s way, he renews the heart 
by this blessed principle of wisdom, often called 
also grace, and then “ a good man out of the good 
‘treasure of his heart. bringeth forth good things.” 

It is “ peaceable.”—-It brings peace into the 
heart; “ there is no peace to the wicked.” This 
wisdom only brings peace, “the peace of God 
which passeth all understanding ;” and “peace of 
conscience,” a “ peace the world can neither give 
nor take away.” It destroys every evil temper, 
“ all malice, envy, hatred,” the disposition becomes 
kind, affectionate, peaceable. 
_ It is “ gentle, easy entreated ;” not rough, 
overbearing, tyraunical, revengeful, but “ gentle,” 
meek, mild, ready of access, and ready to torgive. 

It is “ full of mercy and good. fruits ;” ever 
disposed to compassionate any in distress, delight- 
ing. in mercy, full of mercy, doing good, delight- 
in doing good, full of good fruits. 

Without partiality,” no respecter of persons ; 
where this prevails in the heart, “ names, and 
sects, and parties fail ;” this was the wisdvin of 
the good Samaritan opposed to the bad spit of 
the Piiest and Levite; well disposed,.good, mer- 
«iful, and kind, and thus to 

Without hypocrisy,” much false bearing, craft, 
subtilty 
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WISDOM. 


subtilty, are needful to the wisdom that is nof’ 
from above, but here all is truth and sincerity, 
all is integrity. and uprightness; that which always: 
means well, and always does well, needs no mask, 
no false covering, and such 1s the wisdom that’ 
cometh from above. 

Wherein does the excellency of this wisdom: 
appear ? 


Because of the honour it confers and the good: 
it brings. 

We justly consider the Great Jehovah as alone’ 
possessing true: and perfect excellence. “ How* 
excellent is his loving kindness!” “ How excel- 
lent his name in all the earth!” Why do we thus 
speak of him, but because of the excellency of his 


perfections? He then that in anv degree resembles © 


this great and excellent Being, must so far as that» 
resemblance goes, be excellent also. Now, for- 
asmuch as this wisdom renews and changes the 
person in whom it dwells into the Divine likeness, ' 
so undoubtedly it exalts him in honour and in ex- 
cellency ; and hence we may suppose it was, that’ 
the Psalmist: stiles such persons, “ the excellent” 
ones that are in the earth.” The Lord Jehovah- 
is the “ God of holiness,” of purity, “ of peace,” 
condescension, slow to anger, ready to forgive, ' 
merciful and gracious, no respecter of persons, 
and the God of truth and faithfulness. If this be 
the glory, the excellency of God, then those who 
resemble Him are excellent also; and thus it is’ 
with all those who have this heavenly wisdom, 
they are hereby made “ partakers of the divine’ 

c nature ;” 
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28 ON WISDOM. | 
nature ;” .and-whilst- they “ behold as im ‘a glass 
the glory (or glorious excellency) of God, they are 
changed into the same image (of likeness) from 
glory to glory,” from one degree of excellency to 
another. . This wisdom then confers great honour, 
and it also brings much good. ‘This wisdom makes 
its possessors “ pure,” pure in heart ; and “ bles. 
sed are the pure in heart ‘for they shall see God,” 
shall be with and enjoy God for ever and ever in 
the abodes of bliss. Such are peaceable, loving 
peace, making peace; “ Blessed are the peace- 
makers, for they’ shall be’ called,” that’ is, shall 
really be, be and as the chil- 
dren of God.”" 

They ord wantle meek. Ke. “ Blessed are the 


meek fos they shall inherit the Blessed 
are the poor in spirit, for theirs is the kingdom of 
God.” 

‘Fhey are merciful, “ fuil of mercy ;” “ Blessed 


are the merciful, for they shall obtain mercy.” 


They are “ full of good fruits—without par- 
tiality,” sincere and upright: blessed are such for 
God loveth the upright, and “ will render unto 
them, who by patient continuance in well-doing 
seek for glory and honour and immortality, eternal 
life.” This wisdom then indeed is excellent; it 


makes its possessors at once honourable aud happy, 
—truly and for ever so. 


How is this wisdom to be obtained? “ If any 
of you lack wisdom, let him ask of God, who 
giveth to all men liberally and upbraideth not, and 
it shall be given him,” 
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ON WISDOM. 29°: 


If any one then feels his want of this wisdom,. 
and earnestly desires to have it, he is to ask of 
God. How well doth this condition suit us! ask’. 
and have; ask humbly, earnestly, sincerely, be-- 
lievingly, perseveringly, and God will give it. He. 
giveth liberally, freely,.of his own good will, with-- 
out money and without: merit ; liberally, bounti- . 
fully, not sparingly, not grudgingly, neither will: 


he upbraid; past folly, past ingratitude, is all for-- 


gotten, all forgiven.. Who would not fear the - 


Lord and: his- goodness!. Thus he giveth, and 
giveth unto: all men; all who feel their need and 
humbly ask; and as he gives to all generally, SO. 
will he give to you in particular; if any lack, and 
ask “ it shall be given him!” | 

In. Jesus Christ we see wisdom personified in 
all perfection. 


“ Pure.” Holy, undefiled, and separate from . 


sinners.” 


“ Peaceable.” “The Prince of peace,” “ our 


>? 


peace ;” the Great peace-maker, who reconciles. 
God to man and man to God. His embassy. was 
the embassy of peace, his work was the work of 
peace, his gospel is “ the gospel of’ peace,” his . 
blessed kingdom and all that relates to it, is peace. 

“Gentle, easy to be intreated.”’ Who that 
- reads the history of Jesus but sees this exemplified 
in every instance of his life; and who that has - 
sought unto him, but finds him still, the same kind © 
condescending Jesus: yes, he is “ Jesus Chnist, 
the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever!” 


cSh” “ Full. 
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 @ Full of mercy.” His birth, life, actions, 
words, sufferings, death, all, all, proclaim him 
Jesus “ full of mercy.” 

¢ Full of good fruits.” From the cradle to the 
cross, we trace his goodness; respect to his pa- 
rents, benevolence to mau, and reverence to God 
his Father, were not mere names, but active prin- 
ciples, from which there arose continual corres- 
pondent fruits. 

“ Without partiality.” Good and kind to all, 
exemplifying in himself what he recommended in 
the good Samaritan. Who ever came and was re-~ 
jected, who ever asked and was denied? “ He 
healed all that came unto lim,” comforted and 
cheered, helped and saved, every humble seeking 
soul; and He is still the same kind impartial Sa- 
viour. “ Come unto me all ye that labour and 
are heavy laden and I will give you rest.” “ Him 
that cometh unto me, I will in no wise cast out.” 

“ Without hypocrisy.” “ No guile was found 
in his lips,” neither in his actions: He was and is 
emphatically, “ the truth,” the “ yea and Amen,” 
“ the faithful and true witness.” Faithfulness and 
truth he ever manifested, to his enemies and to 
his friends. 

Such is Jesus, and such is Wisdom: may we 
not conclude in the words of the Poet, and say, 

“ Happy the man who wisdom gains: 
Thrice happy who bis guest retains ; 
He owns, and shall for ever own, 
Wisdom, and Christ, and Heaven are one.” 
Seph-ys-rwick. 
POETRY, 
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THE PAST YEAR, 


Psaum 
Thou crownest the year with Thy goodness: 
YES bounteous Lord! the circling year, 
Attests thy kind paternal love; 


The tokens of thy grace appear 
- Jn earth below, and heaven above. 


Thy mighty hand from us conceal'd 
Has guided nature's rapid course, 
The systems round their centres wheel'd, 


Struck by thy word’s impulsive force. 


How vast thy power! thou form’st the blast 
Which Boreas bleak, or Eurus blows; 
Thou bind'st the gliding waters fast, 
And scatt'rest wide, the fleecy snows. 


Encompass'd by the gath'ring cloud, 
Thou rulest in the raging storm, 
And awful winter speaks aloud, 
Of Him who can his terrors form. 


Yet while the dying whirlwind falls, 

The voice of love in cadence sweet, 
Salutes the list’ning ear, and calls 

The world, the op’ning spring to greet. 


Soft falling showers the earth prepare, 
And soon the stores of hatare rise ; 
The universal Father's care 
His waiting family supplies. 
Over 
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 € Full of mercy.” His birth, life, actions, 
words, sufferings, death, all, all, proclaim him 
Jesus “ full of mercy.” . 

“ Full of good fruits.” From the cradle to the 
cross, we trace his goorness ; respect to his pa- 
rents, benevolence to man, and reverence to God 
his Father, were not mere names, but active prin- 
ciples, from which there arose continual corres- 
pondent fruits. 

“ Without partiality.” Good and kind to all, 
exemplifying in himself what he recommended in 
the good Samaritan. Who ever came and was re- 
jected, who ever asked and was denied? “ He 
healed all that came unto lim.;” comforted and 
cheered, helped and saved, every humble seeking 
soul; and He is still the same kind impartial Sa- 
viour. “ Come unto me all ye that labour and 
are heavy laden and I will give you rest.” “ Him 
that cometh unto me, I will in no wise cast out.” © 

“ Without hypocrisy.” “ No guile was found 
in his lips,” neither in his actions: He was and is 
emphatically, “ the truth,” the “ yea and’ Amen,” 
“ the faithful and true witness.” Faithfulness and 
truth he eyer manifested, te his enemies and to 
his friends. 

Such is Jesus, and such is Wisdom: may we 
not conclude in the words of the Poet, and say, 
“Happy the man who wisdom gains: 

Thri¢e happy who his guest retains ; 
He owns, and shail for ever own, 
Wisdom, and Christ, and Heaven are one.” 
Seph-ys-rwick. 
POETRY: 
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poetry. 


THE PAST YEAR. 


Psaum 11. 
** Thou crownest the year with Thy goodness !” 
YES bounteous Lord! the cireling year, 
Attests thy kind paternal love; 


The tokens of thy grace appear 
- Jn earth below, and heaven above. 


Thy mighty hand from us conceal’d 
Has guided nature’s rapid course, 
The systems round their centres wheel’d, 


Struck by thy word's impulsive force. 


How vast thy power! thou form’st the blast 
Which Boreas bleak, or Eurus blows ; 
Thou bind’st the gliding waters fast, 
And scatt’rest wide, the fleecy snows. 


_ Encompass’d by the gath’ring cloud, 
Thou rulest in the raging storm, 
And awful winter speaks aloud, 
Of Him who can his terrors form. 


Yet while the dying whirlwind falls, 

The voice of love in cadence sweet, 
Salutes the list’ning ear, and calls 

The world, the op’ning spring to greet. 


Soft falling showers the earth prepare, 

- And soon the stores of nature rise; 

‘The universal Father’s care 
His waiting family supplies, 
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O’er hill and plain the pastures spring, 
Soon shines the earth in summer pride, | 
Thick set with corn the vallies sing, 
_ The flocks adorn the mountain's side - 


With skill, from ail but Thee conceal’d, | 
In silence Nature’s work proceeds ; . 
With ripen’d grain the ear is fill’d, | 
And glowing suns the fruitage feeds... 
Autumnal treasures spread the ground ; - 
In thee the morning hours rejoice : 
And eve with 
To praise thy bounty finds a voice... | : 


Hail holy Lord! thy name we bless, 
Whose goodness crowns the varied year; - 
Thy wond’rous works proclaim thy grace, | 
Let all the earth. thy glory fear.. 


The earth, created by thy hand,’ 
Supported by thy sov'reign will, 

Thou rulest by divine command, 
And monarchs serve thy pleasure still: 


Thy word controuls the stormy sea, 
Thou still’st the wilder people's voice, - 

When rage, and pride, and anarchy, 
Convulse them with tumultuous naise. 


The desolating blast subsides, 


The ark upon the mountain stands, 
The dove the olive branch divides 


And bears the siga to distant.lands. . 


Sweet 
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Sweet symbol of returning peace 
The joyous earth thy presence hails; : 
For now the surging billows cease, 
The swelling flood no more prevails. 


The heavens regain their wonted light, 
The Sun disparts the passing cloud, 

The bow of promise beams in sight, 
And speaks of mercy and of God. 


Great Father of the human race, 


Confirm the sign so lately given ; 
The suffering earth thy 1 namie shall bless : 
And own the healing hand of heaven. 


Commissioned by thy potent weal 
O! bid the pospel herald fly, 
And bear the message of his Lord. 


The word is civen! the angel stands 


Already on expanded wing, 
Tie mounts, and soars to distant lands 
The everlasting Truth to bring. 


His shining form, of lustrous light, 
Beams on the dark and dreadful shade, 


Where in the gloom of deepest night, 
The slaves of death and hell are laid. 


Though fast in cruel fetters bound, 
They see, and lift the streaming eye, 
Their ears receive the welcome sound, 
And lo! the cords of bondage fly! 
Awak’d 
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“Thy let’ adore... | 


And the toy paver... 


‘Undumber'd mercies crown the year, 


at the of 
THE sun that lately, shone so bri 
Now wintry clouds obscare his light,” 
And nature seems. to droep and. 
there are ‘soime'reviving rays 
In his. mendisa course ‘appear, 
That give the hope of brighter: dave pe 
And welcome in. the op’ ning 
But ah! in vain the seasons roll, 


And summer leads the smilin 
Whilst winter. desolates the 
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Sorrows te feel, or.trowbles meetT 
all, thy voice © let me-hear, | ae 


And Low submissive at. thy feet, 


Shull friends decay, and, foes increase 
that’on Thee my sont may stay... 

And find i in Thee Bs rest and peace. 


Does or pining sickness wait 
To waste iby frame; or stop 
Guide me thro’all-this mortal state; 
And give me! over 


me the’ wonders'of thy 
‘Give me to taste thy tiehest grace, 


Thus, lactic it to me be given 


Te enjoy. thy sthiles of feel'thy rod; 
may | reath, at last, to heaven, | 
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Tuovents during a STORM in JANUARY. 
MIDST piercing frost, and driving snow, 
Many I see half naked go; _ 


_ Whilst I enjoy, secure from harm, 
A housé to s¢reen, a fire to warm. 


* My soul enquires whence this can be, 
And why such care and love to me 2 
| Am I more worthy than the rest, 
‘ia That whilst they suffer, I am blest? 


Ah no! ’tis not for merit’s sake, 8 
mercy doth the difference make : 
Whate’er of good I thus possess 

I have and hold alone thro’ grace ! 


Whilst thus above my fellows blest, 
ie May gratitude inspire my breast ; 
And corresponding fruits appear 

| Of humble love, and godly fear ! 


And when that last tremendous day 
It's awful terrors shall display, 
The trumpet sound, the dead arise, 

And pass away the flaming skies. 


When then, amidst avenging ire, 
This world itself shall be on fire, 

And those who know not God shall call, 
“ Mountains and rocks upon us fall !” 


O may I then, as now, secure 

In mercy’s arms, the storm endure, 
And with the happy throng above 
For ever 7 rege the God. of Love ! 


MIDGE. 
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History of ApsaLom. 


(Continued from page 6.) 


AFTER Absalom had continued, for some time 
to ingratiate himself with the people, he conceived 
that his project was ripe for execution. Hitherto 
he had concealed his real intentions under the mask 
of justice; and he now proceeded to assume the 
garb of religion also. With this view he obtained 
the consent of his father to repair to Hebron, in 
-order to fulfil a vow which he pretended to have 
made during his exile at Geshur. He was accom- 
panied by about two hundred ‘persons, who were 
not at first apprized of his treasonable purposes. 
But we may fairly presume, that on their arrival at 


Hebron he communicated to them the nature of ; 
his designs; and as.they were probably persons of _ 


rank and consequence, their presence would give 
a sanction to his cause. ‘Tidings of the conspiracy 
were speedily dispatched to every part of the king- 
dom; the revolt became general, and, indeed, al- 
most universal, for ‘‘ the people increased con- 
“‘tinually with Absalom, and the hearts of the 
“men of Israel were with him.” One circum. 
stance is recorded, which shews both the apparent 
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$8 THE HISTORY OF ABSALOM. | 
prosperity of Absalom, and the imminent danger 
of David. Ahithophel was.a person of very su- 
perior talents and consequence. He was the privy - 
counsellor of David, and the public affairs were 
generally regulated and governed by his advice. 
A fitter instrument could not be selected than one 
who was so great a statesman, and withal was disaf- - 
fected towards the existing government. He joined — 


the usurper on the very first summons, and sup- 


ported the treason with all the weight of his influ- 
ence and authority. Darl, | 

We shal} now leave Absalom for a time, while we 
pay a visit to Jerusalem and behold the effects of 
these nefarious proceedings. Few incidents in the 
life of David operated so powerfully on his mind 
as this base and unprincipled conduct of Absalom. 
Knowing the manner in which he had acted to- 
wards Amnon, and apprehending a design both 
upon his crown and life, he was no sooner inform- 
ed of the revolt, but he resolved upon an immediate 
flight as the most probable means of averting the 
impending dagger. He therefore quitted Jerusa-- 
lem, attended by all those who remained firm in 
their allegiance to him. The scene of distress 
which followed is thus described by an elegant 

writer, 
~ “ Every thing that is sublime and affecting seems 
to be presented in the description of the proces- 
sion or march of David across the brook Kidron, 
particularly in the moment when the ark of the 
covenant is sent back, and the aged monarch hav- 
ing ™ vain entreated Ittai to leave him, begins to 
| ascend 
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THE HISTORY OF ABSALOM. . 89 
ascend the mountain, preceded by the various peo- 
ple who formed the van of the procession. Every 
wonderful association of natural and artificial fea- 
_ tures, of landscape, and of architecture, of splendid 
_ anid diversified costume; of sacred pomp, and of un- 
equalled pathos, dignify the affecting scene. Here 
a solemn train of. mourners, there the. seers, the 
_ guardians, and the attendants on the ark; men, - 
women, children, warriors, statesmen, citizens, 
priests, levites; counsellors, with all the circum- 
stances of grandeur displayed by surrounding ob- 
Jects; and. finally, by the concentration of all that 
is great and striking in the central group, distin- 
_ guished by the presence of the afflicted monarch. 
Milton as a poet, and West as a painter, might 
possibly have done justice to this stupendous 
During the march, the mind of David was ac-. 
tively employed in devising measures to ascertain 
the true nature and extent of the rebellion. An 
arrangement was quickly formed, by which he 
might obtain intelligence from the very seat and 
centre of the conspiracy. ‘This was accomplished 
by Hushai, one of his. privy counsellors, who 
(under pretence of joining with Absalom) engaged, 
if possible, to thwart the counsels of Ahithophel, 
and to transmit to the king intelligence of all pasé- 
ing events. | 
_ David having fled from Jerusalem, we now 
behold the usurper seated in the- palace of his 
father and sovereign, attended by the arch trai- 
tor Ahithophel. ‘The very first advice which he 
gave 
® Clarke's Travels into the Holy Land, 
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gave to Absalom was the commission ofa foul 
and shameful crime, which serves to shew the ex- 
treme depravity both of the prince and his adviser; 
and that when men are once embarked in the cause 
of sin, there is no species of wickedness too flag- 
rant for them tocommit. After which Ahithophel 
strongly urged the necessity of promptitude and 
dispatch, and proposed immediately to conduct a 
detachment of 12,000. men to destroy the king, 
and thereby finish the campaign at a single stroke. 
This plan was shewn to Hushai, who immediately 
objected to its expediency at that juncture, and 
submitted a scheme of his own, which, though it 
requited some delay, would, nevertheless, be ulti- 
mately attended with greater success. He recom- 
mended a general muster of the forces, and insinu- 
ated, that wherever the king and his little party 
were found, they must inevitably become a prey to 
snch an overwhelming force. At the same time 
he flattered the vanity of Absalom, by proposing 
that he should command the army in person, and 
thereby secure the honor of the victory to himself. 
The project of Hushai was unanimously adopt- 
ed by the council, in preference to the more sage 
and prudent advice of Ahithophel, and the neces- 


sary measures were taken to carry it into effect. 


Meanwhile Hushai contrived to convey intelli- 
gence of their deliberations to David, and urged 
his speedy departure to the opposite side of ‘the 
river Jordan. And Ahithophel foreseeing that the 
measure which had’been adopted was pregnant 
with danger to the conspiracy, and being greatly 
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CARELESS HEARERS. - 
chagrined at the slight which was offered to his 
advice, quitted the court im disgust; “ got him 
home to his city; put his household m_ order, 


ranged himself, and died” a-vile traitor and a most 


wicked man. Absalom now took: the field,. and 
immediately, set forward in pursuit of David and 
the royal army, who had retired to Mahanaim; 
and both parties were for some time employed in 
active preparations for a general engagement, 
which was to decide this important controversy. 
Meanwhile we solicit the attention of our readers 
to the following reflections. . 

We have here a remarkable instance of the 
deceitfulness of sin. Sim offers to its deluded vo- 
taries the allurements of honor, profit, and plea- 
sure; it offers the bait bat carefully conceals the 
hook, with which it entangles the unwary captive, 
At the commencement of the rebellion Absalom 
and Ahithophel doubtless promised themselves 
the most ample gratification in the success of their 
scheme, But while appearances were flattering, 
Absalom was tottering on the brink of a precipice, 
and Ahithophel was (as it were) walking over a pit 
which suddenly giving way under his feet plunged 
him at once iato irretrievable ruin. 

( To be concluded in our next-) 


Caretess Heagers. 

THERE are some persons whom no sun will 
tan, they keep their old conrplexion under the 
most shining and burning light of the gospel, as 
ignorant and as profane as those who never saw 
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42 CARELESS HEARERS. 
the gospel day. * How dreadful is the state of 
such! Whilst the preaching of the gospel proves 
the savor of life unto others, unto them it is only a 
savor of death unto death. “ The earth which 
drinketh in the rain that cometh oft upon it, and 
bringeth forth herbs meet for them by whom it is 
dressed, receiveth blessing from God, but that 
which beareth thorns and briars is rejected, and 1s 
nigh unto cursing; whose end is to be burned.” 
What a lively representation is this of listless un- 


_ profitable hearers! One may almost suppose one 
' gees written on the foreheads of such, “ Vessels 


fitted (or fitting) for destruction.” 

When persons sleep under sermons, we may 
ask in the language of the mariner to Jonah, 
“ What meanest thou O sleeper?” Do such ex- 
pect revelations in dreams, do they mean insult to 
the preacher, or do they intend hereby a bold, 
barefaced contempt of God and his ordinances ? 
Is it any wonder that God’s Spirit appears to have 
left such alone? “Sleep on now and.take your 
rest.” No, the only wonder is, that God ever per- 
mits them to awake again on this side hell! It is 
at once a wonder and a mercy that they do not 
sleep the sleep of everlasting death! We may I 
think here ask with much propriety, two questions: 

1. Did any ever die asleep under a sermon? 

2. If so, What became of their souls? 

Let sleepers of this sort give the answer. We 
read of a certain captain wio found a sentinel 
asleep on duty, and instantly. ran him through with 
his sword, excusing himself thus, “ Mortuum 
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 jnveni, et mortuum reliqui;” which may be ren- 


dered, “I found him dead asleep, and left him 
asleep in death ” If God were to be thus severe, 
how many dreadful examples should we have in 


our different places of public worship! Some of 


these sleepers will tell us they really “ cannot 
help” so doing. What abominable effrontery is 
this! Have they really some disease that neces- 
sarily subjects them to this, have they a lethargy? 
Then they are to be pitied, for then we expect 
they fall asleep at other times also; and when we 
see persons fall ‘asleep eating their dinner, or 
counting their money, then, and not till then can 
charity itself think well of them. | 


Paternus and his Son. 
PATERNUS lived about two hundred years 
ago; he had but one son, whom he educated him- 
self in his own house. As they were sitting toge- 
ther in the garden, when the child was ten years 
old, Paternus thus addressed him. 


“ | myself am not half the age of this shady oak, 


under which we sit; many of our fathers have sat 
under its boughs, we have all of us called it ours 


in our turn, though it stands and drops its masters, 
as it drops its leaves. 


You seé, my son, this wide and large firmament 


over our heads, where the sun and moon, and all - 


the stars appear in their turns. If you were to be 
carried up to any of these bodies at this vast dis- 
tance from us, you would still discover others, as 
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much above you as the stars that you see here are 


above the earth. Were you to go up or down, 
east or west, north or south, you would find the 
same height without any top, and the same depth 
without any bottom. And yet my child, so great 
is God, that all these bodies added together, are 
but as a grain of sand in his sight. And yet you 
are as much the care of this great God and Father 
of all worlds and all spirits, as if there were no 
creature for him to love and protect but you alone. 
He numbers the hairs of your head, watches over 
you, sleeping and waking, and has preserved you 
from a thousand dangers which neither you nor I 
know any thing of. . 

How poor my power is, and how little I am able 


to do for you, you have often seen: your late 


sickness has shewn you how little I could do for 
you in that state ; and the frequent pains of your 
head are plain proofs, that I have no power to re- 
move them. 

I can bring you food and medicines, but have 
no power to turn them into your relief and nourish- 
ment ; it is God alone that can do this for you. 

Look to Inm as your’ Lord, and Father, and 
friend; look up to him as the fountain and cause 
of all the good that you have received through my 
hands, and reverence me only as the bearer and 
minister of God’s good things unto you. And he 
that blessed my father before I was born, will bless 
you when I am dead. | 

Let your thoughts often. leave these gardens, 
these fields and farms, to contemplate upon angels 

and 
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: PATERNUS AND HIS SON. 45 
and the spirits of good men living in light and 
glory. 

As you have been used to look to mein all your 
actions, and have been afraid to do any thing un- 
less you first knew my will; so let it now bea 
rule of your life, to look up to God in all your ac- 
tions, to do every thing in his fear, and to abstain 
from every thing that is not according to his will. 

Bear him -always'n your mind, reverence him 
,.in every place, for there is no place where he-is 
not. God keepeth a book, wherein all the actions 
of all men are written; your name is there, my 
child, and when you die, this book will be laid 
open before men and angels, and according as your 
_ actions are there found, you will either be received 
to the happmess of those holy men who have died 
before you, or be turned away amongst wicked 


spirits that are never to see God any more. “ For 


we must all appear before the judgment seat of 
Christ, that every one may receive the things done 
in his body, according to that he hath done, whe- 
ther it be good or bad.” | 

Never forget this book, my son, for it is written ; 
it must be opened ; you must see it, and you must 
be tried by it; pray therefore, that the hand-writing 
of God may not appear against you. 

First of all, my child, worship and adore God, 
think of him maguificently, speak of him rever- 
ently, magnify his providence, adore his ‘power, 


frequent his service, and pray unto me frequently . 


and constantly. 3 
Next to this, love your iaxhiver even all man- 
kind 
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kind, with such tenderness and affection as you 
love yourself. “Think how God loves all mankind, 
how merciful he is to them, how tender he is of 
_ them, how carefully he preserves them, and then 
_ strive to love the world as God loves it. 

Do good, my son, first of all to those that most 
deserve it, but remember to do good to all. ‘The 
greatest sinners receive daily mstances of God’s 
goodness towards them, he nourishes and preserves 
them, tliat they may repent and return to him: do 
you therefore imitate God, and think no one too 
bad to receive your relief and kindness when you 
see that he wants it. 

The time of practising these precepts, my child, 
will soon be over with you; you will soon have 
done with the world, and the world will soon have 
done with you, It seems but the other day since 
I received these same instructions from my dear 
_ father, that I am.now leaving with you. And the 
God that gave me ears to hear, and a heart to re- 
~ ceive what my father said unto me, will, I pray 
and hope, give you grace to love and follow the 
same instructions,” 


Thus did Paternus educate his Soa. 


REMARKABLE instance of Justice. 


A MERCHANT of Smyma had a son, who, 
after profiting by that confined. education which 
the ‘Turks generally give their children, had risen 
to the office of Naib, (lieutenant to the Cadi, or 
mayor of the city), one of whose duties is to in- 

spect 
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spect the ‘weights and: measures ‘which the mer~ 


charts ‘Onze day 


as Was His sounds sOme neizh- 
of anerchant; who knew-enough of 
his character he: mmight stand in 
the visit of ‘the Naib, anditake care to‘coneeal his 
weights: and: mieastires before:he: should appear : 


but this’ old: offender, thittking that as, the | 


was he wouldeqot expose him 
public disgrace; laughed at their advice, and with 
great waconcern waited at 
forthe atrival ofthe officer; y 


The: Naib, ‘who was not! 


‘diaposition; “aad “who ‘had often: 
warned vain oP = 
solved to make-aw 
him therefore in a 
to prodace* his: balance:and: weights: 
ance, begged his son to pass on,.and.te and; — 
dine ‘with: ‘him’: én replied! the - 


officer sternly, “ let me first see if your weights 


are just ;. soldiers, bring me hither mmediately, his — 


balance and: weights?”: 'The« father, \after having 
seen his fraudulent: weights. and) measures: 


_ stroyed, vainly imagined .that all was over, and 
began to console himself for the-loss he had sus- ~ 


tamed, when the ‘Naib condemned him-to pay a 
fine of fifty piastres, and to teceive the same Hum- 


ber of blows with a of his fect, 
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as if he’ had been an indifferent offender, which 
punishment was inflicted on the spot. 

‘The son then dismounting from his horse, threw 
himself at his father’s feet, and with tears addressed 
him thus: “ Father, I have discharged my duty to 
my God, to my sovereign, and to my. country ; 
permit me now to acquit the debt I owe toa 
parent. Justice 1s blind, it is the hand of God 
upon earth, it knows not parents; you have of- 
fended justice, another would haye punished you: 
I am sorry it has fallen to my lot, but my duty is 
my supreme law. My conscience would not suf- 
fer me to act otherwise; let me beseech you to be 
just for the future, and instead of blaming, pity 
that son, who after having several times admonished 
you in vain, has been compelled by your own frau- 
dulent behaviour and obstinacy to exercise the se- 
verity of the law against you.”. 

Having ‘said this, he mounted his horse again, 
and continued his course, amidst the acclamations 
and praises of the multitude, for so extraordinary 
a piece of justice. : 

- The sovereign being informed of this adventure, 
he shortly afterwards raised the young Naib to the 
office of Cadi; by degrees he was promoted to 
that of Vizier, and no one in that station ever dis- 


played more prudence, wisdom, and justice. 


True Courace. 
IN the reign of Queen Anne, a young man in 
the county of Berks, being disgusted with a wo- 
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than’ whom uk father had chosen for him as. a 
wife, enlisted in a marching regiment then recruit- 
ing in the neighbourhood. As his education and 
manner of behaviour was, superior to that of his 
fellow soldiers, he was soon distinguished by his 
officers, and before he had been a month in the 
service, he was promoted to the rank of corporal; 
and before three months had elapsed he was made 
aserjeant. In this station he contmued for two 
years, was then raised to be serjeant major, and 
soon afterwards to an ensignecy. ‘The regiment 
was now ordered into Flanders, our young ensign 
had the honor of saving his colours from the re- 
solute attack of four French soldiers.. In reward 
of this gallant defence he was promoted to the 
rank of heutenant, and from thence lre succeeded 
_ to that of a captain. In this situation he continu- 
ed many years, with equal honor. to himself and 
his country ; but having received a challenge from 
a brother officer, an a supposed trifling offence, 
he had the virtue to refuse, whicl#.coming to the 
knowledge of his then sovereign, George II. his 


majesty promoted him to the rank of colonel; say- 


ing, that a man of approved valour would be 
mexcusable in ‘risking his life, to comply with an 
arbitrary and inhuman custom. 


ihe Wispom and Goopness of Gop Dis- 
PLAYED in the formation of ANIMALS. 


(Abridged from St. Pierre’s Studies of Nature.) 


| ON a careful examination of animals, we shall 


find no one deficient in its members ; ; regard being 
Vol. x. had 
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| 
iad to its manners, and the situation in which it is 
Hestined to live. The large and long bill of the 
toucan, and his tongue formed like a feather, were 
necessary to a bird who hunts for insects, scattered 
‘about over the humid sands of the American 
shores. It was needful that he should be pro- 
vided, at once, with a long mattock wherewith to 
dig; with a large spoon to collect his food, and a 
tongue fringed with delicate nerves, to enjoy the | 
relish of it. Long legs and a long neck were ne- 
cessary to the heron, to the crane, to the flamingo, 
and other birds, which have to walk in marshy 
places, and to seek their prey under the water. 
Every animal has feet, and a throat, or a bill, 
formed in a most wonderful manner, to suit the 
soil which they have to tread, and the food by 
which they are to be supported. From the dif- 
ferent configurations of these, Naturalists derive 
the characters which distinguish beasts of prey 
from such as live on vegetable substances. 

No animal wartts any one member, or is en- 
cumbered with one that is superfluous. Some 
philosophers have considered the spurs appended 
to the heels of the hog as useless, because they do 
not bear upon the ground; but this animal, des- 
tmed to live in swanrpy places, where he delights 
to wallow, and to make, with his snout, deep 
trenches in the mire, would frequently sink under 
the impulse of gluttony, had not nature placed 
above his heels two prominent excrescences which 
assist him in getting out again. ‘The ox, who fre- 
quents the marshy banks of rivers, is provided. with 
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nearly similar weapons: the hippopotamus, whe 
lives in the water, and upon the banks of the Nile, 
is furnished with a cloven foot, and with two small. 
horny substances, which bend backward as he 
walks, so that he leaves on the sand an impression, 
which seems to have been made by the pressure of 
four paws. The description of this amphibious 
animal, may be seen towards the end of Dampier’s- 
Voyages. 

Nature, who varies lier means with the obstacles 
to be surmounted, has bestowed the appendix ex- 
~erescences on the heels of the hog, for the same ; 
reason that she has clothed the rhinoceros with 
a hide rolled up in several folds, in the midst of 
the torrid zone. ‘This clumsy animal has.the ap- 
pearance of being invested with a three-fold man- 
tle; but, being destined to live in the mry mo- 
rasses of India, where he grubs up with his horny 
snout, the long roots of the bamboo, he would 
have been in danger of sinking, from his enormous 
weight, had he not been endowed with the strange 
faculty of extending, by blowing himself up, the 
multiplied folds of his skin, and of rendering hun- 

self lighter, by occupying a larger space. 

‘What to us appears at first sight, a: deficiency 
m animals, is, you may rest perfectly assured, a 
most wonderful compensation of Providence ; and 
it would be, in many cases, an exemption from her 
general laws, if she had any other, than the utility 
and happiness of the beings which she has formed. 
Hence, she has given to the elephant a psoboscis, 
which serves him like a hand, as he scrambles over 
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mountains, where he delights. to Jive, 


and the follage 
of the tres, which the thickness and. inflexibility 
of his neck, would not permit him vail to 
teach. 

"God ‘has varied among ‘the 
‘creation, the means of defence, as;well as those of 
subsistence. It is impossible to, suppose that 
‘those which move slowly, or which scream vio- 
lently, are in state of habitual ‘suffering.-. The 
sluggard, or sloth, is found 3 in Africa, in Asia, and 
‘America. ‘His tardiness no @nore a. 
affection, than that of the turtle or the snail. 
cries which he utters when YOu go near 


not cries of pain... But, among animals, some 


‘being: destined to roam -about ever the face of the 
"earth, others to. remain fixed on 2 particular post; 
‘their means of defence are varied with their map- 
mers. “Some elude their enemies by flight; others 


Fepel them by hissings, by hideous Aigures,.. by 


Hsonous smells, or lamentable cries... Fhere are 
some which deceive the eye, such as- the »snail, 
‘which assumes the colour of the walls, or of the 
‘Dark of trees, to which he flees for refuge ; others, 
‘by a magic altogether inconceivable, transform 
‘themselves at pleasure, i into the colour of Surt ‘ound- 
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general, — and’ appetites 
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FLAMINGO... 
refer it to the crane kiad, though it is web-footed 
Fike’ the genus ‘of Anseres. with a 
Aonger néck aid’ legs than any other of the crane 
~ Sind, it seeks its food ‘by wading among waters, . 
and only differs from them in the manner of seizing 
. ‘its prey; ‘for as the hero makes use of its claws, © 
“the Flamingo only employs its bill, which is stroug 
and’ well adapted for this purpose, wae ad claws - 
‘are feeble and useless. - 
"Phe Flaming ro is a tall, Bulky, and most bdaa- 
tiful bird.’ The body, which is of a vivid scarlet, 
‘is about the size of a swan, but the legs and neck - 
‘are of such extraordinary dimensions, that. ‘when . 
‘it stands erect, it is upwards of six-feet high. The 
‘head ‘is round and small; the bill is about seven 
|. “thiehies log, partly of a réd colour, partly black, 
‘as Bow.” The legs and thighs. 
‘(which are’ not ‘much thicker than-a man's fmuger) 
‘ate about two feet eight inches long, and the neck. 
nieastires nearly three feet. The feet are weak, 
‘aud ‘the ate‘united by membranes, but of 
‘what tse these appendages are does not appear, - 
the: bird is never seen Swimming, its legs and 
thighs ‘being sufficient’ to carry it those depths . 
Wheré"its prey is to found, | 
_ extraordinary bird was on al 
coasts of Europe, bit ty now chiefly found, ‘in 
“Amertes.’ maguitad’, ite beauty, dad the pe- - 
‘euiliat delicacy” of its young, Have. 
_ afforded such incitements-for its destruction, 


‘han, and taken refuge t ‘where the waitt 
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of population allows it to range in security. In 
those desart regions the Flamingos live in a state 
of society, and under a polity which excites at 
| once our veneration and wonder, 
| Cin the first discovery of America, and the 
coasts of Africa washed by. the South Sea, the 
Europeans found Flamingos on several shores of 
either Continent; gentle and unsuspicious of man- 
kind. In those extensive solitudes where they had 
fixed their abodes, they had long enjoyed security, 
and knew no enemies but such as they could either 
evade or oppose. ‘The Negroes and native Ame- 
ricans possessed but few destructive arts for 
killing them ata distance, and when the birds 
perceived the arrows they contrived a way to 
avoid them. But it was far otherwise when the 
Europeans beheld such desirable prey. Unaccus- 
tomed to fire arms, the Flamingos were lost in 
amazement when they saw one of their com- 
panions fal], they neither tried to avoid their fate 
‘by flight nor cunning, and numbers were destroyed 
before the rest recovered from the consternation 
that seized them on the first attack, At present, 
however, the Flamingo is not only the most rare, 
but one of the shyest birds in the world, and the 
most difficult of approach. They chiefly frequent 
the most deserted and inhospitable shores, near 
salt, water lakes and swampy islands. In the day 
. time they ¢ome down to the banks of rivers, and 
at the approach of night they often retire to the 
interior and more mountainous parts of the coun- 


try, they suffer themselves to be seen by 


wariners, 
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THE FLAMINGO. 
‘mariners, they are always drawn up in a long 
close line, of two or three hundred together, and 
(according to Dampier) exhibit at the distance of 
half a mile, the exact representation of a long 
brick wall: but when they seek for food their rank 
is broken, yet not before they have stationed one 
of their number as a watch, whose sole employ- 
ment is to observe, and give the signal of danger, 
while the rest are feeding. As soon as this faith- 
ful centinel perceives the remotest appearance of 
danger, he screams with a voice as shrill as a trum- 
pet, and instantly the whole band are on the wing. 
When feeding at ease they are remarkably silent, 
but when alarmed, they fill the whole air with 
intolerable screamings. 

Hence it appears that the Flamingos having 
once experienced the tyranny of man, avoid him 
with the most cautious circumspection: however 
this caution seems to originate in fear and not im 
antipathy, for in some villages along the coast. of 
Africa the Flamingos come in great numbers and 
take up their residence, among the natives. ‘There 
they assemble by thousands, perched on the neigh- 
bouring trees; and the clamour they raise is so 
powerful that it may be heard at the distance of 
a mile, The negroes are much attached: to their 
society, and consider itas a gift from heaven, and 
a protection from accidental calamities. ‘The 
French who have been admitted to this part of 
the African coast, reluctantly behold such a 
quantity of game untouched and rendered useless 
by ignorance and superstition, but they never 

venture . 
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56 THE FLAMINGO. 
yenture-in public to destroy them lest their lives 
should atone for their temerity. Iw their wild 
state the Flamingos are sometimes shot by mari- 
ners, but their voung (though they run excessively 
fast) are more frequently overtaken. Labat says 
he has frequently caught them in nets, extended 
round the places where they breed. When their 
long legs are entangled in the marshes, they are 
then unable to escape, nevertheless they continu: 
to combat with their destroyers, making use of all 
those instruments ‘of defence with which nature 
has supplied them. When taken old they still 
retain their natural ferocity, they refuse all nou- 
vishment, and use their bills and claws at every 
opportunity to annoy ther tyrants. ‘The fowlers 
therefore finding it impossible to tame them, are 
compelled to destroy them. 

When these birds migrate from one place to 
another, they repeat the sound Yecoco in a very 
vociferous manner, and hence the Canadian 
savages have given them that appellation. Their 
manner of feeding is very particular; the bird 
thrusts down its head, so that the upper convex 
side of the bill only touches the ground, and in 
this position the animal appears as if it were 
standing on its head. In this attitude it paddles 
and moves the bill about, seizing whatever fish or 
_ Insect happens to come in its way. For this pur- 

pose the upper chap is notched at the edges, ‘so 
that it can hold its prey with the preater security. 
They build their nests in extensive marshes, and— 
whese they are least obnoxious to the danger of a 


surprize. 
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THE FLAMINGO. 


surprize. ‘The nest is not less curious than the 


animal .which builds it, being raised from ithe ~ 


surface of the water about a foot.and.a half, and 
formed of mud indurated by the sun or the heat 
of the bird’s body. In its figure it resembles a 
truncated cone, and at the top it is excavated in 
the shape of the bird. 7 

~ The female Flamingo, like all large fowls, lays 
but a small number of eggs; the nest has seldom 
been found to contain more than two, and as her 
legs are remarkably long she straddles on the nest 
while they descend on .each side into the water. 
It is a long time before the young are able to fly, 
and when they are early caught, they are tamed 


with facility; in five or six days they become. 


familiar, eat out of the hand, and drink salt water 
in abundance. But though they are easily domes- 
ticated when young, they are not reared without 
the greatest difficulty, generally pining away for 
want of their natural supplies. While young their 
colours are very different from those lively tints 
they acquire with age. During their first year 
they are covered with whitish plumage, variegated 
with grey. In the second year the whole body 
is white, with a few slight tints of scarlet, and the 
great covert feathers ef the wings are black. ‘The 
third year equips the bird in all its destined beauty; 
the plumage of the whole body becoming like 
scarlet, except a few feathers in the wings which 
still retain their. salile hue. Of these beautiful 
plumes the savages fabricate a variety of orna- 
ments, and the entire skins of these birds are 


sometimes made up into muffs by the Europeans. 
But 
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Campbells Truvels in North America.) 
WHEN two -nations-of Indiane-are at war 
keh other, the one to the southward burns large 
tracts of the grass which covers their plains, and. 
when the buffaloes, (which annually emigrate 
from.the south to the.north, aud return in winter) 
meet-with this burned land they proceed no farther 
but return. The northern nations who trust to 
the buffaloe for food and winter stores, are thus 


deprived of the means of, and often, 
perish with hunger.’ 


mode of trial it appears is 
inindia.Mr.Forbesin hisOriental Memoirs 
says “ among: other perplexing circumstances in 
my administration. of justice at Dhuboy, I was 
sometimes obliged to admit of the ordeal trial. A 


man was accused of stealing a-child covered with 


Jewels, (which is a common: mode. of adorning 
fants among the -wealthy Hindoos;) many cir- 


cumstances appeared against him, on which he de- 


Was-very averse; but. at the. particular request of 
the Hindoo arbitrators, whosat*on the carpet of 
justice, and especially at the earnest entreaty of the 


child’s parents, I consented. oA cauldron of-boil- 
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short ceremony by the Brahmins, the accused per- 


without shewing any anxiety; his hand 
ta the. bottom and took out small silver coin which x 
IT stil preserve in remembrance of this transaction. 


He did. not &ppear to ‘have sustained any e, 
the sinallest) ‘pain ; but the: process 
went no farther, as theparents of the child de- 


clared themselves of his 


nocence.” 


The Cow. end Cossack: 


| “AFTER the surrender of Paris to the allied 
_army;"and’ during’ the encampment of the ‘Cos- 


sacks ‘in neighbourhood of that ‘city, one of 
theni stole a cow and carried it off to his hut, to 


which he ‘hed her: the owner of the animal, a 
poor female peasant, having at length discovered 
the retreat of hér beast, went witli money ‘in her 


hand purchase lier from the robber, “See,” 


said ‘she to the Cossack Officer, (for the depreda-. 


tor himself ‘was absent) how fondly she 


gards me. 1 will give double her value to get’ 
her back.” The price Heing agreed upon, the 


Officer veceived the money as trustee for his Cos- 
sack, and the peasant led the cow home in triumph. 
The points of her horns were covered with sévetal 


folds of rags, as if to prevent her dotmg mischief 


these the owner removed on getting home, hut 
what was-her surprize to find they contained fifty 


large pieces of gold! she hurried .back to the.. 


Officer the »money, who, struck with 
refued to receive it, and returned her as. 
a reward 
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a reward the twerity crowns she had given for her 
cow. She then gave the money to the Mayor of 
the village to distribute among her fellow sufferers. 
| 
RavaGes of the Piacur. 
THE ravages of the plague during the last year 
at Smyrna have been unusually dreadful. | It is 
stated that in June frequently upwards of a thou- 
sand were buried in one day, although one-third 
of the inhabitants had left their dwellings and the 
town, Some compute the number of deaths at 
50,000, the least computation is 30,000. Smyrna 
is, said to contain from 150 to 180,000 inhabitants. 
All Asia Minor, Syria, the islands, &c. experienced 
this year a similar loss of about one-quarter, or 
one-fifth of the whole population. .The crops of 
corn, &c. remained ungathered in the fields in 
many places in the interior for want of hands ; 
and séveral towns and villages have been eutirely 
abandoned, In Smyrna the keys df 800 houses have 
been delivered to the governor, as many familics 
' have been altogether extirpated, and the governor 
is heir when there is no very near relation. 


The 'Turte Questions. 
BERNARD'S three questions are worth the 
asking ourselves in any enterprize : 
1. Ls it lawful? May I do it, and not sin? 


2. Is it becoming me as a Christian? May I do 
it and not wrong my profession? 


3. Is it expedient? May I do it and not offend 
my weak brother ? 


Maxims. 
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| ON PERSEVERANCE. 61 
| MAXIMS, &e. 


ow 4. He that despiseth small things, shall fall 
by little and little. 
_ 5. Wherever the speech is corrupted, there the 
mind } is greatly depraved. 

6. A man cannot be truly happy here, without 
a well grounded hope of being happy hereafter. 

7. That which we make an idol of, will _ 
a cross, if not a curse. 


On PERSEVERANCE. 


PERSEVERANCE is a great Christian duty. 
It is no less necessary in the'school, for it is the 
diligent and persevering pupil alone that ascends 
the mountain of science, and breathes the sweets 


_ of the intellectual atmosphere. ‘The indolent and ~ 


irresolute youth lies chained at the foot, his eyes 
never penetrate the thick mist that surrounds him. 
The present essay, is intended to point out the 
advantages of the virtue of perseverance, which 
it is hoped will prove instructive and useful to the 
writer, as well as to his young frends. | 
Perseverance is a disposition of mind, which 
enables us to continue steady in the pursuit of any 
valuable attainment, whatever obstacles may arise 
to impede our progress. It is a virtue of high 
importance, and is necessary to success in every 
undertaking. Like faith, it removes mountains 
makes rough places smooth, and crooked things: 
straight, By its powerful mfluence, the human 
‘Vol. x, F mind 
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62 ON PERSEVERANCE: 
mind, which when uncultivated, resembles the 
barren wilderness, becomes like a well watered 
varden:. History furnishes us with many instances 
of the success of a persevering and sedulous at- 
tention ‘to’ the acquisition of knowledge: it pos- 
sesses an irresistible power, and has in some in- 
stances, almost worked miracles. ‘That profound 
critic, Julius Scaliger, was unacquainted with the 
letters of the Greek Alphabet, when he was forty 
years old. The learned Erasmus was more in- 
debted to his persevering spirit; than to the in- 
struction of others. ‘The celebrated Pascal, when 
a child, by. his own application alone, acquired a 
knowledge of the Rudiinents of Geometry, and in 
our own country, those great mathematicians, 
James Ferguson, and ‘Thomas Simpson, became 
excellent instructors of others, without having had — 
any instructors themselves. It may then be truly | 
said, that by this master quality, the diligent ac- 
- complish what appears really impracticable to the 
idle and illiterate. “[t is the way of the slothful 
only that is hedged with thorns; to the industrious, 
the path of learning and virtue hes through an open 
and fruitful country. Youth is the season for cul- 
tivating this noble quality; in youth we should la- 
bour to acquire habits of application and industry. 
If we yield to softness, and indolence, and repose 
on the downy lap of ease, at this age of vigour and 
activity, we shall sink into effeminacy or disgrace ; 
no after exertion will be able to free us from the 
shameful bondage. As we advance in years, the 
_ powers of the brain fail, the senses become dull, 
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the spirits evaporate, the memory weakens, the 
blood chills in the vems, and a cloud of darkness 
envelopes the facultics. Oh! let us not then defer 
the task of improvement to a more convenient 
season, a season, which alas, will probably never 


arrive. Qh! let us not fall a prey to a delusion; 


which has destroyed its thousands. 


“ Defer not till to-morrow to be wise. 
‘To-morrow’s sun to thee may never rise.” 


-What our hands find to do let us do it diligently, 
the tide of life ebbs apace. The day of life.rolls 
on, and the night cometh in which no man.cau 
Let these considerations urge. imgenuous 
youth, early to begia the search after wisdom and 
virtue. Let us then begin and run the race that 
is set. before us, with patience and perseverance. 
Work out your salvation with fear and trembling : 
lay aside every weight, and the sin that most easily 
besets you, and press forward towards the mark for 
the prize of the high calling of God m Chast 
Jesus., But this is notto be dove in our own 
strength. We must exercise a belieying regard to 

the Saviour, and to his promised assistance: we 
are perfect weakness ourselves, and not so_much 
as sufficient to think a good thought; but we can 
do.all things through Christ strengthening us, and 
he has promised to perfect his strength in the weak- 
ness of those, who coniide in him. The path of 
virtue has its difficulties. "The way to, the pro- 
mised land hes through the wilderness, but the 


promises and encouragements of | the Bible are 
great 
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GIFTS, 
great and magnificent. We shall reap if we faint 
not. Fear notthou worm of Jacob, for I am with 
thee. Thy Redeemer is the Holy’ one of Israel. 
: . . They that are for us, are more than they that are 
against us. When thou passest through the waters 
they shall not overflow thee, when thou walkest 
through the fire thou shalt not be burned. Oh! 
for grace to persevere in every good work to the 
end of life, to exclaim with the great apostle in the 
view of the promised recompence, I have fought 
the good fight of faith, I have finished my coufse, 
I have kept the faith, henceforth there is Jaid up 
for me 2 crown of nghteousness, which the Lord, ° 
the righteous Judge shall give me at that dag, and 
hot to me only, but to all them that love his ap- 
Burrage- House, I. N. 
near Woolwich. 


On Girts. 

WE should ever bear in mind that it is possible 
to have gifts, and be useful im the church of Christ, 
and yet have neither part nor Jot with the saved of 
the Lord. Grace and gifts are widely different, 
and have no necessary connection with each other; 
there may be grace, much grace, and yet no re- 
markable gifts; and there may be shining gifts 
without grace. Grace is given us for ourselves; 
gifts are given us for others. Grace is as our 
| Own property; gifts are entrusted to us for the 
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benefit of others. Grace either with or without 
gifts makes us humble ; gifts without grace will 
make 
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make'us proud.- We must) therefore :have better 
eoreey than our gifts that we be true Christians, or 

“ Tekel” is written upon us, “ ‘Chou art weighed 
in the balances and art found wanting.” 


When God hath saved and: renewed us by his | 


grace, and hath been pleased to. add thereunto 
some gifts for the use of his church, then we must 
‘see that we employ them: carefully and properly, 
honestly and humbly. Whether we consider gifts 
as a kev, market money, chest of money, legacies, 
&c. We must mind not to lay aside, much Jess 
take away, the key of knowledge and instruction ; 
if we be wanting here, and the people perish 
through lack of knowledge, Wé shall give a sorrow- 
ful account. Our market money mustibe. laut out 
in food, (not vanities) for the flock of Christo» Our 
chest-of money must not be hoarded; not taken. td 
our own use, but distributed to all as they severally 
need both in food and every meedful aid; giving 
to each his portion in due season... Qur legacies 
paid according to the will of the testator, or in 
other*words, the gracious promises of God, given 
to those to: whom they belong: as we are.directed 
m his word. If we do not faithfully fulfil) our 
duty, we rob the church of Christ of. that which 
they ought to receive at our hands; and if we shew 
pride, if we seek to advance our own credit-er hos 
_ hour in what we do, then we réb God of his glory. 
When we thus are proud'of our gifts as some per- 
sons are of. fine cloaths, then st 1s just m God te 


take them from us, to strip us,.to discover our — 


nakedness and put us toshame. ‘hose who are 
¥3 proud 
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66 PENITENTIAL SORROW. | 
proud of and exalt themselves in their gifts, are 
like corn that runs up to much straw, light eared, 
and little worth. It is as consistent for us to be 
proud of our gifts, as it would be for a groom to 
pride himself because he rides his master’s fine 
horse, or for wall, because the sun shines 
upon it. 

great piety; some climb high hike 
Zaccheus to “ see Jesus,” and there are some who 


THE real penitent needs and has every en- 
couragement. The church above, and the church 
below, both rejoice in his return to God and hap- 
piness. There is joy im the presence of the 
angels of God over one sinner that repenteth.” 
And if the holy angels thus rejoice, then is the 
Holy Trinity well pleased. God, the Father re- 
joices m seeing the aptentions of his love and 
mercy in Jesus fulfilled. God the son “ sees of 
the travail of his soul and is satisfied.” God the 
Spirit rejoices in seeing his long-suffering, and his 
— with the sinner answering the desired 


All heaven is ready te resound, 
The dead’s alive, the lost is found. 


When God breaks up a sioner’s hard heart, by the 
powerful operations. of his Spirit, it is a suze 
proot:he intends to sow the seeds of grace : when 
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PENITENTIAL SORROW. 67 
he brings the sinner to his feet in tears, it is plain 
he means to manifest his mercy, to. pardon his sins, 
and grant him his salvation, God is too wise to 
prepare-the heart and not go on with his good 
work; too good, teo compassionate to tnfle with 
the sorrows of a penitent heart. Sinners often 
mock God, but God never mocks the sinner, the 
penitent returning sinner, Let the penitent go to 
mercy’s door, knock in humble confidence, ask iy 
the name of Jesus, and expect through the merits 
of the Savour, and he will be sure not to ask in - 
vain, God has promised this, Jesus Christ has 
promised this, and who would not rest upon the 
word of Him who gave his Son to die for himn—the 
word of Him who suffered and died to save him 
from eternal ruin? 

Let not the penitent think he must feel more 
deeply, weep more bitterly, before he obtain -ac- 
ceptance and pardon.. Not his sorrows, nor his 
tears, have any avail in the way of merit; mercy, 
not merit, saves him; all comes through Jesus 
his Saviour, “ not for your sakes ;” no, for Jesus 
sake, and to exalt the free mercy of God. | 

The penitent must never suppose. himself in an 
improper state to receive; when he thinks the worst 
of himself, then is he best fitted, “ But, says the 
penitent, “ Such a one had strange and bitter agony 
of soul before he was made happy in the knowledge 
of the pardoniag love of God, what I feel is as no- 
thing compared with his sorrow and pam.” Beit 
so—-yet hear—“ another and myself were both 


dangerously ill of the same malady; the same phy- 
sician 
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68 PENITENTIAL SORROW. 

sician prescribed; we each had the same medi- 
cine; on hith it operated so strongly that he was 
brought almost to death’s door; he then revived 


‘and was restored to health—what I took operated 


mildly, yet effectually, and I, as the other. am re- 
stored to health and soundness. © But shall I doubt 
the truth, the reality of my cure, because the ope- 
rations differ; would not this be Inghly mecon- 
sistent? Penitent; thou canst easily make the 
application. The other person of whom thou 
speakest, and thyself, were both dangerously cffect- 
ed with the same disease, the disease of sin. Jesus 
Christ was the physician to both; ‘his grace was 
applied to both; on his heart it wrought as on the 
heart of the jaiflor; on thine as on the heart of 
Lydia, yet was the effect produced the same; his 
grace hath brought you both to the footstool of 
mercy, to the throne of grace; the love of. sin 
is destroyed in both, and spiritual health is impart- 
ed; thy physician knows best how to deal with 
thee, leave the particular operations to him; ask 
and expect his pardoning mercy and his full salva- 
tion. ‘Thou talkest of more sorrow, more manifest 
repentance: the way to get this is to look with an 
eye of faith on Him whom thou by thy sins hast 
pierced; thou wilt then “ mourn after a godly 
sort;” get an acquaintance with Jesus, seek to 
know him as thy Saviour; get a sense of his par- 


doning love in thy heart, and then thou wilt sorrow’ 
and weep indeed. ‘That is the most genuine sor- 


row, the most evangelical repentance that flows 
from a sight of Jesus crucified and slain for me. 
POETRY. 
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POETRY. 


THE YOUTH’S PETITION. 


INDULGENT Father condescend 
‘A youth’s petition to attend ; 

Gh! let him by experience find 
Thou art a God supremely kind; 
Oh! teach him Thou will ne’er reply 
To Israel’s seed “ in vain you cry.” 

Bless him with thy continual fear, 

May he thy precepts stilt revere, 

And when temptation would entice, 

Or nature urge him into vice, 

Let Thy dread word his heart be nigh, 
Which bids him its appearance fly. 

His crimes have merited Thy frown, 
And loudly call Thy vengeance dow, 
Yet Thou invit’st him to return, 

And seek Thee e’re Thy fury burn, 
Lord he complies. His stains of guilt, 
Let the dear stream that Jesus spilt, 

Be efficacious to remove; 

Oh! let him share Thy pard’ning love. © 
Not his own works does he embrace, 
But throws himself on Jesu’s grace: 

On this alone his hopes rely, 

On this he’ll live, on this he'll die. 

Oh! may a Saviour’s love controul, 
And win th’ affections of my soul; 
Let it constrain my life to be 
Devoted, Lord, alone to Thee 
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70 POETRY. 
the last enemy shallcome, 
That brings Thy Children to thear home, 
Lord, cheer me through the gloomy vale, 
And let my faith o’er fear prevail. 
Then shall my. soul triumphant rise, 
Beyond the perishable skies; 
And through a long eternity, 
Adore the Lamb once slain for me. 
Basingstoke. ALTAMONT. 


Written by a Mechanic on retiring to his Closet in the Evening. 
AGAIN the sun is set; 
Again the day is fled ! 
Ten thousand blessings on me, Lord, 
Thy bounteous hand hath shed. 


From morn to dewy eve, 
With kind and constant care, 
Thy watehful eye, thy ready help 
Preserves from every snare. 


From the polluting world, 
From business I retire ; | 

I shut the door, I bow the knee, - 
And breathe the warm desire. 


Tho’ with the sons of noise, 
And deaths incircl’'d round, 
Peace reigns within; secure I walk 
To blissful regions bound. 


Accept the tribute, Lord, 
Thy worm attempts to give! 

In thee I am; by thee T move; 
O may I to thee live! 


Thro’ 
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_ Thus, thro’ the wilderness 


Thro’ thy abounding grace, 
_ My numerous sins remove ; 
Confirm my filial confidence, 
And perfect me in love. 


In Jesus is: my trust; 
Here salvation lies! 

O may I feel the peaceful blood. : 
Of his great sacrifice. | 


I walk, on Christ reclin’d: 
"Till, at his call, I rise to bliss, 
And leave all cares behind. 


DRAWN BY LOVE. 


DRAWN by the cords of love, I seek, 
A Father darkly seen: 

O! that the morning now would break, 
No veiling cloud between. 


' Thou art my Father, still I cry, 
Tho’ still thou bid’st thy face: 
How longs my soul to find Thee nigh 
In manifested grace! | 


Thou art my Father, yea I feel 
Thy love my soul inspire; _, 

Let then thy goodness now reveal 
My longing soul’s desire, 


Thyself reveal, if now thou art 
Thro’ Jesus reconcil’d ; 
0! speak th’ assurance to my heart, 
And own me for thy child. 
UNUS, 
The 
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POETRY. 


The Deata of and Bab 


contrasted. 
WHEN iu their last distressing hour 


Good children feel Death’s awful power, 


And lift the languid eye; 


_ Though sick at heart, with weakness faint, 


Without a murmur or complaint 
They heave the gentle sigh. 


And when in death they close their eyes, 
On angel's wings they swiftly rise 
_ Above yon shining sun; 
In heav'n they join their kindred friends, 
And thus eternal glory ends 
What is by grace begun. 


But Oh! when wicked children come 
To meet their sad, their awful doom, 

_ What different scenes appear ! 
Their tender mothers near their beds, 
With grief support their dying heads 

And wipe the hopeless tear. 


A parching fever burns the tongues 

They once employ’d in trifling songs, 
In vain discourse and lies: | 

And when Death strikes the fatal blow, 


Into a fiery guiph they go, 
They sink no more to rise. 


Most gracious God to thee we cry, 

O may we not with sinners die, 
Or endless torments feel; 

Our former sins do thou forgive, — 


_ And may we each in future live 


Obedient to thy will, : 
PARVUS. 


“Printed by Teape; Tower-hil, 
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The Hrstory-of ABSALOM. 
(Concluded from, page 41 ) 


THE wise man informs us‘ that “there is a 
way which seemeth right unto aman, but the end 
thereof the ways-of death.”* ‘Never was this 
truth more apparent than in the history of Absalom. 

Sin had blinded his: eyes, and the true ‘character, 
and probable issue of his treasonable projects were 
concealed from his view. ‘Success had hitherto 
-attended his enterprize, and he fondly imagined he 
-was- rapidly advancing to the summit of’ his‘ am- 
‘bition. ‘But instead of triumph he sustained ‘de- 
feat ; and instead of ascending the throne, he ended 
“his life-and his treason by an ignominious death. 
Tnour last we left the contending armies preparing 

‘for a general action; we must now hasten to the 
sequel of the history. | 

‘David ‘prudently yielded to the wishes of’ his 
‘subjects, by declining ‘to take the field in person : 
‘bat as: the troops were passing in review before 
‘him, “he gave orders to his generals to spare the © 

life of Absalom. . Josephus says ‘he encouraged 


* Prov. xiv, 12. 
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—— 
them and-prayed for them, but withal: bid ‘them 
take heed of doing Absalom any harm. What a 
contrast between the father and the son! What a 
noble instance of rendering.good fer evil. © Absa- 
dom would smite David only; David would have 
Absalom only spared. What foils these to each 
other. Neverwas unnatural hatred to a father so 
“strong as in Absalom; nor was ever natural affec- 
tion’ tea child so strong as in David. Each ap 
peared to do his utmost to shew how bad it is pus- 
sible for a child to be to the best of fathers; and 
chow good it is possible for a father to be to the 
-worst of children; as if it.were designed:to be a 
resemblance of man’s wickedness towards God, 
and God’s mercy towards.man, of which it is hard 
-to say whether is more amazing.* After some time 
spent in manceavres, the two armies engaged in.a 
wood, called .the wood of Ephraim, (probably 
from some memorable action of the Ephraimites 
there):though it lay in.the tribe of Gad. Absa- 
lom’s forces were greatly superior in numbers, but 
.the valour and.discipline.of.the royal army, and the 
-blessing af God.upen the justice of their cause, 
-enabled them to surmount every obstacle.+ After 
‘an obstinate and sanguinary conflict, the rebels 
_owere routed with immense slaughter, and great 
-numbers perished in their flight through the wood. 
Never was a victery more complete, and never 
was a good cause:crowned with more signal and 


decisive 


* Henry. 


+ The Sctipture does not state the. numbers on either side, 


but i reckons the whole of David's forces at only 
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decisive success: 20,000: rebels perished on the 
field of battle, the residue of their forces were 
completely dispersed, and tite hopes they had 


cherished of profiting by their treason, were en- 


tively frustrated. | 
_ . Absalom, the head and leader of this detestable 


conspiracy, was soon compelled to seek for safety 


by a precipitate flight, Passing hastily through a- 


part of the wood, his head was entangled m the 
branches of an oak, and the mule on which he rode, 
left him suspended on the tree, unable either to 


extricate himself, or to offer the smallest resistance . 


to the indignities which he.suffered.. Intelligence 


of this event was conveyed to Joab, who immedi- 


ately repaired to the spot, and struck three darts 
into the body of Absalom, and he was finally dis- 


patched by ten young men in the royal army. The: 


rebellion was now effectually quelled ; Joab there- 
fore commanded his troops to desist from further 
_ pursuit, and the discomfited rebels dispersed. to 
their several homes. As for Absalom, his body 
was. contemptuously thrown into a neighbouring 
pit, and a large pile of stones was heaped upon 
him asa memorial of his infamy. But notwith- 
standing the complicated enormity of Absalom’s 
. guilt, David bewailed his unhappy fate in the 
most plaintive and affecting strains, “ O my son 
Absalom, my son, my son Absalom; would God 
I had died for thee, OQ Absalom, my sen, my son.” 
Absalom, like many other vain mortals, was 
ambitious of posthumous fame. At an early pe- 
nod of life he caused a pillar to be erected in the 
G2 king’s 
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"6 THE HISTORY OF ABSALOM. 
king’s valley for the purpose of perpetuating his 
name. Unhappily for his reputation, his own 
utmatural’! conduct in rebelling against his father’s 
government, and lifting his hand against the life of 
his paternal sovereign, has condemned his memory 
to lasting infamy. True glory has been said to 
consist “in doing what deserves to be written, or 
in’ writing what deserves to be read.” . Absalom’s 
memorial has indeed survived him; and it will 
contitiue while time shall last; but if estimated by 
that standard, it would be difficult to fix upon any 
recorded action of his life that would stand the 
test; and he can only be remembered throughout 
succeeding ages, as lie has hitherto been, for ex- 
hibiting an awful example of the depravity of 
the human heart, prostituting the blessings of 
Providence with which he was so liberally endow- 
ed, to the unworthy purposes of pride and faction, 
tlie misery of his venerable parent, and the ruin 
of himself and thousands of his fellow-creatures.”* 
We conclude our remarks on the history by no- 
ticing the special and overruling Providence of God 
in this affair. The'sacred writer informs us, that 
“the Lord‘had appointed to defeat the good coun- 
sél of Ahithophel, to the end that the Lord might 
bring evil'upon Absalom.” ‘The hearts of princes 
and potentates, of statesmen and warriors, are 
subject to’ lis controul; and vain are all the con- 


trivances of men, if they stand opposed to the 


couttsels' of His will David’ was the legitimate 
sovereign 
* Jones's Biblical Cyclopedia, now publishing. 
+ See Psalm ii, 1 to 4. 
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sovereign of Israel, and. by ‘the superintending., 


providence of God, the conspiracy of Absalom : 


was virtually defeated in the cabinet, before a.blow 
was struck inthe field. ‘The Chureh-of God may 
still be exposed to difficulty and danger, . but the- 
Lord will watch over her for good, and will coun-- 
teract and defeat the most crafty stratagems of her 
foes, according to his own promise; “ No weapon 
that is formed against thee shall prosper, and every: 
tongue that shall rise against thee in judgment. 
thou shalt condemn.* 
The Lire of the Curistian 

IS a threefold life, It is a life from God—a life« 
with God—it is the life of God; the very life which - 
God himself lives, a life of love and holiness. - 
How condescending is God! how humble, how 
careful should the Christian be! what honor is - 
conferred upon him. In heaven he shall dwell more » 
immediately. with God, on earth God dwells with . 


him. ‘ Thus saith the high and lofty one.that in- - 


habiteth eternity, whose name-is Holy; I dwell in . 
the high and holy place, with. him. also that is of a | 
contrite and humble. spiit.”. We. meet with. no. - 
thing like this amongst men, a beggar may be rais- - 


ed to sit in a king’s palace, but God comesdown: _ 


and dwells with the humble. . 

As the Christian’s life comes from 
he always dependant upon God; he only stands -: 
by grace: when fullest of the divine communica- - 

G 3° tions, . 
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tions, he is‘ but'as a glass without a foot; he cannot 
stand: or hold what he hath received any na 
than. God'holds-him by his hand. 

Tlie Christian lias: need of constant examina- 
tion; he must often look into his heart to see how 
his: affections and desires are; if these be out of 
order; it is a-proof of negligence on-his part; when, 
servants:and-schelars-are negligent and in disorder, 
the blame attaches to the master. He must ex- 
aimitie His performances, and with all his care he 
will find-much cause-of self humiliation. Hath he 
been praying, hearing-the word, &c? let him sort 
the several, ingredients with which his duty was 
‘composed, and when he has separated pride, self, 
and other heterogeneal stuff, he will see how little 
has been done as it should be. We need no direct 
wilful transgressions to ruin us, our best perform- 
ances are of themselves sufficient to condemn and 
ruin us for ever. Al! must be purified by the 
blood of sprinkling, and be presented acceptable 
by the hands of our blessed High Priest the Lord 
Jesus. ‘The Christian must study. The lawyer 
and the physician béth study; they have each their 
peculiar books; so the Christian and his book is 
the “ Bible.” This he must study, not merely 
‘read; to read is one thing, to study is another ; 
the one is like a slight acquaintance, the other like 
a real friendship, 

The Christian will have sometimes to go out of 
his way, the way he thinks best, and would rather 
chuse; it is always best, however, for God to 

\etiuse' his wisdom cannot err, his way is always 
the 
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the best way; and the Christian may always rest 


satisfied, that in thus going out of his way, gong as 


it were a little about for God, he always has God’s 
company, for God always walks with them that 
walk with him in his appointed ways. _ | 
The Christian is expected to be fruitful, and to 
bring forth his fruit in his season; he must do 
much, and all in proper order; he must study, 
read, pray, hear, &c. attending to each in its pro- 
per time and place; he that pursues one duty to 
the neglect of another, may be said to rov God 
one way to pay him another. ‘The Christian surely 
will not sin. When a child of God sins, he takes 


part with the devil; how unnatural for a child to 


be found in arms against his father! 


‘The Christian must be crucified to the world and. 


the world to him: worldly pleasures are inconsist- 


ent with a life of devotedness to God. “ Love not 


the world, neither the things that are in the world. 
If any man leve the world, the love of the Father 
is not in him,” God allows the Christian to have 
as much of the world as‘is good and necessary for 
him, but no more; niore intoxicates and does harm. 
Though a master do not grudge his servant his 
meat and his drink, yet he will not like his servant 
to be’ laid up drunk, and disabled from waiting 
upon him by intemperance; and a drunken man is 
as fit to attend on his master, and do his business, 
asa ‘Christian overcharged with the pleasures of 
the world is to serve God ia any duty of godliness. 
All must be laid aside that stands in the way of his 
own profit and God’s glory. 

The 
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increase (if; we may se speak) his capital. The 


 taan of .God lay aside every, weight, and whatso- 
_ ever his hand findeth to: do, do it with:all his. 
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“The Chéistian i 18 to grow. in grace; to - 


formalist and; the hypocrite. content themselves’ 


with outside performances, but the Christian ought. 


not, cannot do so:.as the merchant sails - from. 
port fo port, not to see places, but to-take in his 

ladihg, and-to traffic, so must the. Christian. go! 
from ordinance to ordinance, not to see or be seen, 
but to carry..on his heavenly.business, that he may. 
become rich.in grace, rich towards God... And he. 
should <ver, bear.in mind, that he can do nothing. 

either for God: or -for himself i in ‘another.world.. 

Now. he may mush add ‘to. his future. greatness. 
and happiness;. now. he may.de. something for. 
God, shewing. forth his praise,.in_ helping his. 
people, in enlarging his. kingdom, &c. but in the 
world to come he can:do neither. Let, then, the. 


might, And-forasmuch as he.can do nothing with-- 
out the help of God’s Holy Spirit, let- him be care- 
ful to seek.and. to. secure his continual.aid.. Neg- 
ligence and sin grieve his good Spirit, and when a. 
man permits improper desires and affections to 
take a place in his heart, he may,expect the Spjrit 


~ of, God will .shew his displeasure, and even if he. 


should take his departure, it would only be just, 
seeing may be considered, right for him to 


go when. hip house .as.it were taken over 
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ow: and Goonness of Goo: 
in the Sormationof" “ANIMALS. 


from Pierre" Btudies of Nature. 


~ (Continued from page 52. ) 


180 & 10, 
HAY heard monsters an-. 

our fairs; but 1. never! 
had: the fortune to see a, single one, whatever 
trouble I could take to that effect... One-dayia 
placard: was displayed at, the fair of St..Qvide, 
A Cow‘with three eyes, and a Sheep with sm 
feet,” Ishad a-curiosity :to-see these anmals,,, and 
toexamine into the use they made of organs and 
members to my apprehension entirely superfluous. 
How; said:I' to myself, Nature plant six legs under 
the:body,ofia sheep, when,four were amply saffi- 
cient:to,supportit?) At the same-time I began to, 
recollect; that. the: fly, .who is .much lighter, than: 
the sheep, had: six; and this.reflection, I acknowe. 
ledge.stageered'me. But having ene day observed: 
a fly which had alighted on»the paper before me, 
I found shie frequently employed herself in alter-. 
nately brushing her head and wings with the two, 
fore andthe: two hinder feet... I. then. evidently, 
perceived that she had occasion for stx: feet, in: 
order to have the support of four, while the other 
two were applied: to the brushing service, especi- 
ally on a perpendicular plane. Having caught.and. 
examined her by the microscope, I discovered that, 
the two middle feet had'no. brush, but thatthe, 
other ‘four had. I further observed, that her body, 


was covered over with particles of dust, which) 
adhere 
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adhere to it in the atmosphere through which she 
flies; and that. her brushes: were double, furnished 
with fine hairs, between which she emitted, and 
drew back, at pleasure, two claws, similar to 
those of a cat, but incomparably sharper. ‘These 
claws enable the fly to. lay held: of the most po- 
lished surfaces, suchas the glass of mirrors, a 
which you see them-march — and downward, 
without sliding. 

_ I was. very curious.to see in what manner Na- 
ture had attached two new legs to the body_of.a 
sheep, and how she had-formed, in order to put 
them in motion, new nerves, new veins, and new 
muscles; with their insertions. ‘The third eye of 
the cow perplexed me still more. I had nothing 
for it, then, but like other simpletons, to part with 
my money for the gratifieation of my curiosity, 
The people were coming out in ¢rowds from the 
repository of those wonders, delighted and aston- 
ished with their pennyworth. At last, I too had. 
the satisfaction of contemplating the marvellous. 
sight. The two superfluous legs of the sheep, 
were nothing but two shrivelled pieces of Skin,. 
cut out like thongs, and hanging down frem the 
breast, but without touchingthe ground, and in-; 
capable of being of: any use whatever to the poor 
animal, “Phe pretended third eye of the cow, was 
a kind of oval wound in the middle of the forehead, . 
without orbit, without apple, without lid, and 
without any: membrane which presented one single 
organized part of an eye. I withdrew, without: 
examining whether these. accidents were natural. ov 
artificial 
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artificial, for, -in truth, it was not werth 4 

trouble. | 

There is a deeniiguits in the conduct of thre 
Creator towards man, which challenges the high- 
est admiration: it ie this, that in defying him on 
the one ‘hand, to infringe the regularity of His 
Jaws, to gratify .caprice; on the other, He fre- 
quently permits him to.derange the course of some 
.of them, to.relieve his necessities. For instance, 
He suffers the production of the mule, from the 
union of the ass and the mare, because that animal 
is so serviceable in mountainous countries, but 
positively forbids the re-production to proceed — 
in order to preserve the primitive species, which 
of more general utility. 


Manners and Customs of the AMERICAN 
IN DIANs. 


(From Heriot’s Travels in Canada.) 


‘EN many situations on the continent of America, 
‘the human race is found to approach nearer'to a 
state of nature, than in any part of the ancient 
world. The condition of some-of its inhabitants . 
secms+but little removed from that of the animals 
which range the gloomy ead -boundless woods. 
Man. may here be contemplated either emerging 
from a:rude state of liberty, or united into small 
communities, or .in a -state of comparative civili- 
zation. 

Although ‘many -of the Americans differ from 
each 
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each other in stature and in features, yet in com- 
plexion there is very little variation. ‘The tawny 
colour verging towards that of copper, is peculiar 
to the native inhabitants of the whole of this conti- 
nent. This effect cannot be attributed to the de- 
grees of temperature in the climate, to the air 
which they respire, or to. the nature of their 
aliment; for in no part of this extensive region 
has the European complexion, throughout a des- 
cent of many generations, undergone any change 
from its original colour. ‘The features of the 
Americans, when allowed to retain the shape which 
nature has designed them, would be by no means 
irregular or disgusting. ‘Their hair is coarse, lank 
and black; their eyes are of the same hue; and a 
‘prominence in the bones of the cheek seems to 
form an almost general characteristic. 

The origin of the inhabitants of this continent, 
cannot be traced with any degree of certainty. As 
the straits between Asia and America, in the lati- 
tude of sixty-six degrees north, are not many leagues 
in. breadth, it is not improbable that emigration 
from the old to the new hemisphere, first took 
_ place in this part of the globe. 

Several of the natives have derived from their 
ancestors a confused tradition, in which the pri- 
»milive descent of no particular race of men is 
described. It seems to regard the general origin 
of mankind, which being the most striking of all 
subjects of enquiry, has madean impression even 

on the minds of men who have attained but little . 
progress. m amprovement. 


The 
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OF THE AMERICAN INDIANS. 85 
_ The Indians seem not, in general, to be ignorant 
that their forefathers were strangers in the country 
which they now inhabit. | They assert, that they 
migrated from a distant region towards the west. 
The Iroquois, who, of all the nations of North 
America, the inhabitants of Mexico excepted, had 
made the greatest advancement in the social state, 


assert, that for a series of years they wandered 


from one situation to another, under the conduct. 


of a female. By her they were led over a great 
portion of the continent of North America, until 
they made choice of the tract which they now oc- 
cupy, whose climate was more temperate, and 
whose soil was more adapted to the purposes of 
cultivation, than that of any place they had before 
visited. She there distributed lands among her 
followers, and thus founded’a colony which has 
ever since retained its station. ‘The inhabitants of 
Agnier differ somewhat from the rest of the 
Iroquois, in the account Which they give of thew 
origin, and claim an exemption from the appella- 
tion Agonnonsionni, or constructors of dwellings, 
which is applied to the other tribes of that nation. 
_ The natives of the neighbouring territories, blend 
under one name the five tribes of the Lroquois, 
although each is possessed of its peculiar dialect, 
They inhabit the country on the north and south 
of lake Ontario, bounded on the east by lake Cham- 
plain. They are divided into Upper and Lower 
Iroquois, and iuto five cantons; the former dis- 
linguished by the appellations Tsonnonthouans, 
Goyogouens, and Onontagues; the latter by those 
x. H 
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of Agniers and Onoyouths. By extending their 


wars far beyond the limits of their domains, they 
found a nation in Virginia which differed but little 
from them in language, and which, although 
formerly connected with them by some affinity, 
had long been unknown to them or forgotten. Of 
this conformity of language they availed themselves, 
by combining the interests of that people with their 
own, and thus strengthened their association. 

These tribes, notwithstanding a variety of causes 
for jealousy, have ever maintained an union among 
themselves, which they express by saying, that 
they compose only one cabin or family. 


SINGULAR ADVENTURE in search of HippeEen 
‘TREASURE. 
(Extracted from Forbes Oriental Memoirs.) 


THE village of Nullah had been plundered 
and burnt by the Mahratta cavalry, when General 
Gaddard took Dhuboy, which, (says Mr. Forbes,) 
was not long before my visit. The principal house, 
a mansion far beyond the general style of Hindoo 
buildings, had belonged to a man of family and 
opulence, who emigrated during the war, and died 
in a distant country. The house and gardens 
were then in a state of desolation. I received 
private information that under a particular tower 
in this mansion was a secret cell, known only to 
the owner and the mason who constructed it; that 
very man gave me the intelligence ; adding, it was 
ptirposely formed to contain his treasure without 
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HIDDEN TREASURE. 87 
the knowledge of his family, and was afterwards 
closed with strong masoury. 

We accompanied the informer through several 
spacious courts and extensive apartments, in @ 
state of delapidation, until we came to a dark 
closet in a tower, in one corner of the mansion. 
This was a room about eight feet square. The 
diameter of the interior of the tower, seme stories 
above the supposed receptacle of the treasure. In 
the floor of this closet we observed a hole in the 
bricks and chunam, of which it was composed,. 
sufficiently large for a slender person to pass 
through. We enlarged the opening, and sent down 
two men by a ladder. After descending several 
feet, they came to another chunam or floor, with a 
similar aperture. ‘This also being enlarged, and 
torches procured, I perceived from the upper 
room that it was a gloomy dungeon of gréat depth,,. 
I desired the men to enter it and search for the 
treasure, which they positively refused; alleging, 
that throughout Hindoostan, wherever money was 
concealed, there existed one of the genii in the 
mortal form of a snake, to guard it: I laughed at 


their credulity, and enforced the order for their 
immediate descent with some energy. My attend- 


ants sympathized with their feelings, and under a 
deep impression of fear, seemed to wait the event 
in a sort of awful expectation. The ladder being 
too short to reach the floor of this subterraneous 
cell, | ordered strong ropes and additional torches 
to assist their descent. They at length reluctantly 
complied, and by the lights held in their hands, 
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during a slow progress down the ropes, we could 
distinguish through the gloom, the dark sides and 
moist floor of the dungeon. They had not been 
many seconds in search of the treasure, when they 
called out vehemently that they were enclosed 
with a large snake; and their cries, ascending from 
this dismal abyss, were most horrible: I still re- 
mained incredulous, and would not suffer the ropes 
for facilitating their escape to be lowered until I 
had seen the serpent. ‘Their screams were dread- 


fal and my resolution inflexible; until at length, 


by keeping the upper lights iheady, I perceived 
something like billets of wood, or rather more re- 
sembling a ships cable coiled up in a dark hold, 
seen from the deck; but no language can express 
my sensations of astonishment and terror, when I 
saw a horrid monster rear his head over an immense 
length of body coiled in volumes on the ground ; 
and working itself into exertion by a sort of slug- 
gish motion. What I felt on seeing two fellow- 
creatures exposed by my orders to this “ fiend of 
vengeful nature,” I must leave to the reader’s ima- 
gination. ‘There was not a moment for reflection ; 
down went the ropes, and we drew up the panting 
terrified wretches speechless ; but to my inexpres- 


_ sible joy, no otherwise affected than by the cold 


perspiration and deathlike state produced by fear, 
which soon subsided. Some hay being then 
thrown down upon the lighted torches left in the 
cavern, consumed the ‘mortal part of the guardian 
genius, as we afterwards took up the scorched and 
lifeless body of a large snake; but notwithstanding 
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a minute search, no money could be found. The 
proprietor had doubtless carried off his treasure 
when he fled to a foreign country. As the cells 
in the tower were all.very small and deep, and the 
walls of strong masonry, it appeared wonderful 
how the snake had subsisted. 


AFRICAN Birp’s NestTs.. 
(Extracted from Camphell’s Travels in South Aftiea.) 
A. TREE ata little distance from our waggons, 


(says Mr. C.) had two remarkable nests on it. The: 


one was about four yards in ciretimference, and 
the other three, and about a yard in depth. They 
are built of coarse grass, by a sniall bird which re- 


sembles our goldfinch. One of the nests had se-- 
venteen holes in the bottom. by which the birds. 


enter, the other had seyen.- At one time I saw 
about a hundred birds come out of them: it is in 


fact a town of birds, and perhaps may be the pro-- 
perty of a single par, m which they. accommodate 
all their descendants, A. horned. ow]. had: taken 
possession of the outside of the roof of the Jargest. 
for a nest: she was sitting on.it, and it appeared: 
from the bones and hair strewed under, that: she : 
lived upon the field mouse, I had the cuniosity to. 


climb the tree on purpose to examine this-pheno- 


meuon m nature... Lhe roof was. neatly thatched,. 


and a hollow in the middle ¢ontamed the owl, but 


no passage leading to the inside. 1 had no way to, 


examine the apartments within, without destroying, 
‘a arent past of the nest, which would have been a 


cruel. 
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cruel operation, wherefore I left it in the state in 
which I found it. , 


SUBSISTENCE of AnimALs in a Desart. 
(Extracted from Campbell’s Travel’s in South Africa.) 


I WAS for some time surprised, (says Mr. C.) 
how such multitudes of lizards and mice as inha- 
bit the desart, could live without water; but I 
observed ‘many succulent plants of various kinds, 
hanging full of small berries containing water. I 
poured out.of one large berry about three tea 
spoonfuls of water, and I witnessed the mice 
dragging them into their holes, just as seamen take 
casks of water into their ships. A wonderful pro- 


vision which God has made to supply the wants of 


these little animals. 


Account of the Busun Louse. 
(Extracted from Campbell’s Travel’s in South Africa.) — 


THE bush louse is about the size of a large 
bug, and in colour black. When it fixes on the 
skin of a person, it is hardly possible to get it off 
without cutting * to pieces, indeed it sticks so 
close to the skin that it cannot be felt by the touch. 
If you try to serape it off with a knife, the knife 
slides over it. One fixed on my wrist (says Mr. C.) 
and no means which I used to take it away suc- 
ceeded: one of our people (continues Mr. C.) | 
poured the juice of tobacco upon it, which made 
it raise itself a little above the skin, when he seized 

it 
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itand tore it away. When it has sucked itself 
full of blood, it falls off of its own accord. ‘The 
poor cattle are sometimes covered with them, 
which when the crow perceives, he comes and 
stands upon the cow’s back till he has picked as 
many as satisfies his hunger. ‘The cow is so 
leased with his employment, that she gives him 
no molestation till he has finished his repast. 


A SINGULAR EXPEDIENT. 
(Extracted from Campbeli’s Travei’s in South Africa.) 


THE flies are very numerous and very trouble- 
some all the year; but the Namacquaas bave a 
strange method of obtaining temporary relief from 
them. They rub milk over their sheep, and 
placing’ them before the door of their hut driye 
out the flies, which instantly light upon the sheep 
whose backs are wet with the milk, when they are 
driven to a distance. 


- - — 


ANECDOTES. 
Of His present Masesry. 

HIS Majesty riding from Windsor one day in 
the month of July 1779, was overtaken by a 
violent storm of rain, and being separated from 
his company, he made towards a farm house, or 
rather cottage belonging to a man named Stiles, 
near Stoke. Here he alighted, and going mto 
the house, found a girl turning a goose which was 
hanging 
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hanging before the fire by a string. The king de- 
sired the girl to put his horse mto the shed, which 
she consented, at the same-time requesting him to 
mind the goose. While she was gone, the farnicr 
entered, and great was his surprise to see the king, 


whom he knew, so employed. He however hat 


presence of mind to relieve his Majesty without 
appearing embarrassed, and on the return of his 
daughter, he went to rub down the horse. His 
Majesty, with his wonted good nature, conversed 
on this mode of cookery and the advantages of a 
jack; soon after which the weather clearing up, he 
mounted and rode away. When he was gone, the 
farmer perceived a paper on the shelf,‘ and having 
opened it, found in it: five guneas, with these 
words written in pencil, “ To buy a jack.” 


Of Louis XVI. 

IN the-course of the mock trial of that well- 
intentioned prince, Louis XVI, many absurd and 
impertinent questions were put to him by his un- 
feeling judges. Among the rest he was asked 
what he had done with a sum of money (a few 
thousand pounds) of which he was known to have 
heen lately in possession. The king paused a few 
moments, and with lis eyes suffused in tears, re- 
plied in a faint voice, “ J’amais A faire des heureux.” 


[had a pleasure in alleviating the distresses of 
others. 
The truer Use of Books. 
PETER the Great, caused many foreign books 
to be translated into the Russian language, and 
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among others. “ Pussendorff’s introduction to the | 


states of Europe.” A monk to whom the trans- 
lation of this book was committed, presented it 
some time after to the emperor ;, who turning over 
the leaves, changed countenance at one parficular 


chapter, and addressed the monk with an indignant | 


air; “ Fool” said he, “ what did I order thee to 
do? Is this a true translation?” ‘Then referring 
to the original, he pointed out a paragraph in 
which the author had spoken with great asperity of 
the Russians, and which the translator had omitted. 
“ Go instantly,” said he, “ and execute my orders 
rigidly; it is not to flatter my subjects that I have 
this book translated and printed, but ¢o enstrenet 
and reform them. 


MAXIMS, &c. 


N*.8. DERIDE not any man’s deformities, but 
bless God they are not yours. Men shall answer at 
God’s bar for their vicious habits and evil tempers, 
but not for their natural imperfections. 

9. Every lust that we indulge deals withus as 
Delilah did with Sampson, not only robs us of 
our strength, but leaves us fast bound. 

10. Nature makes us poor only when we want 
necessaries, but custom gives the name of poverty 
to the want of superfluities. 

11. Examples do not authorize a fault. Vice 
must never plead prescription. 

12. He that finds a thing steals it if he endeavours 
not to restore it to the owner. 
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The Rerscos, the EXHORTATION, and the 
PROMISE. 


WHEN we raise our thoughts to the heavenly 
abodes, and attempt to consider the Majesty, the 
gteatuess, the glory, and the blessedness of God; 
_ when we behold him surrounded by the heavenly 
hosts who contiwally adore and bless Him, and 
having thus considered the Great Jehovah as in- 
habiting the praises of eternity :—then casting our 
eyes upon this lower world, behold the nothing- 
hess, the vanity, the vileness, and the wickedness 
of man, we wonder how it can be that the Lord 
of heaven should regard the inhabitants of- earth, 
and with the Psalmist we are ready to exclaim, 
“ Lord what is man that thou art mindful of him, 
or the son of man that thou visitest him?” And 
doth the Lord indeed regard the children of men, 
deth He indeed notice them with compassion and 
tenderness, doth He indeed concern himself for 
their welfare, and seek to do them good? Yes, 
He doth, “ Good and upright is the Lord, there- 
fore will he teach sinners in the way;” in the 
good way, the way of peace, the way of happiness, 
the way of life, the way. that leadeth to everlasting 
blessedness. How good is God! “ O that men 
would praise the Lord for his goodness, and for 
his wonderful works to the children of men!” But 
naturally all are out of the way, they are “ all 
gone out of the way,” and “ the’ way of peace 
have they not known.” Before then any can be 
instructed and guided in the good way, they must 
necessarily 
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necessarily be first brought out of the bad way ; 
the way of sin, the way of destruction and misery. 
And how is this done? Our Bible tells us.. The 
Lord visits and reproves the thoughtless and the 
ungodly, and when they turn at his reproof, then | 
he blesses them, then he leads them in the good 
way, and rejoices over them continually to do them 
gene. 

Connected beromrithos are three things which de- 
mand at once our attention, and our gratitude. 
God’s kind Reproof,- -his compassionate Ethorta- 
tién, and his gracious Promise. 

I. His kind Reproof.—And for what doth God 
reprove sinners 

Ist. For their folly. “ How long ye sinphe ones 
will ye love simplicity?” Simplicity here means 
foolishness, and surely nothing can well be more 
foolish than for persons to prefer their bodies to 
their souls, time to eternity, and the things of earth | 
to the things of heaven. Yet this is naturally «the 
way of all; and hence we see so many busily em- 

ployed in providing for the wants and comforts 
of their bodies which a few hours may turn to 
death and corruption, whilst no provision is made 
for their souls which shall endure for ever. What 
thoughtful care to make ‘time pass pleasantly, 
whilst there is scarcely a thought for eternity ! 
What numbers are preferring a few houses or 
lands on earth, to the glorious inheritance of the 
saints in light ;. heaping up riches more than they 
ean enjoy, and from which they may be snatehed 

away 
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away ina moment. Heaping up iiches and not 
knowing who shall gather them; ricl.es which from 
day to day we see make to themselves wings and 


‘flee away. ‘The honours, riches, and pleasures of 


the world are contemptible trifles, compared with 
the honour which descends from God ; the durable 
riches which he bestows, and the p’easures which 
are at his right hand for evermore. ‘I'o chuse and 
anxiously pursue the former, whilst these latter 
are despised and neglected, bespeaks great folly, 
and for this folly God reproves. 

Again, the foolishness of mankind appears in 
the preferring every thing and any thing to God. 
There is scarcely any thing, however foolish, vain; 
and worthless, but what has been chosen in pre- 
ference to God. Andis not God the source, the 
spring, the fountain of all good? Every good pro- 
ceeds from Him. Not only in a natural sense, 


‘but also in respect to all enjoyment of happiness ; 


it is “ im Him we live, and move, and have our 
being.” Yet God reproves for our folly thus, 
“They have forsaken. me the fountain of living 
waters, and have hewn out unto themselves cis- 
terns, broken cisterns which can hold no water!’ 
God is “a refuge from the storm,” “a covert 
from the heat,” “ adefence against the oppressor,” 
“avery present help in time of trouble,” “the 
only Saviour,” “ the Rock of ages,” the succour 
of the needy and distressed, “ the God of all cou- 
solation,” a.friend of the friendless, “ a husbaud 
to the widow,” and “a father to the fatherless.” 


How 
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“THe reproor. 
How foolish then must all those be who make not 
God their confidence and ‘their happiness ; and 
folly God:reproves.— But healso 
2d. Reproves’ for ingratitude and wickedness. 
“ Hear O heaven, and give ear O earth, for the 
‘Lord hath spoken ; Ihave nourished and brought 
up children and they have rebelled agamst me. 
The ox knoweth his owner, and the ass his mas- 
ter’s crib, but Israel doth not know, my people 
doth not consider!” Here men are complamed of 
as less grateful than the ox or ass! God feeds, 
clothes, preserves, and blesses them from day to 
fay, mercy follows them ‘al} their days, they are 
loaded with ‘his benetits, and yet they notice not 
his kind hand ; “ God is not in all their thoughts !” 
It is bad to live unthankful, but the case 1s even 
worse than this; hear O heaven, give ear O earth, 
the Lord hath nourished, fed, blessed, and brought 
_ up children, and they have rebelled against him; 
have leagued with Satan, taken up arms against 
their God, trampled under foot his laws, profaned 
his Sabbaths, despised his ordinances, and blas- 
phemed his Holy Name! At such a sight sure 
angels blush and devils triumph! But even this 
is not all! God reproves sinners for this ‘their in- 
gratitude and wickedness; yet have we also to- 
add, 
3d. He reproves for their obstinacy and _per- 
verseness, their contempt of his reproof and mock- 
_ery of his forbearance. “ How long ye simple 
ones will ye love simplicity, and the scorners de- 


light in their scorning, and fools hate knowledge ?” 
Vol. x. “ have 
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we  . 
Lhave. ye refused, ‘L have. stretched 
my. hand; but ye have 
- get at. nought all: my, counsel, and would none of 
seproof!”..O-how..good is.God |. How wicked 


«is maw! How kind..is. his. reproof, how great his 


mercy t Let us.now, consider. by what megas. 


Lats By, his: ‘In various ways sweep- 


eo away the refuges of lies... By sickness, distress, 


loss of friends, Sc..and.sometimes in the 


mostalarming manner that;the-living may lay it to 


thus. swift..destruction.sometimes cometh 


the. ungodly; “the drumkard:.perishes in his 


the. swearer. is arrested in the midst | 


~ hus oaths. by, the. wrath of, heaven, the. har, is 
dead, and the Sabbath- breaker dies. 
of to. alarm, the. .plainest. and 
reasoning. to form, our, judgment and 
our, minds, such. accounts of.. God, his. 


accounts of his dealings and. kind intentions, 

to, soften the hardest. heart and allure the 
perverse mind, to. kindle our love and secure 
affections ;. guch promises, . such apsurances 


present.and everlasting good, as.if only consi- 


and, attended: to, would outweigh every 


“Phe. word of God is indeed “ pro- 
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mess, his METCYs, his. grace and. ‘Tove, to. mankind ; 


and Al ne-with , speace and joy 


raproof,” as..well for. doctrine, and 
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By" his Not bythe woide 


Mijesty immediately from heaven, rieither bythe: 
voice of beings,’ but by like Ourstives; 
whose terror ‘Shall not‘ mike ‘us: afraid.” These : 
having beew first themwelves’ reproved,’ having 
turned at the reproof; and having experienced: the 
blessedness consequent thereupon, they arepre- 
pared ‘to. speak *to ‘others, The: Lord having®: 
granted unto them the joy of his salvation, ‘and: / 
being upheld by his free Spivit, they teach 


the bad ways’ of sin; “ God hath given 
the word of reproof, “ and great:is'the! company) 
of'them that publish it.” Wevonght to:adore! the; 

goodness of God in .respect botlito the 
faithful:-men, and also:to ‘the variety of ‘talents:: 
employed. Some are — 
and ‘speak ‘conviction powerfally:to 
whilst others milder:'way 


gtessors the ‘good ways of God, contrastediwith 


yet as effectually, carry teproof, aud 


nitence, end Gods: 
‘sin ond transgression’ im their varied forme, ‘the’: 
sinner is reproved in his own.conscience, his whole, 
life, the very secrets of his heart aré:laid openjbe, 
sees and feels the truth: clearly, so af, 


the: prophet: proclaimed: in:hidiears, 
the:maw!” other times:thesi: faithful servapte; 


of the Lord shew thi: folly,and. awful 


“ners, ‘contrasting those withthe wisdom and. happy: 
ead of those. serve again, they 
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100 THE REPROOE. | 
forth the astonishing goodnessof God, his pity to- 
wards even the worst of sinners, his mercy mani- 
fested to the niost rebellious of men, bis love to 
their séuls, his-desize for their salyation and hap- 
piness; the love of God manifested:in giving his 
Son to-die for sinners, his readiness. to receive re- 
turning sinners, the pleasure he takes in those that 
fear im, in those that hope in his mercy, the de- 
light-he takes in bléssing and. making thein happy, 
the good things he hath prepared, for them that 
love him, and the blessedness of that heaven where 
he brings hié servauts to, and whereunto he would 
bring also the most ungrateful, wicked, and aban- 
doued sinner on the fice of the earth. Now 
whist they are thus speaking, sinners are hereby 
reproved ; their ingratitude, their baseness, fol'y, 
_ and wickedness rise up-before them. God’s good- 
ness Feproves their badness, His: mercy towards 
them reproves their want of mercy to themsclves; 
his gracious designs towards them, his kind pro- 
vision for them, reprove their thoughtlessness aud 
their ingratitude ; surely it must reprovethem, that 
whilst God is laving wp treasures of blessedness 
for them: in heaven, they are “ despising the riches 
of his goodness, and treasuring up unto themselves 
wrath against the day of wrath.” Many a. poor 
prodigal has felt this reproof, and after acknow- 
ledging how greatly he has offended against hea- 
ven, has with a ful) heart cried out “ I will arise 
and go to my Father, and will say unto him, Fa- 
ther F have sinned against heaven and in thy sight, 
and am no more worthy to be called thy Son, 
| make 
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THE REPROOF. (101 
make me as one of thy hired servants,” only let me 
be received again and pardoned, only let me live 
in thy presence, Jet me. be one of thy family, under 
thy eye, thy»teachinig, thy guidance, only let. me 
have thy smiles, lift up upon me and Jet me enjoy 
the light of thy countenance, and I shall be coni- 
tent, I shall be happy ; do with me in every other | 
respect as seemeth thee good. ss 

Lastiy, By his Spint. No sooner do we come 
to those years wherein we know good and evil, 
than the good Spirit ‘of God begins his gracious 
vperations upon the heart. . If sinners would only 
confess the truth, how many affecting accounts 
should we have of the reproofs and strivings - of 
this good spirit! Whilst yet in childhood he kindly 
visits, follows, and reproves,: day after day, year 
after year; in youth he doth not:forsake, but still. 
follows, still reproyes; in manhood he is unwilling. 
to depart, vay, he follows and reproves even to 
vrey hairs! Astonishing mercy! Wondrous pa- 
ticuce! How unwilling is God that sinners should 
perish! One might reasonably. expect that all. 

Yield to his Jove’s resistless:power, . 
And fight against their God no more; 

My young readers, all of them know these 
tliings to be true; yes, at avery early age this 
blessed reprover began with us, and in various 
ways has he strove with us to the present; we 
can recollect that at one time he alarmed our con- 
science, rouzed our fears, and made us uneasy ; 
at another time he put good thoughts into our 
13 minds, 
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minds, softened our unfeeling hearts, gave us sen- 
sations of mingled pain and pleasure, producing 
affections and-desires of a heavenly kind ; gave us 
(in a certain sense) to taste of the powers of the 
world to come, our thoughts, affections, and dc- 
sires, went sweetly out after God. But alas! we 
trifled, we despised his counsel; we mixed once 
again with the giddy multitude, or ‘we gave place 
to'sin. Stil our. kind friend left us not, still he 
warned and wooed us, still he continued at the 
door and knocked, still he was a gracious and 
faitliful reprover. Happy for us, if we have turned 
at his reproof! This, however, 1s the next subject 


of consideration. 
(To te continued.) 


OBITUARY. 


Snort Account of Witt1amM Hoven, Son 


of Mr. Houven of Five Oaks gear Bit- 
LINGSHURST, SUSSEX. 


WILLIAM HOLDEN, the subject of this me. 
moir, was born December 13th, 1800.. A Sunday 
School Leing established in the neighbeurhood where 


his parents resided, he was admitted, and continued | 


punctually to attend till within a short time of his 
death... 


About a year after his admittance, there was rea- | 


son to hope he was deeply convinced of his state as 
asinner. The death of.a young man who attended 
the chapel, occasioned the preaching of a Sermon 
from Matt. v. 25. “ Agree with thine adversary 
quickly,” 
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quickly,” &e. This discourse, together with an ex-. 


hortation to the children, after the hour of teaching, 
were made the instruments of awakening his mind 


to reflection, and leading him to seek salvation in a ~ 


crucified Saviour, From this period he began to 


' read the Bible, in doing which he was frequently 


much affected. This. induced his mother, (a pious 
woman,) to enquire into the state of his mind. He 
repos “ Oh mother what a sinner Iam.” She re- 
plied, ‘ We are all smners, because all have sinned, 

and come short of the glory of God.’ “ But,” said 
he, “ I think there is none so badasIam.” Shortly. 
iterwabds he shewed an inereasing regard to the 
sacred volume, which he perused with great dilix 
gence, and from which he at length experienced 
much delight and satisfaction. He never willingly 
neglected attending the means of grace, and when 
checked by others for his anxiety to attend the Sun- 


day School, he would reply, “ 1 love the Sabbath, 


I must be early at the perce. from worst I go to 
worship Ged.” 

He was an attentive hearer of the word, ata on 
his return home would repeat to his mother the 
heads of the discourse, with such other parts of it 
as he could recollect. He would also: frequently 


-read the Bible to her, aceompanied with his own 


observations. On one of these oceasions'he said; 
“Mother, it is not by any thing wé éan do that we 
shall obtain heaven ; but for what Christ-has done 
for us, blessed be his name.” He frequently-re- 
proved sin among those of his own ace; and when 
he sometimes. heard them cursing’ ‘and swéaritig, or 
reviling him for his attachment to the’ means! of 
grace, he wovld shed tears on their account} and -re- 
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104 ACCOUNT OF WILLIAM HOLDEN. 
mark that it was impossible for them to go to heaven 
without a change of heart and life. 

In the month of April, 1813, it pleased the Lord 
to visit him with the disease which terminated in 
his dissolution. His pains were considerable, and 
from the nature of his malady, (water in the brain) 
he was frequently insensible. Sometimes he would 
exclaim, *‘ | cannot bear this pain,” but immediately 
checking himself, he added, ‘* What did my Saviour 
bear for me.” 

During his lucid intervals he manifested great 
submission to the divine will. On being asked whe- 
ther he wished to recover, he replied, “ I would 
rather die and be with Christ; but, if it is.his will. 


IT should recover, his will be done.” Seeing his mo- 
ther weep one day, he said, ‘“ Mother do not weep 
. for me, the Lord is doing great things forme.” He 


would frequently ery out, “ Come Lord Jesus, come 
dear Saviour, come quickly.” 

_ About three days before his death, he was visited 
by one of his teachers, On being asked whether he. 
thought he should go to heaven? he replied, “ I 
hope I shall.” Ifis friend next asked him why he 
wished to go there? The answer was, “Phat 1 may 
love and serve God better.” The next question was 
whether he feared death? He said, “ No.” The 
teacher observed, that believers had no reason to 
fear: death, for Christ had taken away thé sting.— 
He appeared delighted with the conversation,. but 
not being able to reply, he gently pressed his friends 
band, and never spoke afterwards. He died May 
6th, 1813, aged 12 Years and Six Months, leaving 
an additional testimony to the truth of the gospel, 
and the efficacy of divine grace, 
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DAILY DUTIES, 
Dependance and Enjoyment. 
“ For whether we live, we live unto the Lord; and whether 
we die, we die unto the Lord.”—Romans xiv. 8. | 

WHE", streaming from tlie eastern skies 

The morning light salutes my eyes, 

O Sun of Righteousness, divine, 

On me, with beams of mercy shine ; 


Chase the dark clouds of guilt away, 
And turn my darkness into day. 


When, to heaven’s Great and Glorious King, 
My morning sacrifice | bring; 

And, mourning o’er my guilt and shame 

Ask mercy, in my Saviour’s name; 

Then, Jesus, sprinkle with thy blood, 

And be my Advocate with God. — 


As every day thy mercy spares 

Will bring its trials and its cares, 

O Saviour, ’till my life shall end, 

Be thou my Counsellor and Friend : 
Teach me thy. precepts, all divine, 
And be thy great Example mine. 


When pain transfixes every part, 
And langour settles at the heart ; 
When, on my bed diseased, opprest, 
I turn, and sigh, and long for rest ; 
O Great Physician! see my grief, 


And grant thy servant sweet relief. 
Should 
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Should Poverty’s consuming blow 

Lay all my worldly comforts low, 

And neither help nor hope appear, 

My steps to guide, my heart to eheer ;— 
Lord! pity, and supply my need ; 

For thou, on earth, was’t poor indeed. 


Should Providence profusely pour 

Its various blessings in my store ; 

O keep me from the ills that wait, 

On such a seeming prosperous state: — 
From hurtful passions set me free, 
And humbly may I walk with Thee. 


When each day’s scenes and labours close, 
And wearied nature seeks repose ; 

With pardoning mercy richly blest 

Guard me, my Saviour, while I sest; 

And as each morning sun shall rise, 

O lead me onward to the skies, - 


And at my Life’s last setting sun, 
My conflicts o’er, my labours done ; 
Jesus, thine heavenly radiance shed, 
To cheer and bless my dying bed. 


-And from death's gloom my spirit raise, . 


“To sce thy face, and sing thy praise.” 


“ PRAISE IS COMELY,.” 


GOOD indeed it is to sing 
Praises to our heav’nly King: 
Praise is comely, but most sweet, — 
When our hearts with voices meet, 


W. S, 


Who 
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Who that knows the God of Love, 
Who that e’er his grace did prove, 
Pardon, peace, thro’ Christ obtain, 
Can his heart or voice restrain ? 


Praise him then with one accord, 
All ye ransom’d of the Lord ! 
Ev'ry heart and ev'ry tongue 
Joining in the grateful song. er 


~~ 


Heav’n above with songs abounds : 
Earth should echo back the sounds: 
Cheerful praise from all should flow, 
Saints above and saints below. 


HASY. 


LES MAXIMES DE LA SAGESSE. 


RENDEZ au Créateur ce que l’on doit lui rendre : 
Refleéchissez avant que de rien entreprendre, © 
Point de societé qu’ avec d’honétes gens, — 

Et ne vous enflez point de vos heureux talens. 
Conformez vous toujours aux sentimens des autres ; 
Cédez honétement si l'on combat !es votres. 

Donez vttention a tout ce que lon vous dit. 

Et n’affectez d’avoir heaucoup d’esprit. 
N’entretenez persone au-dela de sasphére; 
Et dans tous vos discours tachez d’étre sincére. 
Tenez votre parole inviolablement, 

ht ne prometez point inconsidérément. 

Sojez officienx, complaisant, doux, afable, 
‘Et pour tous les humains d’un abord favorable. 
Sans étre familier, alez un air aisé ; 

Ne décidez de rien qu’ apréz Pavoir pesé. 

Aiimez sans interét; pardonez sans foiblesse. 


Soiez 
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Soiez soumis aux grand sans aucune bassesse. 
Cultivez avec soin l'amitié d’unchacun. 

A l’egard des procés n’en intentez aucun. 

Ne vous informez point des afaires des autres ; 
Sans affectation dissimulez les vétres. 

Prétez de bon grace, avec discernement. 

Sil faut récompenser faites, le grassement : 

Et de quelque fagon que vous youliez paroitre, 
Que ce soit sans excés, et sans vous méconoitre. 
Compatissez tohijours aux disgraces d’autru : 
Supportez les défauts soiez fidele ami, 
Surmontez les chagrins ov l’esprit s’ abandone, 
Et ne les faites point rejaillir sur pérsone. 3 
Od la discorde régne, aportez-y la paix, 

Et ne vous vengez poimt qu’ a force de bienfaits. 
Reprenez sans aigreur ; doitez sans flatcrie, 
Riez passablement; entendez raillerie. 

Estimez wn-chacun dans sa profession ; 

Et ne critiquez rien par ostentation. 

Ne reprochez jamais les plaisirs que vous faites, 
Et métez les au rang des afaires secrétes. 
Prévenez les bescins d’un ami malheureux. 

Sans prodigalité rendez-vous généreux. 
Modérez les transports d'une bdle naissante, 


Et ne parlez qu’ en bien de la persone absente. 
Parlez peu, pensez bien, et ne trompez persone. 
Faites toujours cas de ce que l’on vous done. 
‘Ne tyrannissez point le pouvre débiteur ; 


Pour vous, come pour lyi, soiez de bone humeur ; 
Au bonheur du prochain:ne portez point dénvie, 
Ne divulgez jamais ce que Yon vous confie, 
Ne vous vantez de rien; gardez votre seerét : 
Apreéz quoi, metez-yous au-dessus du caquet. 
_PENSER. 
(A translation in verse is requested. ) 
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YOUTH’S MAGAZINE: 


€pangelical Miscellany. 


APRIL, 1815. 


The Juvoment of Cain. 


sts A fugitive and a vagabond shalt thou be in the earth.’ — 
Genesis iv, 14. 


DREADFUL sentence! Methinks unequalled 
in horror by any in the sacred volume, one only 
excepted, namely, that to be pronounced by the 
righteous Judge upon the wicked, in the great 
day,— Depart ye cursed into everlasting fire !” 
Nay, may we not consider these as one and the 
same in substance—the one as the beginning, tlie 


other as the consummation? The one is present 


destruction in banishment from the presence of 
the Lord, and the blessings of his. people,—the 
other 1s “ everlasting destruction from the presence 
of the Lord, and from the glory of his power.” 

A fugitive, literally, is one that flees; a vagabond, 
one that wanders at large without home, without 
connexions. Did we see any one fleeing, - with 
alarm and horror depictured in his countenance, 
might we not be led to inquire the cause of such 
flight, alarm, and distress? Look at Cain! in- 
quire and be instructed. He flees, but wherefore ? 
from what cause, or causes? 

First of all, undoubtedly, The sentence of God: 
the Lord hath pronounced him a fugitiye, and he 
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eS 


of necessity immediately becontes one ; but there 
were other more general and natural causes con- 
spiring to render him what God had proneunced 


him., First—A constant abiding sense of the 


divine displeasure; he knew, he felt he was ac- 
cursed of God—cursed in himself—in his cir- 
cumstances—in the work of his hands—in his 
basket, and in his store! No wonder then he fled, 
but whither could he flee from the eye or the hand | 
of God? Surely Cain might in this respect have 
expfessed himself tn the after-language of David, 
“ Whither shall I go from thy spirit, or whither 
shall I flee from thy presence? If I ascend up— 
into heaven thou art there: if I make my bed in 
hell, behold, thou art there. If I take the wings 
of the morning and dwell in the uttermost parts 
of the sea; even there shall thy hand lead me, and 
thy right hand shall hold me.” 

Secondly,—The ‘ never-ceasing accusations of 
a guilty conscience. As it respects the general 
dispositions of his mind he was wicked and vile, 
and in his general conduct, he brought forth evil 
things out of this evil treasure of his heart; for 
these his consgence would centinually accuse. 
But after the murder of his righteous brother, we 
may suppose the réproaches of his conscience to 
have been severe indeed; he saw and felt the sin- 
fulness of his sin in all its horrors. The voice of 
his brother’s blood which reached the ears of 
Jehovah, must also have been continually sounding 
m his ears, and dreadful must have been the 


clamours of his conscience,—constant, uninter- 


rupted, 
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JUDGMENT OF CAIN. 11} 
rupted, never ceasing! “ The spirit of a man may. 
sustain his infirmities, byt a wounded spirit who 
can bear?” A man may be afflicted in hia family, 
in his circumstances ; he may be m sickness, pain, 
er other very trying things, but if all be right 
within, if he have peace of couscience flowing front 
peace with God, he may sustain and cheerfully 


pass through every ill he meets with; but with a. 


. wounded spirit, with a guilty accusing conscience, 
no wonder if a man cannot rest, if he become a 
fugitive ; nay, need we wonder that so many seek 
to quiet their disturbed minds, and end their horrors 
by the pistol or the halter! 


. Thirdly,—Sad forebodings of eternal perdition! | 


“a fearful looking for of judgment and fiery in- 
dignation.” Whether we understand the sentence 
as absolutely securing his eternal perdition or not, 
yet, so long as he lived without repentance, par- 
don, and peace, he must of uecessity feel the sen- 
tence of eternal death within himself, and anticipate 
the horrors of his future state. Thus circum- 
stanced, need we wonder that he became a fugitive, 
and that he fled, going out from the presence of 
the Lord? He had equal cause to be a yagabond, 
his former home must have become hateful to him; 
how could he bear to remain in that place where 
every thing he saw reminded him of a murdered 


brother, or in that family, in every one of whom he- 


saw the parent, the brother, or the sister of him 
whose blood called for vengeance upon his guilty 
head? Every one in the family must also see in 


hun the murderer of their son, or thew brother, 
K 3 their 
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their companion, and their friend ; could there be 
union, harmony, or fellowship under such circum- 
stances? Besides, in himself, Cain felt continual 
dissatisfaction and restlessness, and therefore na- 
turally became a vagabond in the earth, and like 
the unclean spirit went about continually seeking 
rest, and finding none. 

Now, do we not in this unhappy being, see the 
real state of every ungodly unconverted sinner? It 


‘ys true there are thousands m the world who are 


“ dead in trespasses and sins,” so dead as to be in- 
sensible to the curse of God which rests upon their 
heads, whose consciences are so blinded or so har- 
dened, through sin, as to sleep almost continually, 
and who scarcely ever think of the day of vengeance 
of our God: still, however, they are fugitives ; they 
flee from the presence of the Lord, and they are va- 
gabonds, having no fellowship or connexion with the 
family or people of God. But how is it with the sin- 
ner whose mind ts so far enlightened as to see and to 
feel his state, and who nevertheless goes on in sin? 
Does he not feel the curse of God upon him in all 
his ways? does not an accusing conscience haunt 
him im ell his paths? and has he not a fearful fore- 
boding of a dreadful eternity? Hence he flees 
from God, from his ways, and from his people, 
aud seeks in the follies and pleasures of the world, 
in company and mirth, in ‘worldly pursuits, or in 
grosser sensual delights, to drown the voice cf 
conscience, to divert his mind and cause him te 
forget his present and his anticipated future misery. 
But how striking ts the likeness between Cain 
and 
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—= 
and the backslider! both have been visible mem- 
bers of the church, professors of religion, num- 
bered with the people of God, and both have gone 
out from the presence of the Lord! Methinks I 
see the poor backslider;—there 1s the place of 
public worship—the place .where the presence of 
God hath often been manifested; here hath that 
unhappy man met and worshipped with the people 
of God, joined im the same prayers, im the same 
praises, sat under the same ministry, and partaken 
in the same ordinances; but now he meets. no 
more ! he is a poor fugitive, an alien, a wanderer ! 
O, what are his feelings! Alas! he hath indeed 
“ pierced himself. through with many. sorrows!” 
His conscience hath not as yet become “ seared 
as with a hot iron.” No, hke Cain he feeds the 
displeasure of an angry God, the accusations of a 
guilty conscience follow him wherever he goes, 
and he hath mdeed “ a certaim fearful looking for 
of judgment and fiery mdignation,” can expect 
nothing but “ everlasting destruction from the 
presence of the Lord, and from tbe glory of his 
power !” 


Here, however, let us for a moment pause, and 


in humble adoration of the Divine dispensations 
of justice and grace, “‘ behold the goodness and 
the severity of God: on Cain, who fell, severity ; 
but towards us goodness, if we continue in his 

goodness: otherwise we also shali be cut off,” 
Whence is it that when a sinner hath for a few 
years persisted ‘in his sins, God doth not im ven- 
yeanice cut him off from the face cf the earth, or 
SK give 
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give him up altogether to a reprobate mind, to fil] 
up the measure of his iniquities, and fall headleng 
mto eternal perdition? Whence is it that the 
instant a backslider turns his back upon God, and 
returns into the world and sin, vengeance doth not 
seal his eternal wretchedness? Why is not the 
dread sentence of Cain pronounced on his guilty 
head, “ and now thou art cursed from the earth: 
a fugitive and a vagabond shalt thou (henceforth) 
be in the earth?” Itis because God “is slow to 
anger and of great mercy, not willing that any 
a. should perish.” It is because he “ hath no plea- 
sure in the death of him that dieth, but rather that 

lt should turn and live.” And may the wicked 

and the ungodly, the vile transgressor, the very 
| _ * Ethiopean in sin, “ turn and live?” and may the 
2 4 ungrateful backslider, may he also return and live ? 
|| Yes ; the sinner may, the backslider may, the vilest 
ii, and the worst may come to God and live. 
Amazing mercy! wondrous grace! Sinner, back- 
| | slider, hear, listen to, and receive the wondrous 
(| tale, “ God so loved the world that he gave his 
: only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth m him 
might not perish, but have everlasting life.” 
Hereby God “ can be just and the justifier of him 
that beheveth m Jesus.” Here, indeed, mercy and 
truth have met together, righteousness and peace 
| have kissed each other.” And who can tell but 
: God ‘hath spared thee thus long, expressly that 
| thou mightest enjoy the blessings of Ins grace in 
Christ Jesus. O say then im the language of one 

ef old, “ Return wnto thy rest, O my soul, for the 
Lord 
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Lord hath dealt bountifully with thee.” Then 
shalt thou no longer be a fugitive and a vagabond 
in the earth, nay, the Lord thy God will remove 
the cause, and the effects will cease. He will 
take away that sense of his displeasure, under which 
thou hast so long laboured; he will lift up upon 
thee the light of his countenance; he will shed 
abroad his love in thy heart; a sense of that love 
will sweetly constrain thee; thou wilt be drawn 
towards God with leve, as with the bands of a man; 
thou shalt then say, “ It is good for the to draw 
nigh unto God,” and in so doing thou shalt take 
up a song of praise and thanksgiving, and say, 
“© Lord I will praise thee, though thou wast 
angry with me, thine anger is turned away and 
thou comfortest me, Behold God is my salvation, 
I will trust and not be afraid, for the Lord Jehovah 
is my strength aud my song!” Conscience shall 
no longer accuse, for conscience can only accuse 
for sin, but thy transgression is forgiven, thy sin is 
covered. ‘l’hy conscience 1s healed by the blood 
of sprinkling. ‘Thou hast henceforth a good con- 
science, a pure conscience. God hath spoken 
peace to thy soul, saying, “ Peace, be still, and 
there 1s a great” a perfect “calm.” Thou hast 
peace of ccnscience arising from peace with God. 
Inestamable blessing! “ the of a good 
conscience.” 


- Thy fearful forebodings of eternity are gone! 
The sting of death, Sm, is taken away, and 
consequently the fear of death and hell. Thou - 
hast now “a good bope through grace,”—““ Christ 
in 
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in thee the hope of glory,” and thou canst look 


forward to the accomplishment “ of that blessed 
hope, and the glorious appearing of the great God 
and our Saviour Jesus Christ.”” ‘Thou now takest 
up the words of the once backsliding, but after- 
wards restored apostle, “ Blessed be the God and 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, who according 
to his abundant mercy hath begotten us again unto 
a lively hopg by the resurreetion of Jesus Christ 
from the dead, to an inheritance incorruptible, 
undefiled, and that fadeth not away !” 

Let then these pleasing truths teach us, 

Gratitude—to Him whose wisdom and whose 
goodness contrived and executed the wondrous 
pian of mercy and salvation through Jesus Christ, 
so full, so free for every sinner, for every backslider : 
to Him whose tender compassion for a lost world 
brought him down from the adorations of angels, 
to a life of shame, suffering and sorrow, to death, 
even the death of the cross; and who for the joy 
of ransoming sinners hereby, at once endured the 
cross, and despised the shame ;—tod him who has 
followed us all our days of sin and folly, faithfully 
warning, and kindly wooimg us to leave the paths 
of sin and destruction, and become the partakers 
of merey and salvation. 

Encouragement—T'o cast ourselves at the foot- 
stool of Divine Mercy—to “ come boldly to a 
throne of grace that we may obtain mercy, and 
find grace to help in time of need.” 

Caution—Lest sinning after the example of 
ancient sinners we fall into the same condemna- 

tion 
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tion ;—lest God being angry, “ swear in lis wrath 
ye shall not enter into my rest;—lest upon us as 
upon Cain the dread sentence be pronounced, “ a 
fugitive and a vagabond shalt thou be in the earth ;” 
then .“ without God and without hope” we shall 
fill up the measure of our days, and at last sink 
down amongst the wretched inhabitants of that 
place where “ God hath forgotten to be gracious,” 
where “ his mercy is clean gone for ever,”—-where 
hope never comes that comes to all besides. 
Wretched beings ! “ reserved (like the fallen angels) 
in everlasting chains under darkness unto the 


judgment of the great day ! 
RHO. 


An EnNgutry. 

ARE we Christians? Have we the form of 
godliness; do we pay attention to religious duties? 
If we be wanting here our case is bad indeed! 
Grace is a living active principle; it will be ure 
to be seen in our life and conversation. If grace 
actually dwell in our hearts, it will be often look- 
ing out at the windows; our words, our actions 
will be sure to shew it. A lukewarm indolent pro- 
fessor may no more be supposed to be a real 
living Christian, than a man shut up in his coffin 
may be supposed to be a real living man. He that 
1s alive will be active; he that has cloaths will wear 
them and not be seen naked, so he that is alive 
unto God will be active for God, diligent in all 
the ordinances of God, and his life and conversa- 
tion will be adorned with Grace. He that for- 

gets 
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gets to honor God in the way of his command- 
ments, surely forgets God himself; and such should 


ever remember, that their future state 1s the sume, 


with the grossly wicked, for not “ the wicked” 
only “ shall be turned into hell,” but also “ all the 
people that forget God.” 

Perhaps, however, we have the form of godli- 
ness, but have we the power? ‘The form pose 
little unless we possess the power also. It is not 
great profession, much form, neither great activity 
that makes us real Christians. Our being pro- 
fessors, and having a name amongst God’s peo- 


_ ple, does not constitute us his people, “ lor they 


are not all Israel which are of Israel.” Christ had 
his servants in Nero’s court, and Satan has his 
servants in God’s courts. If we be Christ’s, we 
must know something how we became his. By 
nature we were like the rest of the world. Satan 
had once quiet possession of our hearts; we were 
his yassals, and often did we avouch by our con- 
duct that we were willingly his. If then we be 
“ brought from the power of darkness,” if this 
‘* strong man armed” hath been bound and cast 
out, and Jesus hath taken possession of our hearts 
as his throne, we must sureiy know it; we must 
have felt somethisig of the conflict; two powers so 
epposed to each other could not haye been the 
one put down, the other established without our 
privity. Two services so widely differing could 
not have been first the one and then the other en- 
gaged in by us without a clear knowledge of the 
change. “ Jf any man be in Christ he is a new 

creature ; 
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creature; old things are passed away; behold! all | | 
things are become new.” Whoever hath this | 
experience, hath the witness im himself; a blessed . a 
consciousness of the happy change. a 
Have we this consciousness? Let us then bear | | 
in mind “ the rock from whence we were hewn, 4 
and the pit from whence we were taken! “ The 
Lord hath indeed dene great things for us, whereof 
we have cause to be glad:” we were sinners; by 
grace we are saved: let God have all the glory!— 
Let us adore the compassion and goodness of 
God, who pities and redeems sinners, even the 
, vilest and the worst, “ and such were some of us.” 
) Man by nature is in enmityagainst God; sin is the 
manifestation of that enmity. God gave his Son 
to be a sin offering for us, to be our peace; “God 
was, in Christ, reconciling the world unto himself;” 
he wishes man to be reconciled; he gave his Son 
to this end, and he sends his ministers on the 
kind errand of reconciliation. Hear their mission : 
‘““ Now-then we are ambassadors for Christ, as 
thouch God did beseech you by us: we pray you 
in Christ’s stead, be ye reconciled unto God.” 
Thus do they*on God’s part carry on a treaty of 
peace with man. O what condescension! what 
love to man! Well may the gospel he called 
“Tidings of great joy!” Happy they that know 
the joyful sound; that hear and obey; but woe 
unto them that despise, that tntle! “ How shall 
they escape who neglect so great a salvation?” 
And O most merciful, yet just, and sin avenging 
God, ‘‘ What will the end of those be who obey 
not the gospel?” J.H.B. 
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Account of a Ticrr-Hunr. 
(From the Asiatic Register.) 


AS a_party of gentlemen were in pursuit of 
snipe, in the vicinity ef Dum-dum, they most 
unexpectedly roused a royal tiger. ‘The animal 
immediately seized on the first person near him, 
which happened to be a native-servant, who was 
carrying a gun, and killed him on the spot. 

The gentlemen, alarmed as they were, did not 
retire from the place where the accident happened 
without attempting to rescue the poor fellow from 
the jaws of the monster. ‘They discharged their 
pieces at him; but, as they were all loaded with 
small shot, they made no sensible impression on 
him; he continued to’ devour his prey, until the 
sporting party assembled a number of the coun- 
try-people, who by shouting, and beating of tom- 
toms, at length drove him off. 

Intelligence of this unfortunate affair was im- 
mediately dispatched to Calcutta, for the informa- 
tion of some keen sportsmen, who delight in the 
manly exercise and dangerous amusement of tiger 
hunting; the party was soon formed, and the gen- 
tlemen who-composed it proceeded to the ground 
without delay, armed for the purpose, and mounted 
on elephants. 

Nor were they long in finding out the ferocious 
animal, who was weltering in gore when they came 
up with him. An immediate attack began; but 
instead of retreating, the tiger made a successful 
spring, and fastened upon one of the elephants. 
The driver was not, however, dismayed; for, by « 

very 
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very severe blow struck with his hook on a tender 
part of the enraged animal, he forced him to quit 
his hold. 

. Several shots were then fired at him, and al- 
though most of them took place, yet none had 
touched a vital part. ‘The animal, however, be- 
came furious beyond description, running ,at and 
charging every thing that came near him, until one 
of the party, well known for his prowess as well 
as dexterity in the field, intrepidly advanced upon 
him, and with a hog-spear pmned the grisly mon- 
ster to the ground. 


~The Common Creeper. 
(From Bingley’s Animal Biography.) 

THIS little bird seems peculiarly fond of the 
society of man, and it must be confessed that in 
some parts of the world it is often protected by 
his interested care. From observing its uulity in 
destroying insects, it has long been a custom in the 
United States, to fix a small box at the end of a 
long pole in gardens and about houses, as a place 
for itto buildin. In these boxes the animals form 
their nest, and hatch their young, which the parent 
birds feed with a variety of insects, particularly 
those species that are injurious in gardens. A 
gentleman who was at the trouble of ,watching 
these birds for the purpose, observed that the 
parents generally went from the nest and returned 
with insects from forty to sixty times in an hour, 
and that in one particular hour they carried food 
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no fewer than seventy-one times. In this business — 
they were engaged during the greatest part of the 
day. Supposing twelve hours to be occupied in 
it, a single pair of these birds would destroy at 
least six-hundred insects in the course of one day, 
on the supposition that the two birds only took a 
single insect each time; but it is highly probabie 
that they often took more. 


The Nonrtu Carr*; or, d Core for Dis- 
CONTENT. 


WILLIAM and his sister Sarah had biel 
the promise of their parents, that they should be 
indulged with a day’s excursion into the country ; 
and they had often anticipated the coming day, 
and ardently hoped for fair and pleasant weather. 
Previously thereto, the season was unsettled; and 
William and his sister were, by turns, hope 
and fearing, as the clouds and the sun seemed to 
be contending for pre-eminent influence. The 
day, at length, arrived: the morning lowered, and 
whilst the parents were undetermined whether to 

ake the excursion or to delay it, the clouds ga- 
thered deeper blackness, the rain poured down-in 
torrents, and lightning and thunder completed the 
awful scene and fixed the sad disappointment.— 
“ We certainly cannot go to-day,” said the father, 
* and so, my dears, we must make ourselves con- 
tented and comfortable at home!” Wilham then 


took 


* The North Cape is the mast northerly _— in Europe: 
it lies in 71. 10, N. latitude, 
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took off his seat coat and hat, and sullenly flung 
them on the ground; while Sarah (tears starting 
from her eyes) slow ly and reluctantly replaced her 
hat and cloak in their usual situations. A deep 
silence ensued! ‘Lhe mother took her work, and 


her. husband a book; but Wilham and Sarah 


seemed to be in too melancholy a mood to do 
any thing. 

After some time, the mother observed, “ that 
the climate of this country was very variable; and 
on that account, gay and lively expectations, which 
depended on the state of the weather, were fre- 
quently disappointed, but that the imhabitauts of 
Great Britain had the most abundant reasons to 
be thankful to God, for natural and providential 
blessings.’—“ I wish,” observed William, “ that 
I lived in any other climate, for I don’t like this!” 
“ Nor 1 neither,” said Sarah; ‘' for we can’t be 
certain of a day’s fine weather here, and we must 
now be cooped up within doors.”—“ Well! my 
children,” replied the mother, “ you ought to be 
very grateful, that you have a comfortable house 
to shelter you from the partial inclemencies of the 
weather, and that your home abounds in so many 
sources of comfort, amusement, and Instruction.” 
This observation had no more etiect than the pre- 
ceding one which she had made, and both the 
young folks hastily exclaimed, “ We had rather 
live any where than in this frightful couatry !” 

The father now raised his eyes from his book, 
and said, “ Well! my dears, your disappointment 
seems to have hurt you, and your residence and 
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circumstances, to offend you,—will you go to the 
North Cape?’—“ With all my heart,” said Wil- 
liam; “and with all mine,” said Sarah! “ Well, 
then,” added their father, “ I will first read to you 
a description of the climate and the country to 
vhich | refer, and afterwards mstantly prepare 
for your voyage thereto.” ‘They were silent and 
ittentive, while he read the following extract from 
Yon Buch’s Travels through Norway and Lap- 
land 

“ Along the harbour of Maasée, sea and sky, 
fog and rain, are here one and the same. ‘The 
sun seldom or never penetrates through the clouds, 
and then appears but for a moment above the 
perpetually swelling waves. ‘There are a few 
scanty herbs among the rocks, but no trees or 
kushes; nothing to suggest the idea of trees.— 
What a residence !—Near this place, and at Ma- 
geroe, Norwegians live in earthen huts, which, 
being covered with grass, bear a resemblance to 
hillocks. These huts are constructed of logs» 
quadrangular up to the roof, which is a quadran- 
gular pyramid, with a square opening in the mid- 
die, that at night is closed with a blown-up fish 
bladder, and through which the light enters, and 
the smoke issues out, during the day. How dreary: 
and desolate is the interior, among these moun- 
tains! All is lifeless, or merely a commencement 
of life! In the lower parts, large spots of snow 
were still Jying, (though it was the summer of 
that chmate) and the heights were covered with 


buge heaps of stones, without the smallest vestige 
of 
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—— ~ 


of grass or vegetation, except a hitile white moss. 
It appears like a new earth sprung from the De- 


luge. Nature never resumes her mfluence here, 


and we gladly fice from such dreary spectacles of 
desolation.” 

While the father was reading, William gradually 
drew nearer to him, and Sarah got close to her 
mother. When the extract ended, William took 
hold of his father’s hand, and Sarah leaned her 
head on her mother’s bosom, ‘Their iritation 
had subsided; their disappointment was forgotten. 
A sense of God’s kind and gracious providence 
towards them had been foreibly impressed on their 
tender minds, and they felt lively sorrow for their 
recent murmurings and ingratitude. ‘The parents 
witnessed, with pleasure, the emotions of their 
dear children; and the father closed the imstruc- 
tive and affecting scene, by thus, addressing them: 
“ ]f at any future time it shall appear, that you 
are discontented with the situation in which Pro- 
vidence has placed you, I must then send you to 
the North Cape!” 

W.S. 
INTERESTING particulars of Rev. J. Camp- 

BELL’s JOURNEY lo LATTAKOO, and circum- 

stances which occured during his stay there. 


(Extracted from Campbell’s Travels in South Africa.) 


Mr. CAMPBELL having reached Klaar 
Water, (now called Griqua Town), the farthest 
missionary station from Cape ‘Town, resolved to 
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visit the city of Lattakoo, considerably higher up 
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Africa. The necessary preparation having been 
made, Mr. C—. says, June 15, 1818. “ Every 
thing being ready for our journey to Lattakoo, we 
went into the meeting-house and were commended 
by the church, to the guidance and gracious pro- 
tection of God im the presence of dll the: inhabi- 
tants: after which we* departed, accompanicd 
by Mr. Anderson, (the missionary at Klaar Water), 
and Adam Kok, +.at Four P.M. followed by the 
farewells of the people. We were in three wag- 
gons, but two others were to follow on the mor- 
row. About five o’clock, a little before sun set, § 
we observed four or five lions on a rising ground, 
a little to the right of the path. On our ap- 
proaching nearer they turned round and looked 
towards us; but as they seemed willing to let us 
pass without molestation, we gave them none. 

After five hours travelling we halted for the 
night near Ongeluck Fountain. We heard the 
roarings of several lions not far off. 

16th, At sun rise, the thermometer was 40. A 
Bootchuana man came to us from a neighbouring 
kraal, to enquire about his son, who had been de- 
tained by a boor in the colony, when accompany- 
ing some Klaar Water waggons to Cape ‘Town: 
Poor man, he seemed much concerned for the 


captivity 


* Mr. Campbell, Mr. Read, missionary at Bethelsdorp, Cu- 
pido a converted Hottentot, and others as drivers and leaders of 
the cattle, with two women for the purposes of ars and 
Washing. 

+ A Corranner Chief. 

§ This was winter in Africa. 
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captivity of his son among the white people. We 
promised, on our return to the-colony, to endea- 
vour to procure his release, which appeared to 
afford him a little satisfaction. About nme A. M. 
we walked to the kraal from which he came, which 
lay about three miles to the westward. We tra- 
velled along a serpentine valley between low hills, 
among tall grass, which had a fine appearance: 
though almost in the middle of winter, we found 
it oppressively hot. - 

On arriving at the kraal, 1 went into the cap- 
tain’s hut, and sat down upon the only stool in it, 
They made an apology to Mr. Read because they 
had not a stool for him and Mr. Anderson, who 
were standing without, saying that they were al- 
ways accustomed to sit on the ground, and had no 
occasion for stools, The captain went behind 
and brought out an empty snuff box which he be- 
gan to scrape, as if in order to find snuff; I un- 
derstood him, and, gave him a supply from my 
box. Huis wife, and some others in the hut, were 
covered with beads, and with brass, copper, and 
ivory rings round their arms and legs. 

We visited various huts, and found several per- 
sons who could read their letters, having been 
taught them at Klaar Water, ‘They appeared to 
have nothing to do but to sit talking on the out: 
side of their huts: after conversmg with them 
about an hour, we took leave and returned to our 
waggons.. Most of their children were extremely- 
terrified when I approached them, screaming with 
all their might, taking refuge under their mother’s 
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was a0 water, moon 
pleasantly, -but-the ‘uight:was cold ; 
thig:iwng connteracted by ‘large shre, 
Set eight, A.M. and/veached John 

Ps M. we wereugaip on. ourway, and at 
Blink: Fountainm,:at the hottom ic” 

‘Blink; ‘or Shining Hill called on account of a 
shiging stone, resensbiing the lead of which pencils 
‘gre tmede: tn -England.This the Bootchuanas 
and-othera.grind io powder, -whiel: they-use 'in the 
hair in Europe. ‘The 
vedi:stéme with which the surrounding nations 
paint: their bodies comes also 
pis doubt; forms an article of tvade-or exchange. 
hills low and flat on the top, where there are 
several huge rocks of a-dark eolour, which 
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Klaas Water jomed is Py 
now we were ‘considerable Body; 
Phe: fountain. bemg.at httle distance 
place at ‘which we halted, our people’ brougiit 
ter’ from’ a hole at hand; which? tasted: 
well; though it hada more 
any seenthiown aweytn 


this hole:readily ‘after. dark; dnezdf ‘our ‘people 


Jighted fire among the tall-reads-where it was. 
Contrary: to-his intention, the fire’ @pread over, die 


whole plain as far'as ‘the rushes ‘extended, and 


produced one of Leverbe 


held, like: the barning of a city; but; grand as'it 
was, hardly one of oar people looked over their. 
shoulders ‘to observe it: thére was’ a teason, how- 


ever, for they were hungry, ‘and .wére either’ eating 


or expecting soon to eat, with whieh nothing must 


interfere ;. yet they often fast long withoat uttering 


2 complaint. . Three things, exclusive of feligion 


comprehend all that engages the attention of South 


Africans ; money, food, and ‘tobacco. ‘The 
of ‘God's ‘ceeating powér eround them are 
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130 . CAMPBELL’S TRAVELS. 
viewed with the eyes of cattle. When the confla- 
gration passed our waggons, without injuring 
them, we went quietly to rest.. 

18th, Blink, or Shining | Dviatain: at the foot 
of which we were, is a kind of Mecca to the sur- 
rounding nations: they are constantly making pil- 
grimages thither, not indeed to pay religious ho- 
mage, but only to obtain fresh supplies of blue 
powder to ornament their hair. For how many 
ages this custom has existed, none can say: it is 
from time immemorial, and no doubt will continue 
till some great revolution in the sentiments of the 
people shall take place. Jn the present state of 
society, such a journey must afford much enter- 
tamment, having little at home. to make one day 
differ from another. ‘This constant sameness has 
a tendency to bring the mind into a kind of torpid 
state, which it is distressing even to witness. ‘lhe 
Gospel is remarkably fitted for rousing such sleep- 
ing, imactive minds, by placing before them the 
majesty and glory of the imfmite Jehovah; the 
endless, unbounded felicity of the blessed, and 
the unspeakable misery of the wicked, in the world 
to come: subjects which ia all ages bave pro- 
duced wonderful effects on the human mind. 

After breakfast, Mr. Read and I, with one of 
our Hottentots carrying, a lighted candle, pro- 
ceeded to explore this powder-mme. After hav- 
ing descended with some difficulty, we weni to- 
wards the centre of the mountain, and soon lost 
sight of the world, sometimes wading half way up 
the deg in black-lead dust. ‘Lhe arehed roof mu | 
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CAMPBELL’S TRAVELS. 131 
full of projecting pieces of the shining rock, and 
Jarge caverns appeared on each side as we ad- 
vanced. The roof, at one place, appeared curi- 
ously carved, as if the work of art, part of which 
we were able to reach. On touching this carved 
work, we perceived it had life, and on» examina. 
tion, we found it to be composed of a multitude 
of bats, hanging asleep from the roof and the pro- 
jecting rocks at the side of the cave. - Moving 
them backwards and forwards, neither awoke, nor 
made any of them lose their hold of the rock on 
which they hung by the claws of.their hinder legs; 
but holding the candle at a little distance under one 
of them, awoke it, when it flew to another part of 
the cave. Perhaps we penetrated about a hun- 
dred feet into the mountain, when it became so 
low and narrow, that we could proceed no farther 
in that direction. We returned, and went by a 
passage leading to the right, deeper into the moun- 
tain; at the bottom of the descent we entered a 
large cavern, the floor of which was strewed with 
the bones of animals, and some parts indicated 
fires having been made in it, perhaps by people 
taking refuge from enemies ; for it was too gloomy 
and terrific to be chosen as a residence, even by 
wild Bushmen. After collecting some samples of 
the rock and powder, we returned to the mouth 
of the cave, nearly as black as chimney-sweepers 
by the powder, which flew about so as almost to 
extinguish our lights. 

We were detained at our station until three 


P. M. by two circumstances—the straying of our 


cattle 
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- cattle in different directions, and the bringmg the 


buffalo that was shot the day before. We feared 
the lions would devour it during the night, but 
they did. not; so we had food for ourselves and 
followers for several days, without diminishing the 
number of our sheep. 
. Leaving Blink Fountain, we travelled N. among 
tall. grass till six im the evening, when the stars 
being obscured by clouds, it became. so dark, we 
judged it prudent to halt till the rising of the 
moon should furnish sufficient light to proceed. 
Water and plenty of wood being at hand, we kin- 
dled three large fires, and made coffee, which con- 
tributed much to our comfort in a cold and windy 
night. The water had the flavour of oil-paint, 
but was pure, Part of the curtain which covered 
the heavens being drawn aside, we found sufficient 
star-light to go férward at eight P. M. We.con- 
tinued in motion till after midnight, when we 
halted at Tamanay Fountain, under the shelter of 
camel-thorn trees, which afforded considerable 
protection from the wind and sleet which fell, but 
did not remain on the ground. We got to rest 
about two o’clock in the morning. 

On the 19th, at six P. M. we halted at Great 


‘Kosie Fountain, in a smal! wood .of camel-thorn 


trees. ‘The night felt extremely cold, and in the 
morning the ground was covered with hoar frost, 
and the ice was half an iach thick. Thermo- 


_ meter at eight A.M. 28; at noon, in the sun, 


84. ‘Toward the evening we left Great Kosie 
Fountain, and at midnight reached the mountains 
| which 
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which formic the boundary to the south-west of 
the Bootchuana countries. 

21st,.at one o’clock in the morning, we entered 
the Matchappee country; and at half past three 
o'clock, we ‘happily arrived at what we named 
Steven Fountain. 

Some may have wondered how Abraham and 
other patriarchs, in the- ages of antiquity, were 
permitted at pleasure to take up ‘their residence, 
with numerous ‘flocks, in countries where’ they 


were strangers, and without making any compen- | 


sation to the native inhabitants; "but the same prac- 


tice is customary in the interior of South Africa :~ 


Kraals of Bushmen come and take up their resi- 
dence in the Coranna country as long as they 
please, without being considered intruders; and 
- the Corannas do the same in the Bushman coun- 
try, or in any of the other countries. In this way 
there is both a mixture of blood *and languages 
the inhabitants of these regions. 


(To be Continued. ) 
The Rerroor, the Exuortation, and the 
Promise. -, - 20%) 


(Continued from Page 102.) ) 
IL. HIS compassionate Exhortation. Turn 


ye at my reproof.” 

By nature our backs are towards God, our 
hearts estranged from him, and our steps directly 
contrary to the way of truth; inthis unhappy state 
we shall continue to wander, till stumbling on the 
dark mountains, we fall into the dread abyss of 
eyerlasting woe! Divine goodness sees and pities, 

Vol. x. mercy 
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mercy interposes on our behalf, and He who hath 
no pleasure in the death of him that dieth,.com- 
passionately visits, and exhorts to turn and live! 

It may be enquired what is implied in this turning 
anto God? We must certainly understand tliat in 
the first place, the voice of God hath been heard 
and attended to; that there is @ persuasion in the 
mind that this reproof is good, and this reproof 
has also had a proper influence on the heart. 
There will in consequencé be a sorrow for sin, 
and a hatred of it. Hence will followa renuncia- 
tion.of all sin, a departuré from every. evil way, 
and.an affection for, and a cleaving unto that which 
is good. Or in other words, he who turns at God’s 
reproof will do so, | 

ist. In the way of repentance: being ashamed, 
humbled, sorry that he has been so foolish and so 
vile. Like Ephraim, “ being turned he repenteth, 
and being instructed he smiteth upon his thigh, he 
- is ashamed, yea, confounded because of the imi- 
quities of his youth.” When he looks back upor 
the years of his folly, contrasts God’s goodness 
with his badness, reviews the struggle ‘between 
God’s mercy to. save him, and his folly to ruin 
himself; when he places on ‘the one hand the 
many and varied favours of his God, and on the 
other hand his many and varied provocations and 
insults, he blushes and he grieves. Such seusa- 
tions produce correspondent fruits, ‘he “ brings 
forth fruits meet for repentance,” hates and flees 
from sin, yea, ‘ shuns the very appearance of sol 
But he will also turn unto God. : 
ad 
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2d."In the way of, humble confidence ; relying | 


confidently in the goodness, truth, and faithfulness 
of a gracious God. Persuaded that He who had 


compassion and regard towards him whilst yet an . 


* enemy, will doubtless not be less compassionate. 

and kind towards him now reconciled, and. seeking 
his favour and blessing; if an ungrateful prodigal 
afar off was remembered so graciously, how much: 
more a humble penitent weeping at his feet; he 
that gave him the kindling of repentance will not 
despise his own work, ‘Thys he reasons and. con- 
fides, assured that he who hath begun a good 
work in him will carry it on, will perfect it. Every 
promise of God is precious to him, and Jesus is. 
precious, peculiarly precious, seeing that “ all the: 
promises are yea and amen in Christ Jesus” alone.. 
It may be well to observe that such a person 
turns 

At once, now, not to-morrow, not at a more 
convenient season, knowing that “ Now is the 
accepted tame, now is the day of salvation.” 
“Therefore as saith the Holy Ghost, To-day if ye 
will hear his voice, harden not your hearts,” lest he 
swear, “ ye shall not enter into my rest.” 

Fully, without any reserve: “ My son give me 
thy heart,” saith God: God asks for the heart, 
and nothmg short of this will suffice; “ When ye 
seek me with the whole heart,/ then shall ye find 
me.” One sin islulged, one evil way continued 
in, will as effectually destroy the soul as a thou 
sand; any one thing esteemed and preferred te 
God, whether it be great or whether it be small, 

will 
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will separate between God and the soul. God is 
a jealous God. He must’be esteemed, be beloved 
above'all other things. So he who turns to God 
turns fully, with his heart. 

-- Constantly, steadily. 'To ebb and flow like a 
wave of the sea, ‘to go back and forward like a 
door on its hinges, will not do; such, like “ Reuben 
unstable as water, shall not excel.” So this turn- 
mg implies also a following God with a perfect 
heart, steady, constant. 

- Perseveringly. » Not for a few years, nor even 


many years: he’ who turns to God aright, per- 


severes, knowing that “ he,” and he only “ that 
y 


endureth to the end shall be saved.” 
( To be continued. ) 


OBITUARY. 
An Account of the Deatu of Saran Mit- 
(CHELL, aged 13 YEARS, 


“ SARAH MITCHELL departed this’ life July 
2ist, 1814, aged thirteen years and five months. 


She had, from her infancy, been unhealthy, and was 


much aftlicted with a violent pain in her head, con- 
sequently under considerable disadvantage as to the 
improvement of her faculties... Having been trained 
up in the nurture and admonition of the Lerd, she 
was a dutiful, affectionate child ; and regular in her 
attendance at the Sunday School of Spa-fields Cha- 
pel, whenever her health would permit. Her. atten- 
tion ‘endeared her to the teachers; of whom she 
used to speak very highly to her parents, expressing 


a sense of their ‘kindness ‘in ‘gratuitously tn- 
“ structing 
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MITCHELL. 137 
structing the children, and her surprise at the ingrae 


titude of some of her schoolfellows, who neglected: 
to attend to their instructions. 

At the. commencement of ‘her heavy affliction, 
(about four months before her death) ‘she saidy. 
“ Mother, I am a great sinner; I have committed 
sins enough to condemn me, and am continually 
committing sin. Often have f{ gone up stairs, when 
you was below, to pray to the Lord that he would 
give me a new heart, and wash me in the precious 
blood. of Christ ;. though I have not done this: so 
frequently as. ought to have done: but believe. 


that he has heard my prayer, and: is carrying on a. . 


work of grace in my heart; I am, therefore, not 


afraid to die?’ On her mother! inquiring, if'she ~ 


knew under what minister she was bed to a concern 


' for salvation? she replied,, that it was under the- 


prayer of a person.at the Sunday School. 
At another time she informed her. mother; she had: 
prayed for all her relatives, particularly for her 
sister, “ that the Lord would be pleased to give her 
a new heart;” and’ expressed.a concern for the ‘sal- 
vation of her grandmother. She took much delight: 
in the hymm of the late-Rev. Charles.Wesley, he- 
ginning, 
Jesus, thy blood and. righteousness. 
My beauty are, my glorious dress, &e,. 
One Sunday, after having heard the Rev: Mi. 


she noticed that he had would. 


not part with my hope in. Christ for ten thousand 
worlds!” whick induced her mother to inquire) if. 
she would part. with her hope? To whieh ‘she re 
pled, Oh no, and said; “ Some people con-~ 
sider it gloomy: to think of death}: bat they. are 
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wicked» people.” Her mother ‘told her, that we 


are’ not fit to live, if not fit to die.’ She answered, 
“No, indeed we are not :” and repeated those gra- 
cious: invitations of scripture—“ Come unto me all 
yeithat are weary and heavy laden, and I will give 
you rest); and, *‘ Him that cometh unto me, I will 
in no wise cast out.” © 

«:Her father having taken her one ‘Seindeni for the 
benefit of her health, to the house of an acquaint- 
ance, who resided in. an airy: situation, she 
mented, »upon her return, that the eonversation 
had been’ about: worldly things, which had ren- 


dered miserable, and. anxious to come away > 


this had led her to reflect upon the words of the 
Psalmist, ‘1 had: rather be a door-keeper in the 
house of my’ God, than dwell in the tents of 
wickedness ;” for, said she, we should: not * think 
eur own thouglits” on ine Lord’s Day, though we 
too often do so. . 
As her bodily frame grew she deve ed, 
that she had now no power to read or pray; and 
that “it is wrong to put off prayer until we are | 
sick.” Perceiving that her mother grieved for her; 
she said, ** Mother, do not fret; itis hard for you, 
but I have prayed for you, that the Lord would 
guide and support you under the trial.” At another 
time she endeavoured to comfort her parent by say- 
ing, “The Lord only lends, and thea takes away ; 
dust. we are, and uato dust we shall return. I be 
lieve in the Lord Jesus Christ, that he suffered upon 
the cross tor my sins; I love se and wayere I 
shall go te him.’ 

One of the teachers of the i ch School visiting 
Rer, she inquired of Sarak what she prayed for? 
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$@Ran MITCHELL. 15g 
who answered, “ For faith and patience. 1 am sot 
afraid to dic; for 1 believe in Jesus, that he will be 
with we.” To ber father she said, “The Lordis ~ 
my shepherd, shall not want" After reading, 
with much apparent pleasure, the 27th and 28th 
chapters of St. Matthew's Gospel, she said, “ There 
isme book like the Book of God!” 

Her teacher ber, with several of the 
children of the school, she addressed the children 
im an affectionate manner, them of the 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, “ who ha@é washed her 
frem her hs own precious Weed” Obsers- 
ime ene of the chii@rer crv, she smd, “ Do wet ory; 
peay ae the Lerd fer 2 mew heart, and he will pve 
itwveu. J would se. more, but aw toe and 
Al another ime, tTwe persons visitme ber, 
if she washed to secower She auswered, 
“Ob mo! te be as at Goods 
whet dere bere werth ving for? wish to 
the but ws dhe 1 believe 
hum, and dhatd sixall 20 heaven dor he said, 
* Be tat cometh me, wil ap wise cad 
at’? 

be we sympetieg with ber 
her carl, “ What do sufier. 40 what 
tue Lert suffered Wins! wocicied & 
this) wrretcieed Ob what 
thmg gow wel! seal go de ob 
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138 ACCOUNT OF THE DEATH OF 
wicked: people.” Her mother ‘told her, that we 
are’ not fit to live, if not fit to die.’ She answered, 
“No, indeed we are not :” and repeated those gra- 
cious: invitations of scripture—“ Come unto me all 
ye'that are weary and heavy laden, and I will give 
you rest; and, *‘ Him that cometh unto me, L will 
in no wise cast out.” 

“Her father having taken her one Selatan for the 
benefit of her health, to the house of an acquaint- 
ance, who resided in an airy: situation, she 
mented, upon her return, that the eonversation 
had been) about: worldly things, which had _ren- 
. dered her miserable, and: anxious to come away > 
this had led her to reflect upon the words of the 
Psalmist, «1 had: rather be a door-keeper in the 
house of my God, than dwell in the tents of 
wickedness ;” for, said she, we should: not “ think 
eur own thouglits” on the Lord’s Day, though we 
too often do so. 
As her bodily frame grew weaker, she iderved 
that she had now no power to read or pray; and 
that “‘\it is wrong to put off prayer until we are — 
sick.” Perceiving that her mother grieved for her; 
she said, “ Mother, do not fret; it is hard for you, 
but I have prayed for you, that the Lord would 
guide and support you under the trial.” » At another 
time she endeavoured to comfort her parent by say- 
ing, “The Lord only lends, and then takes away ; 
dust we are, and unto dust we shall return. I be- 
lieve in the Lord Jesus Christ, that he suffered upon 
the cross for my sins; I love him, and believe I 
shall go te him.” 

One of the teachers of the Sunday School visiting 
her, she inquired of Sarak what she prayed for! 
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$§ARAH MITCHELL. 
who answered,’ For faith and patience.’ I am not 
afraid to die; for I believe in Jesus, that he will be 
- with me.” To her father she said, “ The Lord is 
my shepherd, Y shall not want.” After reading, 
with much apparent pleasure, the 27th and 28th 
chapters of St: Matthew’s Gospel, she said, “* There 
isno book like the Book of God !” 

Her teacher again visiting her, with several of the 
children of the school, she addressed the children 
in an affectionate manner, telling them of the grace 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, “ who had washed her 
from her sins in his ewn precious blood.” Observ- 
ing one of the children cry, she said, ‘ Do not ery; 
pray to the Lord for a new heart, and he will give 
it you. I would say more, but am too ill and weak.” 
_At another time, two persons visiting her, inquired 
if she wished to recover health? She answered, 
“Qh no! I wish it to be'as it pleases. God; but 
what is there here worth living for? I-wish to go to 
the Lord; but as the Lord pleases. I believe in 


him, and thatI shall go to heaven; for he hath said,: 


‘Tle that cometh unto me, I will in no wise cast 
out’.” 

When her mother was sympathising with her in 
her afflictions, she said, ‘‘ What dol suffer, to what 
the Lord Jesus suffered? What a wretched land is. 
this! wretched indeed, mother! Oh what a bless@d. 
- thing would it be to find myself in heaven! what a 
thing to go to hell! But I shall go to heaven, ob- 
taining salvation through Jesus’s blood. I am wait- 
ing for his chariot wheels; I wish to leave this mi- 
serable world. I pray that I may be kept. looking 
to Christ for strength to go through what he pleases, 
That is,a blessed: promise, ‘Come unto me-all ye 
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To others judgment due regard be shewn ; 
Be ever modest to defend thy own : 
Whoever speaks, him with attention hear ; 
Nor study how to make, thy wit appear. 
Talk that to each, which each best understands, 
The tongue pronouncing what the heart commands. 
Think on thy promise, but disdain t’ evade, ; 
By subtle arts, your promises when made : 

Let speech obliging, gentle, sweetly fall ; 

And in your ledks at least, be kind to all ;. 

Let your whole.air be disengaged and free, 

Yet not invite familiarity 
Give none by hasty. judgment cause to grieve ; 
Leve without interest, without fear forgive : 
Avoid contention, friendship, cultivate ; 

Respect, but never fawn upon the great. 

Aim not to make thy friend bis thoughts reveal, 
And yet when needful do thy own conceal. — 
Lend readily, if lending you propose, 

He doubly gives who gracefully bestows. 

Weigh well the talent for the part you’d play, 
Avoid extremes and chuse. the middle way, 

Let proper objects sever want a tear ; 

Excuse mistakes ; in friendship be sincere. 

From peevish thoughts thy cheerful mind defend, 
Nor let rash words discharge upon thy friend. . 
Speak peace where discordreigns, assuage the flood, 
And for revenge persist in doing good. 

Reprove with gentleness, with truth commend ; 
Smile at a jest, but laugh not without end. 

To each man’s calling just respect be shewn, 

Nor criticise to make your learning known, 
Do favours privately ; if you upbraid, 

Or publish first, the obligation’s paid. 
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Prevent petitions where you see distress, 
Nor let the manner.make the gift the less. 
_If anger kindles check the rising flame, 
Nor let thy tongue traduce an absent name. 
Scorn to deceive ; think much, but little speak, 
Preserve what's given, for the giver’s sake. 
Forgive your debtors ; equal pleasure flows; 
Te him who finds, and him who mercy shews. 
Be envy banish'd from thy generous heart ; 
_ Blab not the secrets which thy friends impart. 
In speaking of thyself, nor praise, nor blame ; 
And dread to be a slave to common fame. 

ANGLICUS. | 


ANOTHER. 

_ Wisdom’s. Maxims. 
ALL glory give to God’s most holy name, | 
Let circumspection guard from actual blame. 
Assbciate only with the good and wise ; 
Nor self, for tasteand geniusover-prize. 
Not bolster’d up with self-conceit and pride, 
Your own, for-better judgment, cast aside. 
Give, to reproving friends, attention fit. 
Affect not to'be thought a shining wit. 
Never mislead by flattery and lies ; 
Speak not too much, ‘but speak without disguise. 
With caution promise, while the;power is,fsee 
For promises must, ever binding be, 
Be complaisant, be affable, and kind. 
In you, let every-one'the Christian find. 
Shun low vulgarity and haughty pride; — 
Think, ere you speak, and weigh you decide. 
_ Love and forgive, without a selfish view. | 
Respect the great; yet without cringing too. 


Seek 
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POETRY.’ 
Seek all good men’s esteem, which once —— 
Litigiousness be careful to avoid. : 

Divulge not foolishly, your own affairs: 

To others, nor:be prying into theirs. 

Lend with discretion, ne’er-by usury hurt. 
Largely requite a kindness ; or desert—_ 

Of virtues, you possess, make no parade: 
‘But modestly, let all be done and said. 

With feeling: heart, to misery’s tale attend. 

Bear and forbear, and be:a faithtul friend. 

Bind up the broken-hearted: wipe the tear : 

Nor lacerate misfortune by a jeer. 

When parties wrangle, kindly interpose. 

Conquer, by benefits, your bitterest foes... 
With temper check, praise well, no wrath provoke. 
Enjoy a moderate laugh, and bear a joke. 

[n criticising works of taste and skill, 

Shew not your ostentation, but:good-will. . 
Boast not of benefits by you'conferr'’d ; | 
But, on such subjects, ptter not:a word. 
Promptly relieve'a worthy friend’s: distress ; 

And plentifully bless’d, with plenty bless. 

Detraction shun, and be it understood, 

You-speak of absent persons, naught but good. 

Waste/not your words, thmk much, nor practice guile, 

Like those who “ smile-and murder while they smile.” 

Pity an honest debtor, wave your claim, . 

Rather than plunge him in distress and shame. 

Promote your neighbour's good ; nor envy feel. 

Betray no confidence you should conceal. 

When all is done, no cause for boasting find, 

For God alone can give avirtuousminds§ 
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MAGAZINE: 
on, 


Evangelical apisceany. 


MAY, 1815. 
The Hisrory of Fe.ix. 

THE sacred volume narrates the actions of 
many pious and godly persons, which are recorded 
for our imitation. It also recites the misdeeds of 
wicked and ungodly men, which are set up as 
salutary beacons to warn us of danger. Some- 
times: the lives and actions of such characters ‘are 


- delineated at large, as in the case of Ahab; and. 


they resemble portraits drawn at full length, in 
which their several vices unite in forming an entire 
whole. In other instances we have a more limited 
view of the subject before us; we see only the 
most prominent féatures of character, just as we 
behold a portrait in. miniature, exhibiting only the 
principal parts of the human figure. Such is the 
case with respect to Felix, whose history we now 
present to our readers. 
Claudius Felix, succeeded Cumanus in the 
government of Judea, in the days of the apostles.* 
He married Drusilla the sister of the young king 
Agrippa, having prevailed on her to divorce her 
former husband, Azizus king of Emesa. ‘The re- 
sidence of Felix was Cesarea, 
© Acts 
x. N Some. 
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Some time after the conversion of the apostle 


Paul, the Jews at Jerusalem were so greatly ex- 
asperated at the bold and intrepid manner of his | 


preaching, ‘that “ow one occasion about forty of 
them conspired together to assassinate him. Pro- 
vidence however frustated their design, for Lysias 
the Roman tribune being privately informed there- 
of; removed the apostle from Jerusalem to Cesarea; 
in order that.the case might be examined by Felix 
himself. 

The character of Felix, as delineated by his 
cotemporaries, is far from reflecting any honour 
upon his memory. _ Tacitus informs us, “that he 
‘was Oppressive, and that he exercised the authority 
committed to him with all manner of cruelty and 
Tewdness.” ‘When the apostle was committed to 
his custody, Felix treated him kindly, and per- 
mitted his friends to visit him, and render him any 
services they chose; but the sacred historian also 
intimates that Felix flattered himself with the hope 
they would gratify his avarice, in procuring the 
liberation of Paul by the payment of a sum of 
money. He therefore did not find it convenient 
either to condemn him, or to set him at liberty, 
‘but rather adjourned the: consideration of the 
affair from time to time, and Paul was in conse- 


quence detamed in custody. for. two years at 


Cesarea. 
It was during this period that Felix came ‘with 
his wife Drusilla, (who was of the Jewish religion) 


and gave orders for Paul to be brought before 


Aleem; a wish to hear from him ‘some 
account 
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‘account of his religious profession, arid the grounds 


_ to every kind of licentious and intemperate gratifi- 


- root of corruption, and places a guard over every 
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of his faith in Christ. The apostle’s. address has 
been universally and justly admired, both for its 


“striking adaptation to the characters: and circum- 


stances of his audience, and for the holy boldness 
which this illustrious prisoner manifested, though 
standing before the tribunal of a man who “ ) 
have sentenced him to death. 

How pertinent was Paul’s reasoning on ‘this 
occasion !~How to the state 


of Felix! 


1. He reasoned of righteousness; that ana a 
of justice, which weighs actions in an even balance; 
adjudges to vice and virtue their respective and 
proportioned recompense; inclines a man to do 
to others as he would wish to be treated himself; 
considers the pleas of innocence and the cause of — 
truth abstractedly from the adventitious circum- 


_stances of birth,or obscurity; of penury,or opulence; 


which with a noble. mflexibility im giving judg- 
ment, is neither awed by terror, warped by bribes, 
nor precipitated by passion; which supports the 
throne of wisely established government, stamps 
solemnity and reverence on the tribunal of the - 
unpartial judge, and makes the civil magistrate a - 
terror to evil doers, and a — to them that do 
well. 

He reasoned of which is 


cation; which checks concupiscence at the very 


sense and avenue of temptation. Temperance is 
wiN Se one 
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one of the christian graces, derives its powers of 
exertion from the agency of the Holy Spirit,* 
and constitutes that essential difference. which 
subsists between those who “ live after the flesh,” 
and give the reins to appetite in any form, and 
those who “keep the body under and bring it into 
subjection, and have crucified the flesh with the 
affections and lusts.” ‘Temperance bounds the 
desires of the heart, makes a covenant with the 
eyes, is not captivated by the sparkling goblet 
er the sumptuous board, so as to transgress the 
bounds of moderation, or indulge nature to excess; 
while mtemperance, by placing passion on the 
throne, and reason under her feet, wallows in bru- 
tal gratifications, debases a rational being below 
the beasts that perish, and where it sought for 
pleasure, at last finds satiety, disease, and death. 
Exclusively of the high authority that enforces 
temperance in the precepts of the divine law, it 
comes recommended by a long train of blessings, 
which always attend it; such as health, tranquillity, 
and vigor of mind. Whereas the melancholy 
portion of those, who for a mument’s lawless 
gratification, sacrifice conscience, virtue, and re- 
ligion, is a blasted reputation, loss of health, stings 
of conscience, premature old age, and without 
repentance—eternal death. 

8. A judgment to come, was the last solemn 
subject with which Paul closed his faithful address. 
And what more proper toe give weight to his 
antecedent reasoning? as well as to lead forward 

the 
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the ideas of his audience to that tremendous day 
when virtue long oppressed shall meet the recom- 
pense denied it on earth, and when prosperous 


‘and triumphant villainy shall receive its doom 
from the hands of retributive justice.. Awful 
period! when at the sound of the last trumpet, 
and the voice of the archangel, the Lord Jesus 
shall be revealed in flaming fire to take vengeance 
on them that know not God, and obey not the 


gospel; and when all nations shall be summoned — 


to the tribunal of the judge, to receive a sentence 


tet shall fix their state for eternity. 
(To be Continued.) 


On Hypocrisy. 

THE Hypocrite sets his watch by the town 
clock, common opmion; “ Vox populi,” regulates 
his whole conduct. The Christian goes by the 
sun, the word of God, “ Vox Dei” is his constant 
directer. 

The hypocrite, like a dead fish, goes with the 
stream. The Christian as a living one, goes 
it. 

The hypocrite when most devout, only waits 
for a better market. ‘There is no more difference 
between a hypocrite and an apostate, than between 
a green apple and aripe one. If the sun of temp- 


tation shine pretty strong upon him, it will soon 


ripen the hypocrite into apostacy, and the reason 

why some keep up their hypocritical profession 

longer than others, is only beeause they have not 

met with such powerful temptations. 
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THE LARK RESCUED. 

_ He is a bad husband, a bad father, that hath 
money to spend abroad, but none to lay in provi- 
sions to keep his family at home: and what a 
monster of hypocrisy is he who has abundance of 


- geligion amongst his company abroad, and none 
for his family at home! 


The hypocrite puts on his po of rehgion 
as a dress, whereby to gain admiration and respect, 
and when he is in private he throws off his dress, 
like a certain statesman who was wont when re- 
turned from the duties of his office, to throw off 


his gown and say, “ There lie Lord treasurer 


awhile.” Alas! what a great number of such hy- 
pocritical professors are to be met with, how many 
who lay aside their religion with their Sunday 
clothes!’ 

A hypocrite or false professor is as much in the 
devil’s.chain as the notoriously wicked. His hav- 
ing orthodox judgment, clear views of the truth, 
avails him nothing. He who holds the truth in 
unrighteousness, and he who is an heretic and 
denies the truth, only differ in this; the devil holds 
the one by the head, the other by the foot. He 
that has an orthodox faith and an ungodly practice 
is a monster, a man’s head on a beast’s shoulders. 


| The LARK RESCUED. 
A circumstance of rather a singular nature ex- 


-cited the attention of the company in the Argyll 


steam boat a few months since, during her voyage 
from Glasgow. 
When 
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THE LARK RESCUED, 
When a little way above the Renfrew, a lark flew 
from the land, closely followed by a hawk, which 
pursued it for a considerable time, almost imme- 
diately above the vessel. ‘The lark continued 
with a surprising dexterity to elude the grasp of its 
intended destroyer, till quite exhausted with its 
fruitless attempts to escape, it flew to the boat, 
and alighted on the deck. A gentleman instantly 
sprung forward to its succour, but with a preci- 
pitation which caused the little warbler to fear that 
its confidence in man had been misplaced, for 
it flew off, and committing itself to its fate, it 
was again pursued by its nimble enemy. During 
this second pursuit, half a dozen crows generously 
iaterposed between the pursuer and the pursued, 
_ beat off the hawk, and compelled it to change its 
course; unfortunately, however, on the retreat of 
the crews, the hawk again espied its prey, again 
pursued it, and after a long flight, the lark a second 
time ventured to descend on the deck for protec- 
tion. Once more, the same error as formerly, ex- 
posed it to the determined enmity of its pursuer, 
now jomed by another hawk, which entered with 
fresh vigour to the chase, and all hopes of the lark’s 
escape were now abandoned, when its former de- 
liverers, the crows, having nearly doubled their 
number by a reinforcement from a neighbouring 
wood, suddenly arrived to its rescue: the little 
animal perfectly exhausted by its efforts, the third 


time appealing to the humanity of man, descended - 


on the deck, and was secured, till considered suffi- 
ciently distant from its enemy, when it was suffered 
to escape. The 
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The TRAVELLERS. 
AN ALLEGORY. 
The hand of the diligent maketh rich. Prov. x. 4. 

- Slothfujness casteth into a deep sleep. Prov. xix. 15. 

THE sun had just risen above the horizon, and 
casting his rays very obliquely upon the earth, had 
tinged the hills, trees, and fields, with a soft and 
golden light. ‘The dew-drops lay thick upon the 
ground, and hung like orient pearls upon the fresh 
foliage, with which nature was just decked, by the 
hand of Spring ; while in the cups of the delicate 
flowers they glittered like tears in the eye of beau- 
ty, when, at the call of sensibility, they rise warm. 
from the heart. ‘The scene was lovely and invi- 
corating, nor was its influence unfelt. Although 
man loses, so frequently, the fresh fragance of the 
morning, yet from innumerable voices ascended 
the song of praise ; beasts, birds, and insects, re- 
joiced at the return of spring, after the dreary 
‘solitude of winter, and hailed the re-appearance 
of the sun with renewed pleasure, after his short 
concealment in the dark chambers of night. 

It was at this charming season, that two travel- 
lers, who had a journey to perform, engaged to 
. set out together. As it was necessary that they 
should reach the place of their destination before 
the shades of the evening closed in, they had no 
time to lose, especially as the object they had in 
view was of considerable importance; indeed, no 
Jess so than the taking possession of a large estate, 
which had been promised them upon certain cons 


ditions, to be-fulfilled in the course of this jour- — 
ney 
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THE TRAVELLERS. 158 
ney. It was not only essential that they should 
set out early, but also, that they should be pro- 
vided with a. chart of the country, which had been 
kindly furnished for the direction of travellers, by 
that friend who had engaged gratuitously to put 
them in possession of the inheritance. ‘Lhough 
the way was not long, it was intricate and dan- 
gerous : in some parts, by the beauty of the pro- 
spects inviting the traveller to loiter too long in 
surveying them; in others, apt to affright and dis- 
courage him, by an appearance of wild and bar- 
ren deformity. Besides this, in the deep woods 
through which they had ‘to pass, there were ene- 
mies concealed in ambuscade, who were prompted 
by malice and envy to watch every favourable op- 


portunity of assaulting them, The reason of their 


enmity was, indeed, a very powerful ene: they 
were once in possession of that inheritance, the 
attainment of which was the object of the present 
journey; but, neglecting to fulfil the laws of the 


tenure, they were ejected by the proprietor, to 


whom alone it of right belonged. ‘They had been 
invested upon the condition of fealty and alle- 
giance; but becoming traitors, and appearing in 
arms against their lord, they were taken, degraded, 
expelled, andjpunished. Their privileges being 
transferred to others, they conceived against them 
an implacable hatred, and by every stratagem 
which the most subtle craft, united with consi- 
derable power, could suggest: they endeavoured 
to deceive, mislead, betray, and ruin, thase wha 


were appointed to succeed them. 
But 
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154 THE TRAVELLERS. 
But who were these travellers? and how were 


they prepared for so eventful an achievement? 


Was the journey courageously accomplished, and 


happily crowned with success? Although start- , 


ing from the same country, companions in travel, 
and having the same end in view; yet there was a 
wide difference in the two characters, the effects 
of which were perceptible in the commencement, 
the prosecution, and the end of their journey. 
‘They were both young: on the countenance of 
the first sat the rosy bloom of health; there was 
a vigour in her eye which expressed: quick percep- 
tion, alert and persevering activity, yet tempered 
with a sweetness which indicated such patience as 
would rise with increased elasticity from all the 
pressures of disappointment: she was well pro- 
portioned and graceful in her figure, moving with 
a dignified and equal step; her drapery was so 
adjusted as not to impede her progress, and her 
hair simply and tastefully braided, shewed the 
chastity and elegance of her mind. Warned of 
the dangers she had to encounter, yet animated 
by the prospect of promised good, she set out 
with cheerfulness, taking with her the chart on 
which the whole plan of the journey was laid 
down, the right path clearly marked, and all the 
pits, shades, and precipices, noted in such a man- 


ner, as to be éasily avoided by a proper attention 
to this directory. Her mind being intensely fixed 
upon the object before her, she determined to 
make as much progiess as possible, while the fresh 


breezes of the morning invigorated her spirits, and 
the 
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the early beams of the sun gave such, brightness 
to the surrounding scenery, as made her heart 
exult, and se did she rejoice in the anticipations 
of hope, that for a short time she was in danger 
of forgetting that there was any occasion for fear. 
But Diligence was not long to be beguiled by the 
illusions of fancy: she started from her momen- 
tary reverie, and looked for her companion, whom 
she perceived to be no longer by her side. Oc- 
cupied with pleasing reflections, she had _pro- 
ceeded for some time with a briskness of step .to 
which Indolence was quite unaccustomed, and had 
therefore already fallen in the rear. Diligence 
turning to search for her, caught a glance from 
her eye: there was a listless uneasiness in her 
countenance, which, had it not been too much 
trouble, would have expressed.reproach and shame, 
fr being so soon outstripped. Indolence, as well 
as her fellow-traveller, had been very early warned 
that the sun-was up, and that it was time to set 
out upon her journey; but she rose unwillingly, 
and commenced it unprepared. Her eyes were 
heavy, her countenance languid, her dress negli- 
gent, and her steps faultermg: she wished that 
Diligence would slacken her pace, as, should she 
leave her behind, she would certainly lose the 
road; for, having come out in confusion, she had 
forgotten to bring the chart : complaints were the 
only greetings she could furnish for the friend who 
had halted for her, she dreaded the danger of the 
journey, and transformed the smallest obstacles 


into insurmountable difficulties, Her companion 
endeavoured 
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endeavoured to raise her dejected spirits, and to 
animate her mind, by painting in the most lively 
colours the noble object they had in view, the 
pleasure they should derive from many parts of 
the journey, and the gratification which would 
arise even from surmounting those difficulties of 
which she appeared.to be so much afraid. Roused 
to a degree of energy by this conversation, they 
went forward together for some time, beguiling 
the length of the way by observations on the. 
beauty of the prospects, and halting at intervals’ 
for a moment, to regale themselves with the fresh 
fragrance of the morning flowers. But the in- 
creasing heat of the sun reminded Diligence that 
the day was advancing; and besides this, their 
path now widened considerably; hitherto they 
had passed through inclosed grounds, which were. 
fenced by regular and beautiful hedges, or shaded 
by stately trees; but they were now entering upon 
a spacious plain, which was tracked by a variety 
of roads; vallies and hills appeared in prospect, 
and every thing was delightful because every thing . 
was new. ‘They had just reached the extremity 
of the inclosure, and were about to pass those . 
boundaries which had been raised by education 
for the security of youth, when the trunk of a large ~ 
tree, that had been felled, presenting them with a— 
table, Diligence proposed that they should here 
unroll the chart, and observe what directions it 
gave them respecting the road they were to take 
when they entered upon the plain. Lifting up— 
her heart and eyes to implore the blessing of hea-— 
vel, 
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ven, she anxiously untied the roll, and with care 
examined it, till she found the place on which 
they then stood; the numerous ways which 
branched out from that spot, and channelled in 
different directions the ‘surface of the plam, were 
all laid down here’; but, as the most of them de- 
wiated very widely from the point to which the 
travellers were bound, it required great caution 
and industry to observe, and record in their me- 
mories, the :way-marks by which the right road 
was to be distinguished from the rest. ‘Here, In- 
delence left the whole work to her companion: 
she had left her own chart behind, and indeed 
had never much cared to look into it: “ it was 
troublesome,” she said, “ dry, and difficult to un- 
derstand; and now, that Diligence was so busy 
in studying -it, the knowledge which she mmght 
acquire would do very well for them both.” She 
therefore found a smooth grassy bank, which was 
overshadowed by a large tree, and began idly to 
hum a tune, tll at last she fell asleep. 

(Te be Continued.) 


InTeResTING particulars of Rev. J Camr- 
BELL’s JouRNEY lo LaTTAKOO, and ci‘cum- 
stances which occurred during his stay ciere. 

(Extracted from Campbeli’s Travels in South Africa.) 
(Continued from-Page 133.) 

June 2ist. LEFT Steven Fountain at four 
P. M. traveling northward among the-grass, from 
three to four feet high, and bushes, with Reyne, 

Vol. x. os Mountains 
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Mountains in a N, W. direction. At six P.M. 
when almost dark, the oxen in our waggons took 
fright, dragging the waggons full speed in different 
directions; at seven the same scene was repeated, 
which was alarming while it continued, lest the — 
waggons should dash against each other, or running 
through great bushes be overturned, Perhaps 
their fright was occasioned by the dogs among the | 


_ long grass being only seen when they leaped up, 


for none of us heard the roar of any lion. | 

Two Matchappee men joined us, who had been © 
hunting, and who had probably been awaked from. 
sleep under a bush by the cracking of our whips, 
which from the stillness of the night was heard 
to a great distance. ‘They walked along with 
us till eight P. M. when we reached Townsend 
Fountain, where we judged it prudent to halt till 
the morning, as the oxen had become so timid. 
On our kindling a fire, the two strangers sat down 
near it. One of them in a lively manner asked 
several questions of some of our Griquaas. When 
any thing spoken pleased him much, he repeated 
the principal word in the sentence five or six times 
with a loud voice, which I understood was design- 
ed to shew that he was attending to what was 
spoken, and likewise pleased with the information. 
When he saw Adam Kok was with us, whom he . 
knew, and heard we were going on a visit to Latta- 
koo to do them good, he said he was glad he had 
followed the footsteps of his father, who had been 
their friend. He likewise expressed much satis- 
faction that we had not visited Leyse’s Place, 
(which 
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(which is a considerable town on the Krooman 
River, which we had left behind} before we had 
visited Mateebe at Lataako, as at present he was 
not on very friendly terms with Leyse. ‘They are 
dark copper coloured, tall and well shaped. 

The paths in the Coranna district, and im this 
country are all narrow, because the people walk, 
as wild geese fly, one immediately behind the 
other. About nine P. M. the — moved 
quietly from our fire. 

22nd. At seven A. M. our Matchappee friends 
rejoined us, having. been with some comrades 
during the night. At one P. M. left Townsend 
Fountain and travelled among thousands of acres 
of long grass, or hay reaching sometimes as high 
as the backs of the oxen. It is grievous to see so 
much of the annual productions of the ground 
perishing without being useful either to man or 
beast. Much money must be given in most 


countries for a small spot of ground; but here . 
a cask of tobacco or a parcel of beads, would 


purchase a district as large as Yorkshire: but I 
hope better times are ‘seme. to this miserable 
land. 

At half-past four P. M. we came to a fountain 
of excellent water, shaded by a beautiful clump of 
camel-thorn trees, which we named Waugh Foun- 
tain, and the immense Plain with which it is sur- 
rounded, Pellatt Plain. At this Fountain, a 
Matchappee, who had been on a visit to a distant 


_kraal, joined our company. He wasa fine looking 


young man, clothed with tanned sheep skins, co- 
loured 
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loured with the:red stone found at Blinkhill, and 


» bis skin painted with the same. Our people felled 


a tree for some necessary purpose, but had no 
man’s permission to ask before they proceeded to 
work. ‘This being the shortest day in the year, 
we observed the sun set about a quarter before five 
o'clock; and being in a. plain without visible 
bounds, and without clouds, the scene resembled 
the sun setting at sea. Here we first discovered 
the track of Mr. Burchell’s waggon, the only 
European now alive who ever visited the city of 
Lattakoo, where it now stands. ‘The same people 
once lived three or four days journey nearer the 
colony, where they were visited by Messrs. Truy- 
ter, Vanderlingen, and Janz. 

We stopped only about half an hour at Waugh 
Fountain, when we proceeded accompanied by the 
Matchappee until six P. M. when we halted for 
the night, which proved to be a very cold one. 
However, having plenty of thorn branches at hand, 
we made both a warm and bright fire, which ren- 
dered the night more agreeable. Our days re- 
sembled fine English days in summer, and our 
nights those of winter. In the day we had almost 
constant sunshine; in the night, constant moon 
or star light, which, with the aspect of the coun- 
try, resembling an endless field of ripe corn, made 
this part of the journey extremely pleasant. ‘Though 
we had only seen one small Griquaa kraal, and 
three Matchappee men during the last nme days, 
we did not feel as solitaries, for our oxen, goats, 
horses, sheep and dogs, afforded entertainment, 

and 
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and our spirits were raised as we drew near to 
the city of Lattakoo. 

23rd. At sun-rise we left our encampment, and 
at nine A. M. halted for refreshment at a fountain” 
covered with ice near half an ingh thick, whose 
Bootchuanna name is Hatalakomoo, or Bones of 
a beast’s head, the water of which was excellent, 
Near this fountain our people shot a knoo, about 
the size of an ordinary ox, and greatly resembling 
the buffalo in the shape of its head and horns, with’ 
skin resembling the Zebra. Our people were 
always pleased to see a slaughter of this kind, for 
they had been accustomed from'infancy. to live 
almost entirely on flesh. ‘Thermometer at noon: 
62. Atone P.M. we went forward, taking the 
knoo into our waggons as: we passed; it was cut 
to pieces, and the skin salted that L might-carry 
it to England for the gratification of friends. We 
_had been travelling in Pellatt Plain for three days, 
and had seen no appearance of a termination to it.. 
At three P. M. a distant hill before us, due N. 
came in sight, at the bottom of which was said to: 
stand the city of Lattakoo. At six P. M. we 
halted on some rising ground, and near an excel- 
lent fountain of water, which we named Shrub- 
sole Fountain. 
24th. Two Matchappees came to our waggons, 
who informed us that Mateebe, the king of Lat- 
tukoo, was absent on a hunt with a large party, in 
consequence of ‘its. being the time of the annual 
circumcision. At our morning worship the Mat-: 
chappees sat very still; and m time of prayer they 
03 initated 
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imitated our Hottentots in kneeling and bending 
their heads towards the ground. Some of our 
cattle were unruly. when yoking, and rap off; the 
strangers shewed great agility and expertness in 
catching them. At noon we began our last stage . 
to Lattakoo. At one P. M. we passed Cowie 
Fountain, the pure water of which was so inviting, 


that most of us regaled ourselves with a draught of 
“it. A little further, four young men about sixteen 


years of age, came up to us, whose faces. were 
painted red and stroked with white paint in a very 
regular way, which had a very odd appearance. 
They had lately been circumcised as a sign of 
their having attained the years of manhood. One 


_ of the four was son to the late king Mallayabang. 


‘They were all well shaped, their bodies painted 
red, and their hair powdered with blue powder, 
‘They asked very modestly for a httle tobacco, 
which we gave them. ‘They all carried assagays, 
or spears, over their shoulders, and wore brown 
coloured skin cloaks, with a round muskcat skin 
sewed over the cleak between the shoulders, which, | 
made them resemble soldiers with their knapsacks. 
At. two. P. M, we came. to inclosed. fields, into 
one of which | went, and found the last. crop 
had been India or Caffree Corn. In about half 
an hour we crossed the Lattakoo, a small river of 
charming water. Here the four youths left us, 
perhaps not being permitted to, cross it tll a cer- 
tain time in the day, for we afterwards observed 
them leave the town in the morning and not return 
until the evening. 

(To be Continued. ) On 
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On the FORMER ScARCITY of the Houy 

SCRIPTURES, | 


My Younc FrignDs, 

I KNOW youw are not in general fond of 
conversing with persons who talk in a gloomy 
and discontented style, and when you sometimes 
hear such complaining of the hardships of the 


times, and how much worse every person and 


eyery thing is, than when they were young, you 
feel it tedious and rwksome: I am not surprised 


at this: it is prqbably more congenial to your 
taste, to hear them expressing their gratitude for 
the many blessings they enjoy. It would indeed 
be better for us all, if we were more ready to. dwell 
upon our mercies than upon our d fficul ties; and we 
may each of: us find sufficient to employ our 
minds, in going over the many instances of Gods 
goodness towards us. 


What I now wish particularly to recommend 


is, that when taking a view of our privileges, 
we should notice as one of the first magnitude, 
our having so ready access to the Scriptures in 
our native tongue. This: has not always been the 


case;.in times that are past, a Bible was not ta’ 


be obtained without great expence, and often- 
times almost insuperable difficulty. 

In the thirteenth century, the wages of a 
labouring man were three half-pence a day, and 
the price of a Bible fairly written, (printing not 
being then known) was thirty pounds; that inva- 
luable book, which may now be obtained for one 
days pay, would then have cost more than thirteen 
years labor to procure. : When 
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When Archbishop Fitz-Ralph sent three or 
four of the secular priests of his diocese of 
Armagh into England, to study divinity in Oxford, 
they were forced very soon to return because 
they could not there-find a bible to be soll. 

The pious and zealous Wicliff the Reformer, | 
who lived in the reign of Richard II (and who 
died in 1384) was the first who translated the 
whole of the scriptures into the English language.. 
In the year 1414 the council of Constance 
condemned all Wicliffs books to be burnt, 
and few of them escaped; in consequence of this. 
oppressive act, those who did not understand 
any of the learned languages were without bibles : 
till the Year 1527, when. the good Providence of 
God raised up Tindall, (who. was: then an. exile: 
m Germany. on account of his religion,) by whom: 
the New Testament and the five books.of Moses 
were translated into: English. 

Tindall being shipwrecked: in his passage to: 
Hamburgh lost all his papers and had this long: 
and laborious work to begin again, but his piety 
and zeal triumphed over these difficulties; he: 
again translated the same books, to which he: 
added some prefaces and notes, and. published: 
them in January 1530.. 

‘The Bishops in England, who were: Roman. 
Catholics were very. mortified at this, and all. 
means were used to suppress it.. ‘Tonstall the 
Bishop.of London. being at Antwerp, consulted. 
with a merchant of London: of the Name of 
Packington, who, happened to be likewise at 
Antwerp,. 
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Antwerp, who recommended as the best way of 
suppressing the publication, the buying up the 
whole impression, the Bishop accordingly fur- 
nished him with a large sum of money for the 
purpose, which the merchant (being more friendly 
to Tindall than the Bishop was aware of) sent 
to Tindall, and had the whole of the copies 
sent to him. ‘These were burnt at Pauls Cross 
in 1526. ‘There is reason to suppose some of 
the copies were sold and had got into ciruclation 
before this bargain was made. With this money 
Tindall supported himself in his exile, and em- 
ployed his time in translating the remainder of 
the scriptures, so as to prepare a complete 
English bible. Sir Thomas More the Lord 
Chancellor having in his power several persons 
accused of heresy, and ready for execution, 
offered to spare the life of one of them, George 
Constantine, if he would inform him, who they 
were im London, who maintained Tindall beyond 
the sea. When the poor man had obtained the 
promise of the chancellor, he replied, it was 
the Bishop of London maintained him, by send- 
ing him a sum of money to buy the impression 
of his Testaments. ‘The chancellor smiled saying 
that he believed he said true: ‘Thus was the good 
man’s life saved. 

In the year 1536 the excellent Tindall suffered 
_ martrydom at Villeford in Flanders, for having 
translated into English the new Testament and 
part of the old; but he lived long enough to see 
the whole of the scriptures translated. In this work 
he 
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he had the assistance of Coverdale. This trans- 
lation was afterwards published under the name 
of Matthews, Lord Cromwell and Archbishop 
Cranmer, presented it to the King, and obtained 
an order, from his Majesty for leave for any of 
his subjects to read it. ‘The necessity for gain- 
ing this permission, is a lamentable proof, how 
little christianity was understood, and how much 
more regard was paid to the will of an earthly 
monarch, than to that of the King of Kings. 

How absurd, how arrogant, how impious, 
was the conduct of the man, who claimed a right 
of refusing the revelation of God to his fellow 
men. 

About thirteen years after this, Lord Cromwell 
obtained letters from King Henry VIII, for a 


subject of his to reprint at Paris, the Bible in 


English; the King likewise wrote to Bishop 
Bonner, then ambassador in France to encourage 


the design ; he appeared to do so. Two pious 


men undertook the work, but when it was nearly | 
_ finished the whole impression was seized and 


ordered to be burnt; however, divine Providence 


_ so overruled the avarice of the officer to whom 


the business was entrusted, that, instead of 


burning the whole, he sold some to a haberdasher 


to lay caps upon; by this means many copies 
were preserved, some of which being conveyed 
to London a new edition was printed off. After 
Lord Cromwell had been put to death, the sale 
of English Bibles was again prohibited, and the 
printer was imprisoned, 
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We can form but little idea of the sacrifices 
our ancestors made, to obtain even a small portion 
of the scriptures. They who were able among 
the Reformers purchased copies, and those who 
ere not able procured transcripts of particular 
parts of the Bible. So scarce were the scriptures 
in the reign of Queen Mary that we read of two 
young women who gave a considerable part of 
their estate for a few leaves of the Bible. In her 
reign the protestants, who were nicknamed Lol- 
lards, were persecuted on account of their religion; 
many of them were burnt and frequently such 
parts of the scriptures as were found in their 
houses were put into the fire with them. 

How greatly are we indebted to the kindness 
of Divine Providence, that we live in an age 
in which Bibles are common, and in which the 
poorest people may obtain them: How great 
is our folly and impiety, if we neglect to read this 
holy book: can we be careless and indifferent 
about that book which comes from Heaven? 
which is written by God himself? which above all 
other books, is calculated to make us wise and 
good and happy? which indeed is able to make > 
us wise unto salvation. Could all the pages of 
all the volumes of the Youths Magazine. be em- 
ployed in describing the many hours of pure joy 
which have been experienced from studying the 
scriptures, they would yet want more leaves 
added to them, and still it might be said, the half 
is not told. David said, and many besides him 
have found it so, “Thy word is a light to my 
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feet, and a lamp to my path.” “ Thy Statites, 


have been my song in the house of my pilgrima; e” 


« By the word of thy ops I have kept from ie 


paths of the destroyer.” 

That each of my readers may pay an increasing 
attention to this all important volume, is. tie 
very earnest wish of their friend 


| MELISSA. 


‘To the Exitor of the Youtn’s Macazine. 


Sik, 
PERMIT me to recommend for insertion in your 


highly useful Miscellany, the following affecting Narrative, ex- 
tracted from the Evangelical Magazine, for the present month, 
. to which it had been communicated by the Rev. T. Lewis, 


of Islington. The perusal of it may induce some of your readers - 
to refrain from a species of amusement, the dangerous conse- | 


quences of which they have never before considered ; and while 
it must increase the gratitude-of every one the exercise of whose 
mental ‘powers is coniinued, [ feel assured that the appeal in 
favor of the unfortunate object will not be made in vain to the 
benevolent Youth, upon whom Providence has conferred the 
means of alleviating distress. 
am, 
Sir, 
Yours respectfully, 
‘March, 1815. W. B..G. 


_ Lamentable Errects of a Froutc. 
SOME years ago a handsome and very intelli- 


gent youth whose mame is Henry Pargeter Lewis, 


the son of a respectable attorney in Dudley, was 


placed for a probationary time previously to an 
intended 
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jntended apprenticeship with a surgeon and apo- 
thecary, of the name of Powell, in the immediate 
neighbourhood of one of our great public schools. 
He had not been there long hefore one of the 
scholars who lodged:at the surgeon’s, in league 
with the servant hey of the house, devised the fol- 
lowing stratagem to fnghten. him. Qne night, 
during the absence af the master, the servant boy 
coucealed bumself under the-bed of Henry before 
the latter retired to rest,.and .remained there till 
the hour of midnight, when on @ pre-concerted 
signal. of three raps at the chamber door, it sud- 
denly opened, and. in stalked the school boy, ha- 
bited in a white-sheet, with his face’ harribly dis- 
guised, and bearing a lighted candle m his hand ; 
the senvant boy, ak the same moment, heaying up 
the bed under Henry awith his back. How long 
this was acted is mot known; it was done long 
enought however completely to dethrone the rea- 
son of the unfortunate youth, who, it is supposed, 
immediately covered himself with the bed clothes, 
and so continued till the morning. his: not 
rising at the usual time,:some of the family went 
to call hum,.and not answering, éxcept by incehe- 
rent cfigs, he was.discovered in the state described. 
The melancholy tidings of his situation were con- 
veyed to his friends; on his removal to them, the 
facts having been disclosed partly by the con- 
fession of the servant boy, and partly by the unfor- 
tunate youth himself, during the few lucid intervals 
which occurred in the course of the first year after 
his misfortune. His father and mother were then 

Vol. x. Pr living, 
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living, but they are now both dead, and the little 
property they left to support him is now nearly 
exhausted, together with a small subscription which _ 
was also raised to furnish him with necessaries, and 
to remunerate a person to take care of him. He 
is perfectly harmless and gentle, being rather in a 
state of idiotcy than insanity, seldom betraying any 
symptoms of violent emotions, except, occasion- 
ally, about midnight, (the time of his unhappy 
disaster) when full of indiscribable terror, he ex- 
‘claims “Oh! they are coming? they are coming?” 
All hope of recovery is at an end; more than © 
twenty years have elapsed since the catastrophe © 
happened. The name of him who was the con- 
triver and chief agent of the fatal mischief, is 
withheld from motives of delicacy. If living, he 
may contribute to alleviate the misery he occa- 
sioned. He-was at that time a youth of large 
expectations; should he now possess affluence, 
his own heart will dictate what he ought to do. 
This pitiable case may at once prove a warning 


to the inconsiderate, and ‘stimulate the good to its 
relief. 


Donations, however small, transmitted to 
Messrs. Masterman & Co. Bankers, London; to 
the Rev. 'T. Lewis, Islington; or to the Rev. Dr. 
Brooker, vicar of Dudley, who has actively ex- 
erted himself on behalf of the poor destitute Or- 


phan, will be received with thankfulness, and 
applied with integrity. 
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ANECDOTE 
Of GeneraL Moreau. 


‘WHEN the Archduke Charles was on his way 
from Bohemia to take the command of the army 
in Germany, as he approached the scene of action 
he fell in with a number of wounded, who were 
abandoned by their companions on the road for 
want of horses to draw the carriages in their re- 
treat. ‘The Prince immediately ordered the horses 
to be unyoked from several pieces of cannon that 
were retreating, saying that these brave men were 
better worth saving than a few pieces of cannon. 
When General Moreau heard of this benevolent 
act, he ordered the cannon to be restored, observ- 


ing, “ That he would take no cannon which were 
abandoned from motives so humane.” 


A Cuain Bripce. 


A chain bridge has been cast over the Marrimack, 
three miles above Newbury, in the state of Massa- 
chusetts. It consists of a single arch of 244 feet in 
length ; the abutments are of stones 47 feet long, 
and 37 feet high; the uprights or framed work, 
which stand on the abutments, are 35 feet high, 
over which are suspended ten distinct chains, the 
ends of which on both sides of the river are buried 
in deep pits, and secured by large stones; each 
chain is 516 feet long, and where they pass over 
the uprights, and where the greatest strain rests, 
they are treble, aad made in short links, The four 
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middle joists rests on the chains, all tlre rest are 

suspended to the main chains to equalize the floor. 
_ This bridge has two passage ways of 15 feet in 

width each, and is so solid as to admit of horses, 

cartiages, &c. travellmg at any speed, with very 

hittle perceptible motion of the floors. 


On SIN. | 

A MINISTER explaining the distinction be- 
tween sins of omission and commission, made use 
of the following simile by way of illustration. 
“ Behold yonder. fire, which lately burnt with so 
much brightness; it is now dull: let it alone, and 
it will soon go out; but if you pour water upon 
it, you will put it out. The first is am act of 
Omission, the second of Commission.” 


MAXIMS, &c. 

No. 13. He that hinders not a mischief when 
it is in his power, is guilty of it. 

14. He who makes an idol of his interest, will 
make a martyr of his integrity. 

15. Prodigality is éver attended by injustice 


The Reproor, the ExuortAtion, and the 
PROMISE. 


(Concluded from page 146.) 
We are now come to the last thing proposed. 
IML. The gracious Promise. “ Behold, I will 
pour out my Spirit anto you, I will make kriown 
my 


Wh 
| 
| 
| 
| 
and folly. 
| 


forter.” He is the Spirit of life, of health, of 
grace, of peace, of love, of joy, &c. and conse- 
quently we are to understand that God will give 
his good Spirit in all these different characters. ah | 
The expression “ will pour it,” implies the divine a |), 
liberality, that rich abundance of grace and peace | 
with which he will satisfy the returning sinner, the 
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my words unto you.” Here God promises to | | 
give his Holy Spirit, and no doubt in all his saving ‘a ; 
power and efficacy. This blessed Spint, is a mn 
Spirit of consolation; emphatically “ the Com- i 


= 


— 


faithful and obedient believer.. 
“ 1 will make known my words unto you,” may Te 

imply, I will give you an understanding of, and an } 
experience in the words which | have spoken. at 
Whilst others seeing do not perceive, and hearing ) ' i 
do not understand, you shall do both ; unto you it ae 

) shall be given to know the mysteries of the king- 1 "4 
dom, unto others not; unto you there shall be a i it : | 
gracious light, and ready perception of the truth,. Ure 
to others a judicial darkness, and senseless stu- i it rh 
pidity. You shall read and hear my words, and Tie 
they shall be spirit and life unto you; [ will open : ie 4 
unto thee the scriptures, and your hearts shall burn 
within you. . You shall know, wonder at, love and. 
feel the importance of those gracious words which | 
have fallen from my lips. Yea, I will fulfil im!you,. : 


and unto you, all the good words | have spoken, 
concerning you.. I have promised pardon to. the: 
guilty, and peace to the unhappy; I will: make: 
known these words unto you by giving you pardon: 
and peace. L have promised a new heart. and a: 

P 3 right 
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_, right spirit, and to write my laws in the hearts of 
my people. These words you shall knogy, for I 
will give you @ riéw heart and a right spirit, and so 
_ dispose your minds, so renew you by my spirit’s 


influence, that you shall love me with all your 


_ hearts, yea, you shall be enabled to “ perfectly 


love me, and worthily magnify my Holy Name.” 


- [have promised grace and glory, and to withhold 
' ho good thing from them that walk uprightly ; 
_ these words I will make known to you by giving ‘ 


you grace and glory, and every. necessary good. 


Twill “fulfil in you all the good pleasure of my 


benevolence, and the work of faith with power.” 


_ Jesus Christ your Lord shall be glorified in you, ~ 
and you shall be glorified with him. I will whilst 
. you continue upon earth, “ manifest myself unto 
you as I do not unto the world;” and having 


guided you by my counsel, and blessed you with 


my loving kindness through life, 1 will afterwards 


receive you to glory, you shall exchange earth for 


heaven; there shall you behold my glory, and in 


the manifestations of my love, be happy and re- 


| joice for ever and ever. 


That the kind reproof, and compassionate ex- 
hortation of the Great Jehovah, may have their 
due influence on the heart of each reader, and that 
his gracious promise in all its fulness may also be 
fulfilled in each reader, is the sincere and ardent 
prayer of an old friend under the new signature of 


JO-HA-BA. 


POETRY. 
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right spirit, and to write my laws in the hearts of 
my people. These words you shall knogy, for I 
will give you a new heart and a right spirit, and so 
dispose your minds, so renew you by my spirit’s 
influence, that you shall love me with all your 
hearts, yea, you shall be enabled to “ perfectly 
love me, and worthily magnify my Holy Name.” 
I have promised grace and glory, and to withhold 
fo good thing from them that walk uprightly ; 
these words I will make known to you by giving ‘ 

you grace and glory, and every necessary good. 
— I will “ fulfil in you all the good pleasure of my 
benevolence, and the work of faith with power.” | 
Jesus Christ your Lord shall be glorified in you, ~— 
and you shall be glorified with him. [ will whilst 
you continue upon earth, “ manifest myself unto 
you as I do not unto the world;” and having 
guided you by my counsel, and blessed you with 
my loving kindness through life, 1 will afterwards 
. receive you to glory, you shall exchange earth for 
heaven; there shall you behold my glory, and in 
the manifestations of my love, be happy and re- 
joice for ever and ever. 

That the kind reproof, and compassionate ex- 
hortation of the Great Jehovah, may have their 
due influence on the heart of each reader, and that 
his gracious promise in all its fulness may also be 
fulfilled in each reader, is the sincere and ardent 
prayer of an old friend under the new signature of 


JO-HA-BA. 


POETRY. 
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LINES addressed to two benevolent younc Lapres 
in Suffolk, who interested themselves very much 
in visiting and relieving the Poor. 


(The verses were accompanicd with a Crown Piece. ) 


Rural Grove, Spring } 
Dear Laples, 
A vernal Songster, nestling in the trees, 
Has heard your praises floating on the breeze, 
And humbly now his warm petition moves, 
To hear an artless tenant of the groves ; 
Who feels an impulse, tho’ in artless lays 
To chant in ev’ry grove, your worthy praise. 

Let flattery with her soft, deceitful, strains, 
Applaud the Great, where vice in splender reigns ! 
An honest-Cuckoo scorns such servile arts, 

And the just praise of piety imparis;— 
Catches a glow from virtue’s sacred fire, 
And sings the Characters, whom all admire! 

Oft have you heard me, on the wither’d spray 
Tune Morning Anthems, to the God of day: 

That God, whom you with bended knees adore,— 
Who looks, like you, with pity on the poor: 

The Lily clothes to rival eastern Kings, 

And hears the praises, which a Cuckoo sings. 

As o’er the flowery plain, with fluttering wing, 
I fly, to quaff the luxuries of Spring, 

Various the scenes which lure my wandering eyes, 
And fill my breast with pleasure and surprise ; 
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But none—to please the God of nature, more 

Than Female virtue, at a Cottage door. 

There have I seen you trace the dreary way, 
Where the low hovel rears its walls of clay,— 
Where Mothers, pale with lassitude and cares 

Drag on, with sadness, their laborious years ;— 
Where Children brave th’ inclemency of air, 

Their minds untutor’d and their bodies bare :— 
But see, your smile has chased the gloom away 
And gilt each feature with a cheerful ray, 

Illum’d the wind with pure celestial fire, 

And cloth’d the body with a neat attire: 

The tongue, where blasphemies were wont to dwell, 
Shall soon, the praises of Jehovah tell, 

And the aspiring soul, with sweet surprize 
Spring from the dust, and pant for purer skies. 
O! may the God, who clad my Wings with down, 
With His approving smile— your wishes crown ; 
Cherish, with Grace divine, the heavenly flame, 


And at His glory, all your efforts aim: 


So shall you feel celestial raptures glow ; 

Drink the pure streams of Paradise below, 

‘And in the heavenly paths of virtue, find 

A lasting solace for the immortal. mind :. 

While gaudy Beiles, unheeded, pass away 

Like fluttering Insects in the Summer’s day. 
When instinct urged me, with impulsive wing. 

To seek, in distant Climes, the sweets of Spring ;— 

I pick’d a grain of. Silver from.the mines, 

And drop it here,—to aid your kind designs: 

And while your hearts beat pity for the poor, 

May every Bird that flies, increase your store. 


CUCKOO.. 
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THE RICH MAN AND LAZARUS, 
Lake xvi. 19. to the end. 


SAY, doth religion take her seat, 
Amongst the learn’d, the rich, the gteaf, 
Or is she not more often seen 

With the unlearn’d, the poor, the mean ? 


Not wealth nor poverty alone, 

Can call this privilege its own: 
Both equal may the blessings share, 
But riches are a dang’rous snare. 


Before us two examples stand, 

Which our attention well demand: 

And whilst to these, our minds we turn, 
May we the due instruction learn. 


The first, we read, was rich and great, 
Distinguish’d by most splendid state; 
In purple cloth’d and linen fine, 

Far above others he did shine. 


"He knew no want, he felt no care, 

And sumptuous was his daily fare : 

He liv’d content with this his store, 
And neither wish’d, nor ask’d for more. 


There also liv’d his mansion nigh 

A very sou of misery, 

Diseas’d;—yea, full of sores, and lame, 
A beggar, Lazarus his name. 


He, laid before the rich man’s gate, 
Did there a patient suppliant wait, 
Humbly desiring to be fed 

With refuse pieces,—crumbs of bread. 


‘Whilst 


- » 
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Whilst from within he mercy sought, 

And waited till relief was brought, 

He met with kindness out of doors 

From dogs,—they came and lick’d his sores. 


His faith approv’d, as well as tried, 
“« It came to pass the Beggar died.” 
Angels to paradise convey, 

And there in Abrah’m’s bosom lay. 


*Erewhile, the Rich man also dies, 
Is buried, and lifts up his eyes 

In hell, whose quenchless flames most fierce, 
His every part tormenting pierce. 


In Abrah’m’s bosom now at ease, 

He Lazarus afar off sees ; : 

And from the depths of his despair 
To Abrah’m utters forth his prayer. 


ee Father, my earnest cry attend, 

¢e And Lazarus in pity send, 

“To touch, to cool my tongue,—I am 
“ Tormented in this scorching flame.” 


But ah! in vain for this he cried, 
How small the boon, and yet denied! 
For thus in answer Abrah’m says, 

“* Remember, son, the former days. 


“ For earth, its vanity and show, 

“Thou heav’nly blessings didst forego ; 

“ These thy good things,—with these content, 
“ And these enjoying, life was spent. 


Whilst 
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** Whilst Laz’rus, by sore evils tried, 
*‘ Sought from above what earth denied ; 
‘‘ Made God his hope, in patience staid, 
« And now his Trust is well repaid. 


*‘ No evil now his spirit grieves, 

*‘ Eternal comfort he receives : 

“ And thou, sunk down in guilt and shame, 
“ Art now tormented in the flame. 


‘* Besides, twixt us and you there is 
“ Fixt an impassable abyss ; 

As thence to us none ever came, 

_ So hence to ‘you it is the same.” 


Once more to Abraham he prays, 
And thus in deepest anguish says, 
*“ O Father, I five brethren have, 


* These would I timely warn and save. 


** O would’st thou therefore Laz’rus send, 
“ To testify my awful end, 

* That they, being mov’d by what he says, 
“* May ’scape the torments of this place.” 


But unavailing was his cry, 

For thus doth Abraham reply, 

“‘ They Moses and the Prophets have, 

“‘ Them let them hear,—enough to save.” 


“ Nay, Father Abrah’m, if one went 

* But from the dead, they wil! repent.” 
** Not so,” concluding, he replies, | 
“ Not ghostly warning will suflice. 


“They Moses and the Prophets have, 

‘¢ Sufficient these their souls to save, 

‘¢ Tho’ one should from the dead arise, 

“* They wont believe, who these despise.” 


JOSEPHUS. 
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THE FOUNTAIN OPENED. 


le 
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TO wash and make us clean 
From our impurity, 

And holiness of beart brought in 
We might his kingdom see : 
Jesus hath liv'd and dy’d, 
(Who only can redeem), 

And lo! from his now open’d side 
Flows forth the ‘healing stream. 


He hath atenement made, 
And from his pow’rful grace 
All holy principles proceed, 
Found in our fallen race. 
To him let us draw nigh, 
And ask that grace so free, 
That each may know and testify _ 
He liv’d and dy’d for me. 
‘TRES, 


A SONG OF PRAISE. 


FREELY his Son, the Father gave, 
And Jesus died the world to save; 


The Spirit doth the truth reveal, 
_ And on our hearts the mercy seal. 


Thus Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, 
| Unite to ransom sinners lost : 
| To these, One God in Persons Three, 
Present and endless glory be! 
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The History of Fenix. 
(Continued from page 149 ) 

MARK the impression, which this alarming 
address made upon the conscience of the man to 
whom it was directed. “ Felix trembled”. ‘The 
apostle’s subject was so appropriate, and his rea- 
soning was so cogent, that Felix could not help 
shuddering at the representation of his own moral 
deformity; while conscience, that faithful monitor 
within, made the application, and told him that 
the mirror in-which Paul shewed him the features 
of a vicious heart, was as just as it was pointed. 
this sins were brought to his remembrance; his 
guilt stared him in the face; so that he trembled 
fur fear of judgment. Neither the flattering ha- 
raugue of ‘lertullus before, the presence of his 
Drusilla now, nor the conscious dignity of his 
office, could shield bim from that conviction, 
which like a flash of lightning, darted the evidence 
of truth, with an irresistible force, on his mind; 
In this moment of alarming impression, the sword 
of the Spirit cut through all the deceit and obdu- 
racy, which, at other times, case as with adamant, 
the hearts of the wicked. It operated like the 

Vol. x. Q awful. 
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TS? THE HISTORY OF FELIX. 


awful: hand-writing upon the wall of Belshazzar’s 
banqueting room, wheu that profane prince, though 
in the midst of a convivial ‘assembly of his lords 
and concubines, trembled to such a degree, thay 
“his countenance was changed, and his thouglits 
troubled him so that the joints of his loins were 
loosed, and his knees smote one against another.’’* 
The mstance before us is alike remarkable, since 
the inward perturbation of Felix’s conscience 
became so visible, that he, at whose tribunal others 
had been accustomed to tremble, now sat a trem- 
bling spectacle of conscious guilt, pallied and 
confused at the sight of a prisoner, armed with no 
other weapon than the voice of honest truth. 
But the voice of truth and the voice of God 
are one, whether they speak by the mouth of an 
apostle, or that of an angel; by the sound of the 
gospel, or the voice of thunder. And when God 
speaks, let ull the earth keep silence before him. 
If the venerable servants and favored intimates of 
the most high God, feel impressions of reverential 
awe, when contempliting his majesty and holiness, 
or when viewing his judgments in prophetic vision, 
no wonder that such a character as Felix should 
tremble when God’s dread tribunal was brought 
near to his view, and he was led to anticipate his 
own arraignment. ‘To tremble at Jehovah as a 
vindictive judge, and to fear him as a ‘reconciled 
father, are essentially different. ‘The former 1s 
_ the character of a criminal, the latter the privilege 
* ef a son. ‘The one is the fruit of the Spirit of 
adoption, 
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= 
adoption, the other the effect of natural conscience, 
admitting the fact of sin, accusing for the com- 
mission of it, but unacquaimted with the remedy. 
The wicked tremble and flee from God, 

Behold a melancholy example of this in the 
conduct of Felix. He trembled, yet loved sin, 
and returned to the practice of it as soon as he 
lost sight of Paul, and no longer heard the sound 
ef his voice. His eye was full of adultery, and. 
his heart was ful! of covetousness; and two more 
dreadful idc]s cannot tyrannize over the affections. 
or enslave the passions, than lust and avarice, they 
are in their desires insatiable as the grave. Yet. 
so unwilling was Felix to be delivered from their 
tyranny, that he gave the apostle the most abrupt 
dismission, saying “Go thy way for this time, 
when I have a convenient season I will send for 
thee.” But alas! that season never arrived in a 
seise corresponding with the wishes ef Paul, oF 
consistent with the feelngs of a man trembling 
under a sense of guilt, and solicitous about his 
everlating salvation. For though he sent for the 
apostle afterwards, from a hope that his friends 
would advance a considerable sum for his releases. 
yet he enquired no more concerning the faith of 
Christ, and. he trembled no more, his. conscience 
returning to a deeper stupefaction, and his soul to 
a deeper guilt—-the usual consequence of slighting 
the gospel and stifling conviction, after the terrors 
of a temporary impression. He returned to his 
Drusilla, and threw away his honor and ‘his 
salvation in the arms of. a, base woman, the. very 
| name 
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“daterpretation of apasmge in and the expres testi- 
mony of Zenaras; that Drusilla, and the son she had by Felix, | 
were consumed in a terrible eruption of Mount Vesuvius. 
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these verses, they appear be 
to each other, bat op 
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a fine Tistatce of provertzal obscurity and besuty.- 
is necessary fomamie: men to be’ instructed: 
how ‘to “behave towards ‘fools ; ‘end they ‘never: 
have occasion to exercise ‘their knowledge nore: 
than managing such. characters. 
some cases. wise man, will not: 
fer to cast away his wisdom on fools 
man void of sense, ‘bean. 
should pot he encouraged by. a boasting. Wer. 
‘ithe talks as hut folly prompts not wise: 
to resemble by acting as he does; if he alame- 
ders’ the relatives of another, his malice 
be retorted: for in» treating. his calumny. 
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THE TRAVELLERS. 


be thrown... away by lavishing 


it too copiously on fools. 
_ But im othereases a.man of wisdom may render 
his power of judging rightly of use, for the con- 
viction of the sone of folly.. If he have reason 
to think that his silence will be thought a proof 
of the weakness of his cause, or of his inability to 
argue; he must. answer him, and it must) be an 
answer sufficient to convince, he must beat the 
fool at his own weapons, least (according to 
the proverb) he be wise in his own conceit; for 
Wisdom’s children are, and will be justified. 
VERUS. 


“Note, ‘The Syriac Version of the 5th verse, removes the 
apparent contradiction between that and the preceding verse. 


“Ft reads—*“ Answer a fool according to thine own wisdom &c.” 


‘Vide. Dr, Gerard’s Bible criticisms. | 
EDITOR. 


The ‘TRAVELLERS. 
AN ALLEGORY. 
| (Continued from page 197.) 

AFTER attentively surveying the chart, the 
mind of Diligence was much encouraged; she 
saw that the road to the promised inheritance was 
so clearly marked out, that she had only to abide 
by its directions, mm order to be sure of the prize. | 
She therefore determined to set forward again 
upon her journey, and to halt no more till she ar- 
rived at the habitation of Wisdom; a sage and 
venerable matron, whe ‘entertained all strangers 
with great noegeeanty, and gave them much valu- 
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able instruction relative to their future progress 
m the Wway.. ‘The place of her abode was con- 
-spicuously noticed im the chart; it was erected 
upon a rising ground, at some distance from the 
road upon which they were now about te enter. 
The disposition of the owner, corresponded with 
the magnificent appearance of the mansion in 
which she lived; her table was plentifully spread 
with refreshments’ for the traveller, and she issued 
daily orders to her servants that they should watch 
for passing strangers, and give them a free, full, 
and earnest invitation, te come and partake of her 
bounty. ‘To those who availed themselves of this 
kindness, and came under her hospitable roof, she 
paid the most courteous and benevolent attention : 
was their strength exhausted by hunger and fatigue ? 
she had provided: for them nutritious viands, and 
wines of such invigorating, yet salubrious quality, 
that while they gave a fresh impulse to the spirits, 
they increased at the same time the vital energy. 
But, she not only regaled her visitors with delicious 
food; her conversation afforded the most delight- 
ful repast to their minds: she would relate to them 
what she had seen in the earlier periods of her 
existence; when standing m the presence of the 
great Creator, she beheld him lay the foundations 
of the earth; stretch out the heavens as a curtain, 
and spread them out asa tent to dweH m. ‘The 
contemplation of his stupendous excellenee and 
glory, had awakened the emotions of holiest adora- 
tion in her soul; and in unison with the celestial 
Spirits, those morning stars of light, she had.re- 
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ar would. be thrown. away by lavishing 
it too copiously on fools. 

But in other-cases a.man of wisdom may render | 
his power of judging rightly of use, for the con- 
viction of the sone of folly.. If he have reason 
to think that his silence will be thought a proof 
of the weakness of his cause, or of his inability to 
argue; he must. answer him, and.it must) be an 
answer. sufficient to conyince, he must beat the 
fool at his own weapons, least (according to 
the proverb) he.be wise in his own conceit; for 
Wisdom’s children are, and will be justified. 


VERUS. 


” Mate.. The Syriac Version of the 5th verse, removes the 
‘apparent contradiction between that and the preceding verse. 
“Tt reads—*“ Answer a fool according to thine own ‘eae &c.” 
‘Vide. Bible criticisms. 


EDITOR. 


The Travevrers. 
AN ALLEGORY. 

(Continued from page 197.) 
AFTER attentively surveying the chart, the 
mind of Diligence was much encouraged; she 
saw that the road to the promised inheritance was 
so clearly marked out, that she had only to abide 
by its directions, in order to be sure of the prize. 
She therefore determined to set forward again 
upon her journey, and to halt no more till she ar- 
rived at the habitation of Wisdom; a sage and 
venerable matron, whe “entertained all strangers 
with and gave them much valu- 
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able instruction relative to their future progress 
m the way. The place of her abode was con- 
_spicuously noticed in the chart; it was erected 
upon a rising ground, at some distance from the 
road upon which they were now about to enter. 
The disposition of the owner, corresponded with 
the magnificent appearance of the «mansion in 
which she lived; her table was plentifully spread 
with refreshments’ for the traveller, and she issued 
daily orders to her servants that they should watch 
for passing strangers, and give them a free, full, 
and earnest invitation, to come and partake of her 
bounty. To those who availed themselves of this 
kindness, and came under her hospitable roof, she 
paid the most courteous and benevolent attention : 
was their strength exhausted by hunger and fatigue? 
she had provided: for them nutritious viands, and 
wines of such invigorating, yet salubrious quality, 
that while they gave a fresh impulse to the spirits, 
they increased at the same time the vital energy. 
But,. she not ouly regaled her visitors with delicious 
food; her conversation afforded the most  delight- 
ful repast to their minds: she would relate to them 
what she had seen in the earlier periods of. her 
existence; when standing m the presence of the 
great Creator, she beheld him lay the foundations 
of the earth; stretch out the heavens as a curtain, 


and spread them out as a tent to dwell in. The. 


contemplation of his stupendous excellenee and 
glory, had awakened the emotions of holiest adora- 
tion in her soul; and in unison with the celestial 
Spirits, those morning stars of light, she had.re- 
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188 THE TRAVEBLERS. 
joiced.in this: fresh display of the divine perfections, 
and caused the new creation to resound with 
shouts of pratse. She not only informed them of 
these mysteries, which she had herself beheld, but 
also, kindly instructed every individual in what was 
esseutial to his own happiness. Acquainted with 
every step of the way to the heights of Zion, upon 
which stood the promised inheritance, she warned 
travellers of the ambushes of enemies, of the de- 
ceitful appearances of false friends, and of the 
danger of being allured by the fairest prospects, 
to forsake the right way, even though ever so rug- 
ged or narrow. But, she not only warned them 
by her admonitions, she also excited the ardor of 
their minds, by her encouraging representations of 
the good to be attamed: and the certainty of over 
coming every obstacle by perseverance aud prayer. 
- She gave them her council, and her blessing when 
they departed; and that they might always be re- 
minded of the lessons she had taught them, she 
placed upon their heads a beautiful circlet, which, 
in the softness and delicacy of its lustre, exceeded 
the brilliancy of the ruby, and made the most fine 
gold appear dim. Happy! thrice happy! they 
who seek and find the abode of wisdom! who 
listen with delight to her instructions, and walk 
1 the paths which she points out; theirs shall in- 
deed be a blessed portion, for they shall find life, 
and favor from the Lord! , 
_. With a mind raised to the highest pitch of exe. 
pectation, and quite ready to preceed on her jour- 
ney, Diligence turned her eyes m quest of her less- 
active 
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active companion ; she liad been so entirely oc- 
cupied with the business before her, as not to have 
noticed that Indolence had long since left her 


side; at last she perceived her sunk into a pro- 


found slumber, and stretched at full length under 
the shade of a large laurel, whose leaves, distilling 
a deadly poison, had considerably affected her 
whele frame, so that when at the voice of. Dili- 
gence, she attempted to rise, it was with difficulty 
she could move from the spot on which she lay. 
The kind offices of her friend at last prevailed, she 
awoke, stood up, and endeavoured to proceed. 
Diligence, whose soul was now all ardor to arrive 
at the palace of Wisdom, strove to rouse her lan- 
guid mind, and, if possible, to add wings to her 
feet, by describing, as well as she was able, the 
excellent entertainment that awaited them, after 
the short interval of a few hours of labor; a little 
persevering exertion; and they should soon be in 
sight of the eminence on which the dwelling stood. 
Thus they passed on together, the coolness and 
freshness of the morning, had been succeeded bya 
more glowing atmosphere, and the occasional inter- 


vention of light clouds, sometimes cast a shade over — 


the brilliancy of the prospect that at first sur- 
rounded ‘them. They Were looking wishfully for- 
ward, when, from the road that lay nearest to the 
left, they perceived a damsel hastily crossing to 


meet them. ‘There was a pert forwarduess in her - 


air and manner, that did not accord properly with 
the diffidence of youth; her whole appearance was 
ght, gaudy, and frivolous, yet, she seemed to sur- 
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_ 
vey herself with so much complacency, that it was 
easy to distinguish, she was perfectly satisfied in 
the consciousness of her own superiority. ‘ Where 
are you going pray?’ Said she, to the travellers, 
who began by this time, to be rather affected by 
the heat: “To the house of Wisdom,” replied 
Diligence, with modesty, “ Where we shall be 
sure to meet with rest, and refreshment after our 
fatigue.” ‘Indeed,’ says she, ‘then congratulate 
you much upon your journey, for you ,have 
still q long way to travel, and a steep hill to climb, 
before you can reach the house:’ at this Indolence 
started, and heaved a sigh. ‘ You seem tired al- 
ready,’ said Vanity, for that was the name of this 
fair one, ‘Let me advise you'to turn aside with 
me, Iam going to that house which stands at a 
little. distance on our left hand; the owner of 
which is my particular friend: She will gladly 


welcome any guest whom shall mtroduce to her, 


and entertain them most delightfully with the his- 
tory of her own great exploits; in this she can 
far exceed the demure lady whom you call Wis- 
dom ; and beside tat, she 1s not half so severe and. 
grave.” Indolence, who listened with eagerness, 
from the time she heardthe dwelling was near at 
hand, felt quite inclined fo accept the stranger’s. 
invitation, and endeavoured to prevail with her 
companion to comply also; but Diligence being 
perfectly assured that no such place was noted in 
the chart as situated in the right road, absolutely. 
refused ; a separation therefore took place; and 
Jndolence, with Vanity to the house of 
‘Self-conceit, 
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THE TRAVELLERS, 
Self-conceit was dies to go forward, 
| without further impediment it in search of the temple © 
of Wisdom. | 
The country now began to assume a moré di- 
versified appearance, and those hills ‘antl vallies 
’ which had some time before been seen only in 
prospect, were now near at hand. The rocky 
declivities were easily discernible, and some of 
them put on so tremendous a form, as almost to 
intimidate even the spirit of Diligence; but, she 
could frequently perceive, that the other side of 
the mountain presented a gentle slope, that several 
of the.vallies were rich and verdant, and that some 
sweet springs ran among the hills. One of these 
flowed so plentifully, that it formed a channel by 
the side of the path; it was clear and sparkling ; 
our faint and thirsty traveller surveyed it with de- | 
light, and stopped to take a draught of the refresh- 
ing stream: she arose with exhilirated spirits; for 
the water she had just tasted sprung from the ever- 
flowing fountain of hope. - She went forward with 
eagerness, although the flinty stones frequently 
annoyed her feet, looking anxiously around, to 
discover the first’ signs of approach to the place 

: she so ardently wished to reach. How ‘great was 
her joy when she perceived, at no great distance, 
a stately edifice, which she was persuaded could 
be no other than the palace of Wisdom, so mag- 
nificently described in the chart. Approaching 
still nearer to the hill on which it was erected, 
} she stood to survey the building with admiration 
and delight ; doubt was removed from. her 
mind, 
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—- 
mind, when, above a collonade of elegant marble 
pillars, which decorated and supported the front, 
she plainly perceived an inscription engraven in 
jetters of gold. ‘The sun shone upon it, and she 
decyphered the following words: “ The fear of 
the Lord is the beginning-of wisdom, and the 
knowledge of the holy, that is understanding.” 
. Full of desire and expectation, she began to as- 
céend the hill, her mind engaged in deep reflection, 
and her eyes fixed upon the ground, so that she 
did not immediately observe three interesting young 
women, who were descending from the temple to 
_ meet her. ‘These were the attendants of Wisdom, 
to whom slie had given orders, constantly to look 
out for strangers, and as soon as they saw any one 
attempt to ascend the ‘hill, immediately to go out 
and meet them. 

* Their names were, Humility, Seisdinsth, and At- 
tention, and so important was their office, that 
without them, no 4ccess could be obtained either 
to the temple, or its dignified inhabitant. ‘They 
accosted Diligence with great simplicity and kind- 
ness, and made many Inquiries: respecting her 
journey, to which she replied with the same frank- 
ness; and perceiving that her spirit was exactly 
accordant with their own, they gave her every en- 
couragement to expect a favourable reception ; 
especially as their mistress had made an express 
declaration, that she would at all events, honour 
every guest with her company who called upon 
her at an early hour. Engaged in this interesting 


conversation, she felt no fatigue from the steep- 
| ness 
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' ness of the ascent; the doors of the temple were iit 
opened without difficulty; and, if she had viewed a 


the outside with admiration, how much was she 
astonished at the beauty; the glory, the excellence, 
that appeared within! Her friends conducted her 


af 


to refreshment and rest; to a plentiful supply of a 
water, and to clean and appropriate raiment, that i i 
when she should be introduced to the presence of fi 


Wisdom, she might appear with that purity and 
decorum, which respect to the presence of so great 
a personage required. After due preparation, she 
waited for the appointed interview, which was not 


= = 


long delayed, as Wisdom required no unnecessary 7 “a i" 
pageantry in the introduction of her guests. She | a 3 
was seated on her throne, supported on the right ie | 
: hand by Prudence and Fidelity, and on the left by |) 
Riches and Honor. Diligence came forward, i a 
preceded by Humility, and attended by the other a tr 
two friends, who had accompanied her up the hill; | i 
she approached with modesty and reverence and | i, a 
presented her humble request that she might Hii.) H 
receive the instructions necessary for the prosecu- 
tion of her journey, and be favoured with the A 
councils of Wisdom upon those points in which 
her most’ important interests were concerned, 
Benignly gracious in her demeanor, and the willing : | | a 
friend of all who search for truth, Wisdom assured ah! | 
her of her assistance, and by her gentle and amiable a i 
condescensions invited to a freedont of conversation it 
which her august character would otherwise have NM iH 
: rendered impracticable. To relate their whole Bit 
| discourse would occupy too much time at present, ' 
Vol. x. and 


| 
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and it must therefore suffice to say, that it was 
upon subjects of the most interesting and serious 
kind... The nature'of God and man, the 
ment of the human heart® from the Creator, the 
turpitude of sin and: its fatal consequences, of 
the awful and , mysterious sacrifice of the cross, 
and the salvation, which it has procured, of the 
necessity of repentance and faith, of holiness, and 
the, hope..of ,eterhal, life... What new scenes were 
now opened,to the mind of »Diligence! What 
subjects for meditation,’ reflection and prayer! 
She wept, she rejoiced, she determined to be wise 
and.holy, and following the siggestions of Wisdom 
surrendered herself, up entirely into the hands of 
the Almighty|God.,., Her whole soul was engaged 
in ‘this conversation; she had long desired it, and 
it now. appeared as if the Presence of Wisdom had 
communicated a sacred influence to her mind; a 
sun had risen upon her, whose: rays dispersed the 
gloom and renovated the:strength of her spirits. 
Faith, Hope and) Love; unfolded their treasures” 
before her, and} she. arose te pursue her journey 
lest the shades of the,evening should fall, ere she 
had reached the appointed goal. Willingly would 
she have remained in the.palace of Wisdom, she 
would have sat as. a disciple at her feet, watclnng 
daily at her gates. or, waiting. at the posts of her 
doors; but she was not onlyto learn, but to practice. 
Herkind instructress therefore dismissed her for the 
present, that she might proceéd te the house of 
Knowledge; and lest she should be in danger .of - 
falling into the snares that were laid in that quarter: 
by 
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by the emissaries of Pride, she ordered Humility 
to conduct her down the opposite side of the Hill, 
to point out to her the. Valley through which the 
path lay and to assist “her m surmounting the 
difficulties which she must.ex pect occasionally to 
encounter from rough and slippery roads, from 
tangled, thorny underwood ; from the stream, which, 
although it was narrow at the entrance of the 
valley, in some places scarcely left room for the: 
traveller to pass between" it and the overhanging 
rocks, and when.’the raini descended, as it some- 
times did in torrents from the neighbouring moun 
tains, it ‘swelled to @ rapid river, and roared and 
foamed so ‘loudly as to appal the stoutest heart. 
With this-kind companion, to whose good offices 
she was already so much indebted that she loved 
her as a friend) Diligence’ departed from thé temple 
having received those rewards’ and’ ornaments 
which the beneficent hostess invariably bestowed 
upon those who ‘decepted her invitation and 
received her councils. As they descended the 
mountain, Diligence walked with ¢reat caution} 
followmg closely in the steps of her guide, because 
there had been known several instances of persons 
who after having visited the Jiotse of Wisdom 
grew dizzy upon coming again into the open air, 
their minds being so elated with the attentions they 
had réceived that they thought it beneath their 
notice tu attend to the suggestions. of )Humility, — 
and so walking unwarily forward, they stumbled 
over some loose stones and were precipitated to'the 
bettom with dreadful violence; some of themuso 
R 2 wounded 
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wounded as tovbe recovered with difficulty, and 
others. crushed to death immediately by the 


fall. 

(To be Continued.) 

Instance of Benerictat Sacacity ina 
MastTirr. 


_ SIR Harry Lez, of Ditchly j in Oxfordshire, 


ancestor of the late Earls of Litchfield, had a 
Mastiff which guarded the house, but had never 


met with the least particular attention from his 


master, im. short he was not a favourite dog, and 
was retained for his utility only, and not from any 


partial regard, : 
One night as Sir ies was retiring fo his 


- te. his, ton Ithlian,) the 


masfiff stlently followed them up stairs, which he 


had never been known. to do before, and to his 


masters astonishment presented himself in the bed 
room. Being deemed an intruder he was mstantly 
ordered to be turned out, which being complied 
with, the poor ammal began scratching violently 
at the door and howling loudly for admission. 
Discouragement could not check his  imtended 
izbour of love; he returned again and was more 
umportunate to be let in than before. 


Sw Harry weary of opposition, though sur- 
pire at the Dog’s apparent fondness for a master 
who had never shewn him the least kindness, 
and wishing to retire to rest, bade the servant ht 
him in, that they might see what he wanted to do, 

this 
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‘this done the mastiff, witha wag of the, tail and,a 
‘Took of affection at. his.lord, deliberately, walked 
‘up and crawling under the bed laid himself, down 

as if ,desirous, of taking up his nights lodging 

there., 

save further trouble not from any, par- 

‘tiality. for his, company, this indulgence was allow- - 
The. favourite yalet withdrew and. all, was 
still... About. the solemn hour of midnight. the 
chamber door opened and a person was.heard step- 
_ping;across the room, ,Sir Harry started from his 
sleep, the dog sprung from Ins covert. and. seiz- 
ing the unwelcome disturber. fixed Inm..to*the 


poster: 
was dark, Sir rung the bell i in 
trepidation in order to procure a The per- - 
son who was pinned to the floor by the coura- - 
geous mastiff roared for assistance, it was found 


to be the valet, the favourite valet who little ex- 
pected such reception. He endeavoured to apo-- 
‘Jogize for his ‘intrusion, and to make the réasons - 
‘which induced him to take this step appear: 
plausible, but the importunity of the dog, the 
time, the place, the manner of the valet ‘raised . 
suspicions in Sir Harry’s mind; and he determined | 
_to: refer the investigation of the business to a. 
Imagistrate, perfidious Italian, alternately | 
terrified by the dread.of punishment and -soothed © 
by the hopes of pardon, at length confessed that. 
it. was. his, intention to,murder his masterand then 
to:rob. the house. This -diabolical--design’) was 
frustrated by the instinctive attachment of the! dog 
RS. to» 
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to kis master, which seemed to have been directed 


on this occasion by an interference of Providence, 


_ ‘how else could the poor animal have known the pre- 


miditated assassination ? How élse would he have 
learned to submit to inquiry and insult for his well 
“meant services, and finally to seize and detain a 
- person who it is probable, had shewn him more kind- 
‘néss than his owner had ever done? the ways of 
heaven are dark and intricate, It may be impos- 


“gible to reason on such a copy, but the facts are 


indisputable, a full length picture of Sir Harry 
with the mastiff by his side, and the words 


“More faithful than favoured” are still to be 


seen at the family seat at Ditchley, and will be a 
‘tasting memorial of the gratitude of the master 
-and the fidelity of the dog. 


j 


Axrerestine particulars of Rev. J. Came- 


BELL's JouRNEY to LarrAKoo, and circum- 
stances which occurred during his stay there. 


Extracted, from Campbell's Travels in South Africa.) 
(Continued from Page 16a.) 

HAVING crossed the river, we tmmediately 
Pca to ascend rising ground. Many footpaths 
became visible, all running in one direction towards 
the N.E. which indicated our approach to the city. 


At three P.M. reached the summit of the hill. 


_Lattakoo came all at once into view, lying in‘a 
valley between hills, “9 about three or fopr 
miles 
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CAMPBELLS TRAVELS: 199 
miles east to west. On descending the hill towards 
this African city,.we .were rather ‘surprised: that 
no person was to be seen in any direction, except 
two or three boys. ‘Fhough come within a hun 
dred yards of the houses, still no inhabitant ap- . 

. .When my waggon got to the entrance of 
the principal street or lane, a man appeared, and 
made signs for us .to follow him, Proceeding 
amidst the houses, every thing remained as still as 
if the town had been forsaken by its mmhabitants, 
This was the case till we came opposite to the 
king’s house, when we were conducted into a 
square formed by bushes and branches of trees 
_jaid one above another, in which were ‘several 
hundreds of people assembled together, and a 
number of tall men with spears, drawn up in mb 
_titary order on the north side of the square. In 
a few minutes the square was filled with men, 
women and children, ‘who poured in from all 
quarters to the number of a thousand or more, 
The noise from so many tongues, bawling with 
all their might, was rather confounding, after being 
sd long accustomed to the stillness of the wilder- 
ness. The crowd so increased, that we could 
hardly find out each other, and wondered when 
we should be permitted to take some refreshment, 
We adopted a scheme, which after a while answer- 
ed our purpose; we drew up the waggons in the 
form of a square, and placed our tent in the cen- 
tre. We were introduced to Munaneets the uncle, 
and Salakatoo the brother of the late king Mallay- 
abang, who stood in the middle of the spearmen, 

A house 
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Ay house in-the square for some pate: purpose, 
was assigned.to us for a: kitchen. . 

Qn getting: into our: tent, a of the chief 
men’ followed us, and filled the tent to the out- 
side;.and’ the square formed by our waggons was 
like a -bee-hive; im which the confused noise render- 
ed -conversationalmost impossible. On some- 
thing being put down on.our table, we were 
agreeably surprised to find, the crowd immediately 
retires, Whether.this proceeded from .a sense of 
decorum, or im consequence of orders from Mu- 
nancets, the uncle and deputy, of the king, I could 
not-leam.. bowise 
We were now at their mercy, and our 
oxen had left the town for pasture; but we con- 
sidered ourselves safe: at the same time we judged 
it prudent.to establish a regular wateh for the pro- 
tection of our property... 

About sevén years.ago, Lord Caledon, when 
governor ot the Cape, sent.ap a party, consisting 
of Dr. Cowan, Lieutenant Denovan, twenty of 
the Cape regiment, a boor, anda person from 
Klaar Water, to. explore Africa as far as the Por- 
tuguese settlement at Masambique, since which 


they had never been heard of by the govermmnent; 


the whole party having been .murdered by the 
Wanketzens,’ the next nation» or tribe beyond 
Lattakoo: we learned that the people were whisp- 
ering to one another that our comimg was to re- 
venge that murder, which suspicion was undoubt- 
edly the cause of the strange-silence of the city on 
our entering Although king Mateche was from 
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home, yet in consequence of this information, we 
judged it necessary to invite the chief men to a 
conference with us that evening, to remove these 
suspicions by informing them of the real object 
of our visit. 

In consequence of our invitation, nthe of the 
principal men came into our tent a little after sun- 
set, and sat down upon the ground. Therr coun- 
tenances indicated the possession of good natural 
parts, and had they been dressed with wigs and 
gowns, like our English judges, I think their ap- 
pearance would have been highly respectable: but 
their faces were painted red, and their hair covered 
with blue powder. 

Through ‘three interpreters, viz. in the Dutch, 
Coranna, and Bootchuana languages, I infos 
them that 1 had come from a remote country be- 
yond the sun, where the true God, who made all 
things, was known; that the people of that coun- 
try had long ago sent some of their brethren to 
Kiaar Water, and other parts of Africa, to tell 


them many things they did not know, in order to — 
do them good, and make them better and happier ; 


that having, since I came into these. parts to see 
how our friends were going on, heard that the 
Matchappees were friendly to strangers, I had 
come to Lattakoo to imquire if they were willing 
teachers should be sent to live among them. 

They replied, that they could give no answer to 
what I had said, till Mateebe should arrive from 


‘his jackal] hunt, .and promised to dispatch a mes* 


senger in search of him, early in the morning. _ 
After 
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house inthe square fdr some purpose, 
was aasigned.to us ‘for a kitchen. . 

 Omogetting, into our: tent, a of the chief 
men’ followed ous, and filled the tent to the out- 
side,.and’ the square formed by our waggons was 
like a bee-hive} im which the confused noise render- 
ed -conversation»almost uapossible. On some- 
thitig being put. down. on.our table, we were 
agreeably surprised to. find, the crowd immediately 
retires,’ :Whether.this. proceeded from sense of 
decorum; or im consequence of orders from Mu- 
naneets, the uncle and of the kings I cquld 

were now at their mercy, our 
oxen had left the town for pasture; but we con- 
sidered ourselves safe: .at the same time we judged 


it prudent. to establish a regular wateb for the pro- 


tection of.our property... 

About sévén  years.ago, Lord Galedon, when 
ot the Cape, sent.ap a party, consisting 
6f Dr.. Cowan, Lieutenant,Denovan, twenty of 
the: Cape regiment, a boor, anda person from 
Klaar Water, to.explore Africa as far as the Por- 
tuguese settlement at Masambique,. since which 


theyhad never been heard of by. the government; 


the whole party having been .murdered by the 
Wanketzens,’ the ‘next nation» or tribe beyond 
Lattakoo: we learned that the people were whisp- 
ering to one another that our comimg was to re- 
venge that murder, which suspicion was undoubt- 
edly the cause of the strange silence of the city on 


our entering Although king Mateebe was from 
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home, yet in consequence of this information, we 
judged it necessary to invite the chief'men to a 
conference with us that evening, to remove these 
suspicions by informing them of the'teal object 
of our visit. 

In consequence of our invitation, nihe of the 
principal men came into our tent a little after sun- 
set, and sat down upon the ground. Their coun- 
tenances indicated the possession of good natural 


parts, and had they been dressed with wigs and — 


gowns, like our English judges, I think their ap- 
pearance would have been highly respectable: but 
their faces were painted red, and their wig covered 
with blue powder. 

Through ‘three interpreters, viz. in the Dutch, 
Coranna, and Bootchuana languages, F informed 


yond the sun, where the true God, who made all 
things, was known; that the people of that coun- 
try had long ago sent some of their brethren to 
Kiaar Water, and other parts of Africa, to tell 


them many things they did not know, in order to — 
do them good, and make them better and happier ; 


that having, since I came into these. parts to see 
how our friends were going on, heard that the 
Matchappees were friendly to strangers, I had 
come to Lattakoo to inquire if they were willing 
teachers should be sent to live among them. : 

They replied, that they could give no answer to 
what I had said, till Mateebe should arrive from 


‘his jackal] hunt, .and promised to dispatch a mes 


senger in search of him, early in the morning. __ 
After 


them that I had come from a remote country be- 
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the, Salakeotoo; the king’s 
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‘TRAVELS. 


uncle, remarked that, he -had uot.tasted any! of my 
tybacco yet, which remark, produced.a present of 


some. ‘One of the. queens. brought some, milk, for 
which she and. those withher received @ little to- 


bacco, . She asked: Mr. Read. for. some. snuff; he 
said he. did not take. snuff ;,.to which she shrewdly 


replied, he wold have the. mere on 


While we were at, in. tent: ‘old 
man. came opposite the tent door, knelt down, 
and remained for some time; in,that, posture, .. 


which he arose and walkecboff 


25th. During morning worship ™ our Meche, 
which. entirely open in, front,, some. of the 
people. attended and; behayed.very well... One 
being . asked afterwards if: he. knew what 
heen about, said we. prayed, but he did not know 
to whom, When: told)it:was to.the Great Being, 
he said they believed there was.a Great Being, but 
they did not know they, never.sech 
In. the, we. district of the: city, 
about half a mile to the eastward,of oun, Waggons. 
it had a square for public,resort, like. that.j ia which 
our waggons, stood,, where: some.of the. men. were 


employed An. stretching. skias with--pins.,on. the 


ground; others. in. rubbing. she: inside of..skins 
with. rough. bones,» Wwuich: gives them, .much, the 
appearance .of woollen.cloth,-.. Some: skius were 
extended and covered. wath, in. .guder to 


tan our. men were employed iu sewing 
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CAMPBELLS TRAVELS. = 
4 skin: Clea, which they did With a straight awl, 
mach in the same Way as shoemakers in England. 
The women had. made something: like” e 
which they sent is in the pot in ‘whith it bad been 
made; “bit with ‘Spoon or any 
strument with ‘which to éat it: we made signs that 
We had’ lately been eating. “Fifey sent tis also 
thick in of w hich we took a little 
Théugh the” young people ‘appeared very. anxious 
{6 see tis, Yet the tinndity of most of them pre- 
Veiited them from gratifying their curiosity. The 
parents, fiowever, brought some of thent by force, 
when they screamed excessively, and seemed as 
terrified ‘as if we chad’ intended ‘to eat them, WwW 
gave the people some ‘tobacco, which they 3 imme- 
diately began to érind into snuff. 
We next visited the wife of “thé hee 
uncle. She was sitting in the inclosure in front ‘of 
the house, grinding.tobacco between two stones; 
she: was surrounded by some fine children, who 
were so. alarmed at our appeurance, ~ that they 
clung ‘to their ‘motlier, When we 
approach them." We likewise visited the 
queéntwho had also'a family of fine children, Wito 
sitting Féund a fire in ‘tlie cornér of the yard. 
“While writing in the*tent, some oF the principal 
people came in and seatéd themselves around me}. 
biit "im consequence’ their talkifig so"miuch, and 
s6 ‘loud; about my writing, forth, 
‘Twas obliged to desist: ‘To make something | 
of time, I “took down’ the names they ‘gave. to 
the chiferent” parts of" the human body, &e. all” 
which 
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ANECDOTES. 
| 

_ which afforded them much entertainment: after 
recording a few words, I generally read them over 

_ to them, to find whether I had taken them down 
correctly and pronougced them properly, as well 
as to assist them in forming some idea of writing. 
At my manner of pronouncing some of their 
- words, they laughed so immoderately loud, as 
almost to make me deaf. When I could not 
catch the sound of some of them, so as to be able 
to put them down, perhaps five or six of them 
would pronounce them at one time, which only 
increased my difficulty; I then waited for silence, 
and held my ear to the most sensible looking 
ceuntenance, and obtained it in this way. They 
" ‘were much entertained by the red covering of my 
journal, which each of them cautiously touched 


with his fore finger. 
(To be Continued.) 


— 
ANECDOTES. 
SEASONABLE REPROOF. 


A young man of rank and fashion, just returned 
from making the grand tour, had tinged himself 
with«most of the vices and follies of the places 


through which he travelled... Among other ac- 
complishments of this nature, he had gained a little 
knowledge in the creative art, which he frequent- 


ly graced with an endless volubility of tongue. 
One day in particular, he was dealing out accounts 
of the number of presents he had received while 
abroad, especially a rich bridle from the Emperor 


of Russia, the ornaments of which were of gold. 
“It 
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« Tt is so éxquisitely fine,” said his Lordship, “ that 
it can nevér be used ih the mouth of a filthy horse, 
£-what shall I do with it colone],” ‘continued he 
fo’ an old veteran in’ the army—*‘ Put it on your 
téngue my Lord,” answered t the soldier.—His lord- 
hip was silenced. 


“WHEN the Great Duke of Cumberland com- 
tmanded m Gerniany, he was particularly pleased 
with the ability and valour of a sergeant belonging 
to his owf‘regiment. Having often observed the 
gallantry of this man and made several enquiries 


into his private chat#eter;* His Royal Highmess — 


teok occasion after ‘a great exploit» which’ the 
sergeant had performed, to give him a commis- 
sion. Some tame afterwerds this pétson came to 
the Duke, and entreatéd his leave to resign the 
rank which he held,. surprised -at_so extraordinary 
a request, the ‘Duke demanded the retson, and 
was told by the applicant that he was’ iow sepa- 
vated from his old convpatiidns by his elevation, 
and not admitted into the company of his’ brother 
officers, who considered themselves degraded by 
his appomtment. “ Oli! is that the*éase” said 
the Duke; “let the *tjatter ‘rest for Gay OF 


end to your disquittude.” “The ‘next. tmhorning 
‘His: Royal Highness. went on’ the parade, were 
che was received by a cifele of officers, and’ While 
bre: was engaged in conversation he perceived his 


and will soon’ fifd the\ means of ptitting an 
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206 CATARACT.OF TEQUENDAMA. 


old friend walking at a distance by himself. On this 
the Duke said, “ Pray gentlemen what has that 
officer done that he should. be drummed out of 
your councils?” and without waiting for an 
answer he went up, took the man by the arm, and 
thus accompanied went through all the lines. 
When the parade was over, Lord Ligonier res- 

"pectfully desired His Royal Highness to honour 
the mess with his presence that day: “ With all 
my heart,” replied the Duke, “ provided I bring my 
friend here with me.” “ I hope so” said his Lord- 
ship ; and from that day the gentleman’s company 
was rather courted than shunned by the highest 
officer in the service. 


Cataract of TequenvDaMA tn SpANisn 


AMERICA. 
(From Walton's Translation of M. Beayjour’s Travels.) 


CONFESSEDLY sublime and majestic as are 
the falls of Niagara,* they nevertheless do not ex- 
ceed that of Tequendama, situated on the river 
Santa Fe de Bagota, capital of the kingdom of 
New Granada. At about five miles Yo the west of 
that.city, stands this stupendous production of 
nature.. To it the road leads through a tall thick 
forest. ‘Lhe traveller, at a great distance, hears 
the dash and roar of its precipitated waters: his 
imagination is already wound up to the highest 
pitch of curiosity, and, as he emerges in the ver- 
dant gloom, this sublime cataract at once rushes 
on his sight, and fills him with wonder and amaze- 
ment, 

| * Vide Vol. VIL, page 165.—168, Here 
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CATARACT OF TEQUENDAMA. 007 

flere, indeed, he beholds a prodigy of nature. 
The compressed waters of Santa Te, descend 
with impetuosity, bursting, through a variety of 
glens which are crowned with sightly and lofty 
trees, and after rapidly flowing over and amidst 
craggy rocks, at length rolling over the great fall of 
Tequendama. ‘As the river approaches it is 
streightened into a species of canal, and its im- 
mense volume of water issues in the shape of an 
_ extended arch, falling into a beautiful basin below, 
of more than a league im circumference. ‘This 
basin is rippled to the extremest margin by the 
force of the cataract, in continued agitated undu- 
lations, and covered with froth and spray. Gene- 
rally in an afternoon, when the sun can no longer 
illumine from the overhanging and intervening 
forests, this basm’ is scarcely visible, owing to the 
watery particles which flit in the air, and form a 
resplendant iris in several parts, producing, parti- 

cularly at mid-day, a most brilliant effect. 

A geometrical plan, views, elevations, and 
measurements of this unique curiosity were, for 
the first time, sent over to the King of Spain in 
1790. ‘The spout, or precipitated volume of water, 
does not at once fall into the basin before described, 
but previously falls on three steps of bright massive 
granite, causing in its fall three distinct strokes, and 
as many graduated bodies of agitated froth and 
rising vapour, and producing a treble noise, im- 
possible to describe. The dimensions of these 
grades, or steps, are as follow: 

From 
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spersed with overhanging woods and groves, studd- 


MAXIMS... 


Feet 
From the upper mouth’ of the river to é 
Gn the the ivr wo 30 


From the first to the second 250 
From the second to the third 
From the third to the basin 106° 


Height of the fail, from the nataral bed ' 
of the river, to the level of the stream bors 
which flows through the vallies . 


The surrounding picturesque scenery, inter- 


ed with immense piles of shining granite, placed as 
it were by the hand of nature, to confine the m- 
petuosity and break the force of the waters, added 
to the birds of prey which inhabit and flit round 
the crags above, together with the melodious notes 
and variegated plumage of those which assemble 


im the forests below, aid to give a finish to this 


magnificent scene, and confer on it a stamp of 


grandeur, unequalled ia any part of the globe. 


MAXIMS, &c. 


+» No. 16. LEARN the art ef ontestaining thy: 


self alone, without being weary or melancholy; 


and then thou walt net be much put to it for 
want of recreation and company. 


17. ‘To practice sincefity, is to speak as we 


think; to do as we profess; to perform what we 


promise; and realiy to be what we would scem 
and appear to be. 
18. Such as do nothing are always i ip the way 


of mischief, 


2 ‘ 19. Every 
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© 19. Every morning meditate on the . uncer- 
tainty of the time to come, and every evening 
examine the employment of the day past. 

20. Close thine ear against those ‘that open 
their mouths against others. 

21. While in health prepare for sickness; in 


youth for old age. 
22. Stand m awe of thy own conscience. 


‘On the Erernity of Gon. 
(From Saurin-) 


GOD i is an eternal being. Then a thotiend 
years with him are as one day, and one day as @ 
thousand years: that is to say, a thousand years 
and one day are such inconsiderable measures of 
duration, that, whatever disproportion they may 
have to each other, they appear to have none whem 
compared to the duration of eternity. ‘here is @ 
great difference between one drop of water, and. 
the twenty thousand baths, which were contained 
in that famous vessel in Solomon’s temple, which, 
on account of its matter and capacity, was called 
a sea of brass ; but this vessel itself, in comparison 
with the sea, properly so called, was so small, that 
when we compare all that it could contain, with 
the sea—one drop of water, with the sea is as 
twenty thousand baths and twenty thousand baths 
are as one drop of water. ‘There is a great differ-’ 
ence between the light of a taper and that of « 
Hambeas ; but expose both to the light of the sun, 
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210, MANNER LN, WHICH, DLVINE TRUTH 


and their difference, will. he, imperceptible. The 
light of a taper before the sup, is.as the, light of a 
flambeau,, and the light of a flambean as. the light 
“of a.taper. . In dike manner, eternal duration is so 
great an object, that it causeth every thing to dis- 
appear that can be. compared with its ahousand 
years are no more before it than one\day,, We, 
minute. creatures, considera day, an hour, quar- 
ter of an hour, as a very little space in the course 
of our lives; we losegwithout scruple, a day, an 
hour, a quarter.of. an hour; but we. are.very much 
to blame; for this ay, this ce, this quarter of an 


‘hour, heal we even live a whole age, would be a 


¢onsiderable .portion.of our hives, But God re- 


wolves Gf may venture to. say 90); in the immense 


space of eternity: Heap -millions of ages upon 


millions of ages ; add new-millions to new millions ; 


all this is nothing in com purison of the duration of 
an. eternal being. . In this sense a thousand years 
ave but as one days and one ewe thousand 
years. 
* On the MANNER in which Divine TRUTH is. 

i REVEALED in the SCRIPTURES, | 

(By, A. Fuller) | 


UIT’ 1s a fact which must haye struck, atten- 


| time reader, that God has not communicated his 


mind to us, by giving usa set of principles, arrang- 
ed i in the form of a scheme: or, that we haye nv. 
such creed as formally includes.all the, things ne- 
cessary to be believed, in either the old or new tes- 


tainent,. 
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tament.: On'the contrary,: we see divine truth ine 


troduced rather incidentally than systematically. 
is scattered from otte:end to the other, through all 
historical, devotional, petiphétic, and 
«tery writings. 

It is not very difficult to discern the witdola of 
God i in introdueing ‘trutli im such a manner. » if 
every species of plahts:and flowers were to-grow 
together, instead. of the whole being scattered over 
the earth, the-effect would be very different,’ and 
much .for the worse: and if all truth relating to 
one subject were to he found only in one book, 
chapter, or epistle, we shoald probably understand 
uch less’ than we dow There are some divine 
truths which are-less pleasant than others. « Even 
good men have their partialities, or favourite prin¢ 
ciples, which would induce them to read those 
parts of scripture which favoured tiem, to the nes 
glect of others. But truth bemg scatteredithroughs 
out the seripturés, weé are thereby necessitated, if 
we read atall, to read the whole mind of God ; and 
thus itis, that we gradually dnd insensibly imbibe 
it, and become assimilated to the same image? 
The conduct of God in this matter, resembles that 
of a wise physician, who, in prescribing fora ¢hild, 


directs, that its medicines be mixed up With its ne 


cessary food. 
. Moreover : Scripture being 


in some. practical contexion, we learn them Jn 


that connexion. The occasions and ends of truth 
being associated in our minds with the truth itself, 
the = design of God in giving us a revelation; 
| which 
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MANNER IN WHICH DIVINE TRUTH, ke. 


which is to sanctify our spirits, and fit us for every 
goad word and work,,is more effectually answered. 
To one that has learned truth from the scriptures, 
and in whom it dwells richly, in all wisdom, and 
spiritual understanding, it is scarcely pdssible to 
think of a doctrine, but in connexion with its cor- 
respondent duties, or of a duty without the prin- 
ciples by which: it is enforced. 

Once more. ‘Truth being intreduced in connex- 
ion with some case or incident, it more readily 
occurs to us, when such case, or something simi- 
lar to it, becomes our own. If, through distrust 
of the divine power and goodness, and with hope 
of better accomplishing my object, I be tempted 
to turn aside from the straight-forward path of up- 
rightness; having once read and felt the story of 
Abraham, and the admonition that was given him 
on that occasion, it is much more likely to occur 
to my mind, and to correct my folly, than if I had 
barely read, that God was Almighty, or had only — 
found a general admonition to walk before him, and 
be perfect. Or if I be tempted to sink in despon- 
deney, on account of dark and intricate. provi- 
dences; having read of the promises of God to 
Jacob, of his subsequent fears, and of the happy 
issue; such promises are much more likely to be a 
ready remedy, than if I had barely read, uncon- 
nected with any particular case, that God will 
surely do his people good. In the one case, truth is 
laid down, as it were, in abstract propositions ; 
in the other, it is» illustrated by. ego ex- 


POETRY. 
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"TWAS in a lovely summer’s day, 
All nature was with verdure crown’d, 
The feather’d tribes in every’spray, 


With music made the air resound, » 


When wand’ring slowly, I had bent. 
My steps towards a flow'ry mead ; 

And scarcely knowing were I went, 

Or whither such a path might lead. 


At length I reach’d a shady bow’r, 


Beside a clear meandering stream ; 
Where wishing to recline an hour, 
I sweetly slept and thus did dream ; 


A lofty hill before me rose, 


Reset with every prickly thorn, 


And onward as the trav’ller goes, 
His feet are by the brambles torn. 


But soon an aged sire drew nigh; 


I said,. * Behold yon rugged hill, 


I ne’er should wish, to climb so high 
If those torturing pangs must feel.” 


“ Pause, said my venerable friend, 

‘¢ Be not so rash in what you say; ~~ 
‘ The pleasure at the journey’s end, 

Reward the dangers of the way. 


Phe Hitt of Scirnces 
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| - POETRY. 
The hill of science, it is nam’‘d, 
* And though th’ ascent may cause you care, 
* If e’er you are for wisdom fam’d, 
* You must consent the toil to bear.” 


Peckham, ELEANOR. 


CONVERSION, 


He that is our God is the God of salvation, and unto God 
the Lord belong the issues from death,” ‘‘ 1 will extol thee, 
O Lord, for thou hast lifted me up, thou hast brought up my 
soul from the grave.” ‘* I will sing of thy mercies for ever 
and ever.” Ps, lxviii, 20.—-xxx, 1, 3.—Ilxxxix,1]. 


ONCE the world and its vain pleasures 
Filld my heart and ev’ry thought ; 
Jesus and his heav’nly treasures 
Were unheeded and forgot : 
Could a sinner 
From so sad a state be brought? 


Yes, for He who hath no pleasure 
\ In the death of him that dies, 
Stopp’d me ’ere I fill’d the measure 
Of my vast iniquities ; 
Gave repentance, 
Brake my chains, and bade me rise. 


_ Deeply mourning, broken hearted, 
O how sinful sin did seem! 
From its-ways I straight departed, 
God I sought, and only him : 
Blest redemption ! 
‘Thou shalt henceforth be my theme. 
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POETRY: 915. 


He, who thus in mercy sought me, 
Whilst I valued not his grace, 
Kindly found.me out and brought, me 
From destruction’s crooked ways, 
Even Jesus, 
Will I ever love and praise. | 


Now my freed and happy spirit 
Joys in pard’ning love made known, 
Bold draws nigh thro’ Jesus’ merit, 
Grace to ask, before the throne, 
Whilst the Father 
Hears propitious thro’ his Son. 
Hence the life I now am living 
Doth from Christ himself arise, 
Whilst bydaith new strength receiving, 
I press forward to the skies: 
There faith ceaseth, 
All is seen with open eyes. | 


Fellow trav'llers to Mount Zion, 
Soon will break the glorious day; 
Faithful He whom we rely on, 
Safe to lead us all the way: 
Blessed Saviour ! 
Let each ransom’d sinner say. 


BAR PETER. 


PSALM cxliv, v. 15. 


YES—happy they whose God thou art, 
Who with renew’d and willing heart 
Themselves to thee approve. 
They taste thy goodmess—own thy power— 
Thy wisdom trust—thy grace adore— 
| And triumph in thy love. 
MIDGE. 
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MIDNIGHT THOUGHTS. 


as the general pulse of life stood stil?, 
Andq nature made a pause,” — 
THE muse atteisits in humble lays 
To sing Almighty power ; 
Exto] Jehovah’s awful praise, — 
This Hour. 


I view the broad expensive 
Where worlds unnumber'd shine: 
What numbers meet ravish'd eye,” 
And Oh! what art divine. 


The silver regent of the night - 
Pre-eminently grand, 

Diffuses’ round, her borrow’d. light, 
By God’s supreme command, 


The observe 
The mandate of the’Lord;| 
And never from obedience swerve, 
To his Word. 
~ All creatares wait his sovereign will, 
In ev’ry varied form ; 
His hand preserves and feeds them still; 


meanest worn. 


I pause,-and wonder, and adie, 
Sink into nothing 
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MAGAZINE: 


Evangelical Miscellany. 


JULY: 1814. 


The History of Davin, 


From his Youth to his Establishment upon the 
; Throne of Israel. 


WHILE we contemplate the histories of men, 
enowned for great and noble achievéments, 
illustrious in honor and in virtue, it is a point of 
true wisdom, not to aim only .at the indulgence 
of curiosity, by acquainting ourselves with their 
actions; but also to endeavour so to trace out the 
principles upon which (their characters have béen 
formed, that, by a judicious employment of the 


same means, we may become sharers with them _ 


in the same excellence. This observation may be 
applied, with great'advantage, to the study of his- 


‘tory and biography in general; but, to that of the - 
sacred Scriptures, it attaches with peculiar force. — 
In human records, we can only be favoured with - 


the results of human penetration; but, in the 


oracles of Divine truth, the veil is drawn aside; | 


the motives and springs of action are discovered ; 
those principles are developed from which thé 
most important consequences arise; and we not 
only behold the conspicuous and finished works 
Vol. x. T . of 
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MIDNIGHT. THOUGHTS, 
* *Pis as the genera! pulse of life stood still, : 
An@ nature made a 
. Youne. 
THE muse attetiii in hamble lays 
To sing Almighty power ; 


Exto] Jehovah’s awful praise, 
This Hour. 


1 view the broad expansive 
Where worlds unnamber'd shine: 
** What numbers meet my. ravish'd eye,” 


The silver regent of the night - 
Pre-eminently grand, 

Diffuses’ round, her borrow’d light, 
By God's suprenie command, 


The lesser planets too, observe 
The mandate of the’ Lord; — 

And never from obedience swerve, 
To his oan Word. 


~~ All creatares wait his sovereign will, 


In ev’ry varied form; 
His hand preserves and feeds them still; 
‘worm. 


@y 


I aiid adinire, 


His providential’plan; 


Sink nothing and enquire 
NOX. 
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Evangelical gwisceliany. 


1816. 


The History of Davtn, 


From his Youth to his Establishment upon the 
Throne of Israel. 


WHILE we contemplate the histories of men, 
renowned for great and noble achievéments, 
illustrious in honor and in virtue, it is a point of 
true wisdom, not to aim only .at the indulgence 
of curiosity, by acquainting ourselves with their 
actions’; but also to endeavour so to trace out the 
principles upon which (their characters have 
formed, that, by a judicious employment of the 


same means, we may become sharers with them. 


in the same excellence. ‘This observation may be 
applied, with great'advantage, to the study of his- 


‘tory and biography in general; but, to that of the | 


sacred Scriptures, it attaches with peculiar force. 


In human records, we can only be favoured with 


the results of human penetration; but, im the 


oracles of Divine truth, the veil is drawn aside; | 


the motives and springs of action are discovered ; 
those principles are developed from which thé 
most important consequences arise; and we not 
only behold the conspicuous and finished works 

Vol. x. T | of 
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MIDNIGHT THOUGHTS. 


¢ *Pis as the general pulse of life stood stil). 
** And nature made a pause.” — 
Dr. Yowune. 


THE muse attempts in humble lays | 
To sing Almighty power ; 
Exto] Jehovah’s awful praise, 

This solemn Midnight Hour. 


I view the broad expansive sky 
‘* Where worlds unnamber'd shine: 

** What numbers meet my rayish'd eye,” 
And Oh! what art divine. 


Pre-eminently grand, 

Wiffuses’ round, her borrow’d light, 

By God’s supreme command. 


The silver regent of the night 


The lesser planets too, observe 
‘The mandate of the Lord ; 
And never from obedience swerve, 
To his directing Word. ] 


All creatares wait his sovercign will, 
In ev’ry varied form ; | 
His hand preserves and feeds them still; F 
Even the meanest worm. 


I pause, and wender, and admire, 
~~» His providential plan ; 
Sink into nothing and enquire 
“Lord what is?’ sinful.“ man.” 
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THE 
MAGAZINE: 
OR, 


Evangelical Miscellany. 


JULY, 1815. 
| 


The History of Davin, 


From his Youth to his Establishment upon the 
Throne of Israel. 


WHILE we contemplate the histories of men, 
enowned for great and noble achievements, 
illustrious in honor and in virtue, it is a point of 
true wisdom, not to aim only at the indulgence 
of curiosity, by acquainting ourselves with their 
actions; but also to endeavour so to trace out the 
principles upon which their characters have been 
formed, that, by a judicious employment of the 
same means, we may become sharers with them 
in the same excellence. ‘This observation may be 
applied, with great advantage, to the study of his- 
tory and biography in general; but, to that of the 
sacred Scriptures, it attaclies with peculiar force. 
{pn human records, we can only be favoured with 
the results of human penetration; but, in the 
oracles of Divine truth, the veil is drawn aside; 
the motives and springs of action dre discovered ; 
those principles are developed from which the 
most important consequences arise; and we not 
only behold the conspicuous and finished works 
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of men, as the mature fruits, but the embryo 
plant is also exhibited to our view, as well as the 
minute and curious seed from which it was pro- 
duced. ‘The progress of the human intellect in 
its regular and gradual expansion, 1s at all times 
a pleasing study; but, when among the general 
mass, we distinguish one who towers to a com- 
manding height among lus fellow men, our curi- 
osity is laudably excited, to enquire by what 
means he attained his superiority —Does he emi- 
nently possess the stores of wisdom and know- 
ledge ?—Where are the mines in which he toiled 
to obtain them? Does his mind glow with sub- 
lime elevation ?—Where is the altar at which the 
sacred fire was kindled? Does he, by humility, 
by patience, by a noble constancy of spirit, sur- 
mount the most searching trials ’—W here is the 
source,—whence he derives his strength ? 

In considering some passages jn the life of 
David, the sweet Psalmist of Israel, and the no- 
ble progenitor of his more illustrious heir, and 
antitype Jesus Christ; we shall meet with an 
eminent example of one of those majestic and 
powerful spirits, which occasionally adorn and 
exalt the human character. We shall see also, 
that this greatness was founded in religion,— 
that only basis of true dignity; of' real, genuine, 
excellence, and worth. | 

Although few, like David, are called from the 
humbler walks of life, to fill the difficult, though 
dignified, station of a throne, yet all are invited to 


contend for that greatest of all domimions,—con- 
troul 
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troul over their own spirits; and the strongest, 


and the wisest may learn, as well as the weak and 
the ignorant, from the example of this eminent 
man, that no attainments, either in knowledge or 
holiness, can preserve from the power of temp- 
tation, without contimual recurrence to Almighty 
aid. ‘The hfe of DYavid was a most eventful one: 
from the calm and conteinplative occupation of a 
shepherd, he was led to the camp and to the court; 
from disunguished marks of princely favor, he 
fell to exile and disgrace ; he rejoiced in the ex- 
quisite and tender pleasures of friendship, in a 
degree kuown only to the noblest and purest 
minds; and he deeply iamented the breach made 
upon huis affections by the violent and cruel hand 
of death, as well as by the more keen and bitter 
strokes of falsehood, treachery, and wrong.— 
Through singular and long continued privations ; 
through, deep afflictions and distresses, both of 
body and mind, he passed to the regal state ; 
driven from his throne, by unnatural and parrici- 
dal malice, he ascended in humiliation and mourn- 
ing, that mountain, which was afterwards con- 
secrated by the frequent presence of Him, who 
was the root and offspring of David; and who, 
after enduring the most awful and agonizing sor- 
row, surrendered himself there to his persecutors, 
and condescended to become a sin-offering for us. 
Restored to his kingdom, after the most pas- 
sionate grief for the loss of that son who had 
been the author of his calamities, he passed the 
vemaimder of his days in comparative tranquillity ; 
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220 HISTORY OF DAVID. 

ii but his life was still strongly marked by those 
‘igi | vicissitudes, for which human existence is noto- 
My) rious; nor did adversity fail to claim her kindred 
{i with him, till he was removed to a milder and 
happier clime. 

But.a nearer view of his history and cliaracter 
will discover more surprising incidents, exalted 
actions, sublime affections, and pathetic feelings, 
than any other genuine narrative can_ boast. ) 
Piety towards God produces an elevation of ! 


spirit, for which the world, ‘among its own vota- 
ries, must ever search in vain; and when with the 
' Ta Divine, the highest natural endowments are con- 
iG jomed, the human character appears restored in 
some measure to that dignity for which yt was | 
originally designed. | 

David, whose name implies beloved, was the 
son of Jesse, a man of the tribe of Judah, who ‘ 
dwelt at Bethlehem: He had a numerous family, | 
consisting of eight sons, and he no doubt allotted 
to each of them their proper station in the eco- | 
nomy of domestic life. ‘The riches of the Israel- | 
ites, consisting very much in cattle, it became the ) 
part of David, who was the youngest, to be ap- | 
pointed keeper of the sheep. The solitude and 


leisure, afforded by this occupation, were very 
Bl | favorable to the improvement of a contemplative 
and serious mind; both the grand and the minute 
objects of nature were open to his inspection, 
A from the humble flower which unfolded its charms 
| beneath his feet, to the lofty cedar which tow- 
ered upon the top of Lebanon, and whose 
branches 
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~ branches afforded shelter for the fowls of Heaven. 


Accustomed also, in his nightly watches, to sur- 
vey the magnificence of the heavens, and by day 
and by night, to combine with his observations 
the most deep and investigating thought, it may 
fairly be inferred, that, in this tender and ardent 
season, when the mind readily receives impres- 
sions from the objects that surround it, that his 
was cast into the mould of that sublimity, which 
was so conspicuous ip his future character, and 
which is so strikingly displayed in the admirable 
and divine productions of his pen. From his 
own writings we are taught, that his views of 
nature were not the blind and mystical reveries 
of a vivid imagination, ascribing to inanunate ob- 
jects, powers, and properties, enabling them to 
produce and regulate their own existence; but he 
beheld the universal frame of fair creation, issu- 
ing from the hands of an all-wise Almghty and 
beneficent Being, who upholds, by lis continued 
energy, that amazing fabric, which he at first cre- 
ated by his word. Hence, we find no ascriptions 
of praise to unknown, or unintelligible powers ; 
but, rising at once to the great first cause of all 
things, he exclaims, “ O Lord, how manifold are 
thy works, in wisdom hast thou made them all; 
the earth is full of thy riches.” 

He, to whom are known all his works from the 
beginning, doubtless saw it best to place his ser-. 
vant in this seclusion during his early years, that, 
by affording him opportunities for study, medita- 
tion, and prayer, he might improve his acquain-. 
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tance with God, both im his word and in his | 
works. The character of the Prophet and the 
King was to be formed by Him who had desig- 
nated him te these important offices; and here, 
under the canopy of heaven, while conversing 


} with the Almighty, his understanding was illu- 
7 minated, his heart impressed with piety, and his 
na soul filled with reverence, humility, gratitude, and 


love. But he not only sought.and found the 
presence of God in the majestic temple of cre- / 


ation; he approached him also in his sanctuary, 
and in the place where the awful name of Jehovah 
was peculiarly recorded, he delighted to join with 
the tribes of Israel in all the appointed forms of , 
worship, and offered spiritual sacrifices to that ) 
Being who 1s a “ discerner of the thoughts and 
mtents of the heart.” 

The first transaction in which David is brought 
forward to public view, is that in which the Pro- 
; phet Samuel is commanded by the Lord to go to 
Bethlehem, aud anoint one of the sons of Jesse | 
to be King in the room of Saul, who, on account | 
of his disobedience, was rejected, aud his family | 
cut off from succession to the throne. Accord- 
ing to the directions given to him, Samuel sum- 
moned Jesse and his sons to a sacrificial feast, 
with which the anointing was to be accompanied. 
The Lord, who had employed him on the errand, 
had not yet revealed to him the chosen person, 
therefore, when Eliab, the eldest of the family, 
was brought before him, Samuel supposed him to 
be the man; but neither the beauty of his coun- 

tenance, 
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heart, and he declared that he had refused him. 
Six other sons of Jesse were made to pass in 
review before the Prophet, but to none of them 
was the seal of approbation given. At a loss to 
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tenance, nor the height of his stature, which pre- ae 
| yail so much with man, had any effect here; for 1] 
i: the choice was with the Lord, who looketh on the 4} 


account for this, Samuel enquired of the father, 


bloom and freshness of youth and health, to 
which were added that comeliness and dignity of 
countenance, which is the index of a truly noble, 
wise, and virtuous mind. “ Arise,” said the un- 
erring Spirit to the Prophet, “ and anomt him, 
| for this is the man whom | have chosen.” "The 
consecrating oil was therefore poured upon his 

head im the presence of his brethren, who must, 
of necessity, have supposed him to be designated 
by it to some important service; but it does not 
appear that they had at that time any apprehen- 
sion of what was really intended. ‘The effect 
produced upon David's own mind by this trans. 

* action was a most blessed one; the spirit of the 


Lord came upon him, aud where that spirit dwells 
he 


| if these were all his children? he acknowledged | ‘ 
4 that he had yet another son, but that he was the 1} : 
/ ‘ youngest, and was with the sheep; so unfit did ct 
David appear to Jesse to become the future ruler ‘iti 
of the people, that he did not even summon him ee 
to appear with the other branches of his family | 
) before the servant of the Lord. At the com- le 
mand of Samuel he was sent for before the feast i 

commenced, and speedily appeared im all the ) 
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224 ILL EFFECTS OF READING 
he is accompanied by light, and purity, and ‘joy. 
To these his ordmary operations were most pro- 
bably added, in the present instance, those extrae~ 
ordinary gifts which the important station he was 
appointed to fill would render absolutely neces- 


Bary. 
(To be continued.) 


Inu Errects of Reapdine without.Dicestine. 


AN analogy between the powers of the body 
and faculties of the mind is obvious in many in- 
stances: The eye cannot survey a great space 
with the same accuracy with which it views a 
single object. at a nearer distance ; it takes in the 
coarser parts indeed, but comprehends not the 
more minute, though not less beattiful, appear- 
ances. ‘Thus, too, the mind, when attentive to 
every part of knowledge, seldom attains to per- 
fection in any single science; and daily experience 
evinces, that the great reader of devourer of 
books, who its more studious of quantity than 
quality, and is led on by the lowe of novelty 
rather than of excellence, 1s rarely learned in an 
eminent degree, Pliny the younger, who is as 
remarkable for the justness. of his sentiments as. 
for Ins elegant manner of expressing them, has 
given us a hint on this subject, which, though 
eomprised in a few words, may be ‘more instruc- 
tive than volumes of advice. After some remarks 
on cursory and superficial reading, he says, we 


should be coutent with few books, and study. 
them 
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them perfectly. To gain a complete knowledge 
of a subject in all its parts, it must be frequently 
reviewed and examined in every light,—a process 
which requires time, labour, and attention; none 
of which will be im Ais power, who hastily passes 
from science to science, and with too much vola- 


tility to admit thought and recollection. 


It frequently happens that men of great natural 
parts are excelled by others whose talents are 
originally inferior; nor 1s this to be attributed to 
any other cause, but to. that patience of labour 
which is frequently the concomitant of apparent 
dulness, and which. proves an ample compensa- 
tion for the want of vivacity. A man of slow 
understanding can stop to investigate obscurity, 
step by step, tll he brings light from darkness, 
can combat ditliculties seemingly insurmountable, 
can repeat the same labour without fatigue, and 
review the same ideas without satiety; but the 
volatility of genius eflects to pass over every 
thine disgustful, and voluntarily neglects those 
subjects which it cannot see through at a glance. 
The fable of the tortoise and the hare is too 
obviously applicable to the present subject to 
admit quotation. Could genius check that pre- 
cipitation which precludes accurate enquiry and 
perfect views, it might surely be capable of en- 
larging the boundaries of human knowledge, and 
of deriving to itself all the light of which the 
mind is susceptible, since it is a known truth that 


hardly difficulty is Insurmountabie even to 


industrious stupidity. 
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The TRAVELLERS. 
AN ALLEGORY. 
(Concluded from page 196.) 


WHILE the persevering industry of Diligence 
was thus crowned ‘with success, the companion 
with whom she commenced her journey was found 
ma very different situation. Listening with 
pleasure to the soft speeches of Vanity, Indolence, | 
with a speed scarcely natural ta her character, 
arrived presently at the dwelling of Self-conceit, to 
whose presence she was introduced by Flattery, 
and afterwards invited to repose on the couch 
of Sloth, not only. that she might recover her 
exhausted spirits, but also, escape the oppressive 
rays of the sun, who, by this time ‘had ascended to 
a great height in the heavens, and was travelling 

very swiftly towards the meridian. She accepted 

the invitation, laid down and slept for some time, 

but awaked, uprefreshed. Some of the prime — 
hours allotted for the performance of the journey 
were now irrecoverably lost, and it must of 
_- necessity be brought to a conclusion by the close 
of day, whether the object of it were accomplished 
or not. - Conscience reproached her for her folly, 
she was dejected aud resolved if possible to rejoin 
her former companion, that she might with her 
reach the place of destination before the sun 

went down: but hér present thoughtless associates © 
being informed ‘of the resolutions she had taken, 
soon endeavoured to divert her from it; they 

promised to introduce her to more cheerful society, 

and 
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and to instruct her how to prosecute her journey 


‘by a much shorter and more. delightful road. _ 


Easily: persuaded, and always anxious to avoid 
trouble, she again committed herself to their 
direction, and attended by Vanity, Flattery and 
Sloth, descended into the shady and luxuriant 
valley, where Pleasure had fixed her voluptuous 
and fascinating abode, ‘This goddess, the idol of 
the inconsiderate and sensual mind, here dwelt 
gurrounded by all her dazzlmg and destructive 
éharms. The mansion was low, but it was spacious 
and elegant, and ornamented throughout with every 
thing that could:-strike the eye, enchain the senses 
or entangle the mind. Luxury, Dissipation and 
. Folly metamorphosed into a thousand various 
forms, kept up a constant round of revelry and 
noise. These furnished entertainments for the 


gay, but Pleasure has her votaries of a different — 


stamp, and for her tender, calm and sentimental 
friends, she provides a more refined and seducing 
banquet. In fragrant bowers she regales the sight, 
the smell, the taste, with the most delicious pro~ 
ductions of nature, and soothes the sensibilities of 
the soul with the charms of melodious music, 
In chambers, decorated with paintings, executed 
_ from her own designs, she causes the most sweetly 
modulated voices to rehearse the polished strains 
of insidious poetry. The soul is subdued, and 
becomes her willing captive, its. vital energies are 
corroded and destroyed; too much debased in 
principle to form any noble resolutidn, and too 
much eneryated in mind to attempt any virtuous 
practice, 
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practice, these hapless spirits remain wretched vic- 

tims to the power and treachery of that deceiver, to 
whose solicitations they at first willingly surrendered 
themselves. When Indolence arrived in this 
enchanted region, sie thought herselfamply recom- 
pensed for all the fatigues of the journey, and 
many timés thanked her companions for having 
introduced her to such a delightful, spot. - She was 


-syrrounded with excitements to the indulgence of 
her natyrally languid disposition, and sunk into the J 
lap of Pleasure without perceiving the snake that 
lay coiled beneath her feet. ‘This reptile was under 
the controul of its mistress, and had been tauglit 


not to attright her visitants at first by hidious and | 
terrible hissings, but to insul by degrees into their 

bodies, a subtile and benumbing poison, which | 
should co-operate with her in her design of subdu- | 


ing and enslaving the mind. Ulere, all thought of 
travelling further, was, for a while, suspended, she 
determined to explore every apartment of the 
dwelling, to range through the gardens, groves and 
fields by which it was surrounded, to taste the 
fruits and to adorn herself with the flowers which | 


appeared to be growing in such luxuriant beauty. 


but were no sooner handled or tasted than’ their | 


| | colors vanished, they defiled the touch, and in the 

! il mouth were nauseous as bitterness itself. 

Dilizence, mean while, had been travelling ina 

ai rougher path, but by this time she had made great | 
_ progress in her journey. As she had improveu the 


hours of moruing, she was anxious not to lose 
a moment, as the day became more advanced. 
Sometimes 
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Sometimes the direct rays of the mid-day sun 
rather oppressed her with languor, and more than 


once the gathermg of the clouds, indicating a 


storm, she felt a slight inclination to enter for a 
short time for shelter into some of those shady 
coverts which opened occasionally into the valley 
through which her road lay, but she resisted every 
temptation, and determined not to waste her time 
in insecure repose. Humility; her kind companion 
had accompanied her to the house of Knowledge, 


‘a venerable sage, from whom she had received the 


most important lessons, He gave her all the infor- 
mation she required, upon the nature, design and 
object of her journey, and promised to honor her 
with his more intumate friendship when she should 
be completely settled in the inkeritance of which 
she was going to take possession. On the left 
hand, not far from this cousecrated dwelling stood 
a pompous edifice, which never failed to attract the 
eye of the traveller, but, happy was it for him, if 


the solicitatrons of its owner did not prevail upon 
him to enter. He was almost sure to do so, if he 


did not refer to his directory, and observe that it 
was there noticed as a most fatal and dangerous 
place; the atinosphere which surrounded it was 
pestilential, and there constantly reigned within a 
most malignant and infectious disease, it was 
corrosive as the ancient Leprosy, and could be 
healed only by one Physician. Wisdom had 
impressed upon the mind of Diligence the danger 
to which she would be exposed in this region. 
Humility, had pointed out to her the dwelling 
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0 As, 
the ‘Knowledge had 


~Seantioned her t6heWare of thé artifices of 


She’therefore’ passed Or, ’fear and trembling, 
lifted up her heaven, to implore that 
(dive assistance; withotit which, the mos: pointed 
“warnings ‘are ‘sure to prove The 
serene cheérfulnéss of ‘the mrofnmg, the heat and 
‘“elouds of ‘Which had Been “alternate for a 


great part of the way, were now viving place to the 
 ®oftened lustre’ of the’ declining sun; a sacred 
“serenity: ‘Overspread the mind of the traveller: she 


‘perceived itt her late deliverance the hand that had 
» directed her through the wholé of her journey, and 
“she hastened forward to the habitation of Holiness, 
that *by intercourse ‘with a’character so renowned 
“for sanctity, shée‘inight become fitter for the society 
" which she now sooi hopéd to join. The rich 


‘stints of the evening sky became fuller, stronger and 
more’ concentrated; they “weré reflected upon the 
suintly divelling, “for which 
Diligence iso anxiously’ sought. The gates were 
open; and ‘she entered” wWithdut difficulty, being 
- “antroduced by a Conductor whe opeus and no man 
shuts. After renmaiiitig hére some time in order to 
“be mitiated into’ every that'was necessary to 


prepare her for her approaching honors, she came 
Tooked atiound her,and tejoiced in the placid 
of *the!‘seene. “When behold! the last 
of the setting siin daticéd the chrystal 


‘Twhidows of the noble habitation of which she was 
‘search. A deép atid narrow rive? ran between; 


this ‘she ‘must ¢rdss, ‘but the ylorious Being who 
“had epenes to her the gates of the palace of 
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Holiness, promised.ito be her guides’ aad torbeary 


her, through, the. swelling flood,,,.. Shey plungedah, 
resting upon, his.arm,. moment, ascended 
the opposite heights, took possession of the anbes-!» 
itance,and willy continue, in, the! blissful 

ButJodoleace was at this, time-in a very: differ. 
entegituation, she ‘had Joitered in themorningiandys 
slept at therefore, alihough she bad conse» 


the journey, by 


the-vale of Pleasure, yet whenshe attempted to.go'> 


forward, sho. perceived that.she had. deviated very) 


far, fram; ties right, road.» Dhe: shades»of » ithe: > 


evening were, advancing rapidly, when fatigued and; 


disappoitted she... quitted:: the .precinets. of 
unhalloweth,shade. The insidieus: powon, of 
fascinating #érpent now wrought powerfully mher+ 


veins, her faculties, \both-of bod}. and mind, 


injured..by it, sothatishe fell an-easy prep tention 


emissaries of Pride. who. in great numbers haunt the:’ 


environs'of thigpvalley, travellers while? 
in the enfeebled:state in which they are generally» 
found.) pon )quitting,.it., Come. friend: sande 
Infidelity, and repose yourself for the night in yon 
stately mansion, the ownemet which you will find 
as dignified as the dwellmg he imbabits, the 
> wiberitance you pretend to be in search of, you 
have at best but a very dubious title to, and it 
highly ‘probable you will lose yourself in the. 
approaching darkness of “the night.” Atheism. 
scoffed at her folly, saying, ‘he there was 
nd such inheritance to be found, nor did he credit 
the of the person who ‘was said to have’ 
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_ promised it. To these were added the entreaties 


of Avarice, Ambition, Ignorance, Sensuality, and 
Presumption, together with the strong solicitations 
ef her old compamons, Vanity, Flattery and Sloth. 
Her resistance was slight and ineffectual, she soon 
consented to their wishes, and leading her along 
with them, the whole party arrived presently at the 
gorgeous portico; the porter who kept the gate 
cast upon them a look of inexpressible indignity, 
and, by Contempt they were delivered over to the 
charge of Servility and Scorn. Indolence, whose 
constitution had becn already undermined, imme- 
tiately received the contagion of this infected 


place; the tyrannical master of the house possess- 


tng no cure for the distemper, as soon as it beconie 
inveterate, committed the patient loaded with 
anxlety and distress, to the charge of Disappowt- 
ment and Despoudency, who, if the symptoms did 
not abate, confined him in the cell of Despair. 
To these gloomy conductors was Iudolence about 
to be consigned, when the curtain of might 
descending upon the face of ereation, concealed 
from mortals the awful catastrophe of ber fate. 


A, B. 


Coop CounseEt. 


Francis Xavorias counselled Jolin the Third, 
King of Portugal, to meditate every day a 
quarter of an hour upon that test, “ What shall 
it profit a man. if he cain the whole world abd 
lose his soul?” Such a practice ight be profit- 
ably adopted by many. 
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CAMPBELLS TRAVELS. 233 
INTERESTING particulars of Rev. J. CAaMP- 

BELL'S JOURNEY and circum- 


stunces which occurred during his stay here. 


(Extracted from Campbell's Travels in South Africa.) 
(Continued from Page 204:) 


WHEN writing after dinner, I was called out to. 


witness their manner of dressing skins. ‘There 
was a hard smooth skin laid upon the ground, on 
which was put another skin, which they intended to 
soften. ‘Twelve men on their knees, surrounded it: 
every second person, which made six of the circle, 
at one instant plunged down upon the skin like one 
diving into the sea; each person driving it from 
him, the whole skin was shrivelled into a heap in 
the centre, but im raising again their bodies they 


pulled it to them, which made it flat as before and. 


made room for it to plunge down in the same way. 
Both sixes alternately continued,a long time at this 
exercise, as if they had been a machine keeping exact 


Hime in falling and rising by means of words which. 


they. sang, imtermixed with frightful screams and 
howling. ‘They frequently appeared frantic and 
furious, but the instant the operation ended, their 
countenances resumed their former aspect, as if 
nothing had happened. 


Our attention was next attracted by a croud of. 


women approaching the square, holding long rods 
in their hands, and their faces disfigured by white 
painted strokes in various forms. ‘They marched 


at a slow pace, closely crouded together, making 
u3 such 
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such bawling as required adamantine lungs and 


throats of brass. ‘They were preceded by a num- 
ber of matrons dancing and. screaming. On 
reaching the entrance to the square, their was a 
feigned battle between the aged and the younger 
women, which the younger were allowed to gain, 
when they entered in triumph. The people then 
formed a large circle, six or eight persons deep, 
when upwards of forty girls entered, from twelve 
to sixteen years of age, having their persons whit- 
ened with chalk. They danced in a kind of 
measured wregularity, striking the ground most 
violently with their feet. Many of them had small 
shields in their hands, which they moved very 
dexterously in front of all parts of their bodies, as 
if warding off arrows shot against them. Every 
ones eyes were constantly fixed on the ground, and 
they retained a gravity of countenance the whole 
time, which I shall not soon forget. After dancing 
about a quarter of an hour, on some signal given, 
they instantly retired from the circle, were out of 
sight a few minutes, when they returned and 
immediately commenced dancing in the same 
manner. ‘This dancing, retiring, and returning 
continued about an hour and a half, when the 
meeting broke up. 

A Matchappee, being told that cows, oxen, 
sheep and other animals were made for certain 
purposes, such as to feed and clothe men, was 
asked, for what purpose he thought man was made: 
He answered, to go on plundering expeditions 
against other people. According to this doctrive, 
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— 
the chief end of man is to fight with one 
another, 

June 26. The people here obtain copper and 
iron from some nation beyoud them, but studiously 
conceal from which. It is understood there are 
copper mines not very distant from Lattakoo, but 
it is probable that these metals may come from 
Europe, by means of the settlements of the 
Portuguese on the Mosambique coast who trade 
for slaves with natives im the interior, m exchange 
for these metals, which are handed from nation to 
nation till they reach Lattakoo, ‘The people in 
this city appear to be ingenious from the articles 
they manufacture from these metals; such as axes, 
adzes, knives, spears and bedkins from iron; rings 
for the legs, arms, fingers and ears, from copper; 
and likewise from the construction of their houses, 
which are far superior to those of the nations 
nearer the colony. ‘Their cloaks are made and 
sewed as well as could be done by Europeans. 

The city is divided into a number of districts, 
perhaps fifty, separated from each other, having 
each a Headman or Alderman, and a_ place 
inclosed for public resort, where the men spend the 
greater part of the day together, dressing skins, and 
making knives and various articles. We spent 
about three or four hours this day in visitmg some 
of those districts, but did not see above half of them. 
All the Headmen came to us after entering the 
place of public resort, took us to their houses, and 
treated us with thick milk, boiled wheat or porridge 
made of ground wheat. 
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At the house of one of the Headmen, who was 
most venerable in his appearance, his two young 
wives were preparing to attend the public diversions 
before our waggons. ‘They sat together in the 
front of the house within the enclosure. ‘The one 
was painting her body with stuff composed of red 


chalk ground to powder and mixed up with grease. 
It was contained in a wooden bowl which stood at 
her side. ‘lis she spread on the palms of her 
hands, and rubbed it carefully over her skin, ‘The 
other wife had black lead dust, mixed with grease, 
which, put upon her hair, gave it a blue and 
sparkling appearance. Notwithstanding our being 
introduced to them, they went on with the process, 
and with the utmost composure, till it was finished. 
The husband, though also painted red, yet from 
the figure of his person, the dignity and gravity of 
his countenance, the elegance of his fur robe, and 
various ornaments on his breast, had as noble an 
appearance as any person | recollect to have seen 
any where. His house was neat and clean, and 
his back yard had much of an English appearance. 
Indeed all the Headmen we saw looked weil. 

At one o’clock, the women advanced towards 
our square in the same manner as before, moving 
slowly along, holding rods in their hands, dancing 
and making a great noise. On arriving, they 
formed themselves into a circle, and after singing 
aud dancing for some time, the girls came and 
were received into the ring, and in the course of 
two hours we understood a ceremony was 


performed at which none but females were allowed 
to 
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to be present. When all was over, the women 


formed themselves into a solid body, with the girls 


in the middle of them, ‘Then a rope, made of 
skin, was tied round the whole company, and they 
danced in a solid mass, those at the one end pull- 
ing those at the other to the side of the court, after 
which the others prevailed and dragged them 
by main force to the other, dancing the whole 
time with tumultuous noise. Upon a signal given, 
the whole fled and were mstantly out of sight. 
All this time the men sat conversing together, 
apparently unconcerned about what was going 
forward. 

During the evening aut waggons weré surround- 
ed by a multitude of persons whose noise was 
equal to that of the busiest inn in London, during 
which time we had an interesting conversation with 
Munaneets, the hing’s uncle, and Kotcha, one of 
the principal men. We.asked Munaneets, if he 
would like mstruction; he referred the question 
to Kotcha for an answer. He said, “I do not like 
to tell my thoughts on it at present” perhaps 
meaning till the arrival of the King. ‘Well I 
wili tell my mind,’ said Munaneets, ‘1 should like 1t. 
When Lhear these people sing it pleases me like a 
dance, and I would wish to be able to do it too. 
Ever since the teachers came to Klaar Water we 
have had peace; they have been like a shield to us; 
we have had less trouble. Iam grieved that this 
custom (ineaning the dancing) has happened at the 
time you came here, but | cannot prevent it; it ts 
the King’s orders, and it will last every day til 
next full moon,’ We 
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We discovered, in conversation, that the people 
under Makrakka, another chief, are called Moro- 
longs, and those under Leeyse are called 
Bamachaas, and that both, as well as any other 
nations or tribes are called Bootchuannas, and 
speak the same language. ‘Lhis is very important, 
because a missionary, learmmg the language of 
Lattakoo, will be able to converse with the people 
of many other nations, and to translate portions of 
the Seriptures, which the young people of Latta- 
koo when taught ta read could communicate to 
Various natious, thus preparing them to receive 
Wusslonarics. 

[tis the province of the women to build houses, 
to dig the fields, to sow and reap; aud that of the 
men to uulk the cows, nike their cloaths, and go 
to War, 


(fu be Continued.) 


Femare Inranticipe 
practised by the Sannesau Rasaputes, a Tribe 
in Guzurar,a province of Inpia; and the hu- 
mane, noble, and successful efforis of Coroner 
WALKER lo prevent this horribl: practice. 


WHEN the wives of the Janrejali Rajaputes 
are delivered of daughters, the women who hap- 
pen to be with the mother repair to the oldest 
man in the house. “This person desires them to 
geo to the father of the infant, and to, do as he 
directs. On this the women go to the father, who 
desires them to do as is customary, and so to inform 
the 
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the mother. The women then repair to the mo- 
ther, and tell her to act in conformity to their 
usage. The mother next puts opium on the nipple 
of her breast, which the child inhales with the 
nulk, and dics. | 
Colonel Walker, a British officer, and an honour 
to the army and to his country, has endeavoured 
to annilulate this dreadful enormity, and the fol- 
lowing is a very affecting account of the happy 
consequences of this excellent oflicer’s perseve- 
rance and firmness. 
; “ Towards the close of 1809, Colonel Walker 
was at Dherole, and instituted such an investiga- 
tion as circumstances admitted. “ I had (he says) 
all those in the neighbourhood who were capable 
| ef attending brought to my tent, and many were 
too young to be brought to any distance. It was 
extremely gratifying, on this occasion to observe 
the triumph of nature, feeling, and parental affec- 
tion over prejudice and a horrid superstition; and 
that those who, but a short period before would, 


— 


as many of them had done, have doomed their 
infants to destruction, should now glory in their 

preservation, and doat on them with fondness. 
The list referred to contains the names of 32 
families who had daughters born to them within 
the period to which the engagement to save them 
extended, and were then alive. ‘The knowledge of 
the fact collected such English officers and gen- 
tlemen as were then in the neighbourhood, and 
what followed is beyond the power of description. 
J’o say that parents, accustomed to murder their 
female 
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female infants without compunction at their birth, 
“ now gloried in their preservation, and doated on 
them with fondness,” is but an inadequate account 
of the actual scene. ‘The rapturous bursts of pa- 
rental feeling and tenderness, the transports of 
maternal affection for the little babes, torn as it 
were from the jaws of death, acquiring immeasur- 
able excitement from seeing now, for the first 
tune, the person who had conferred on them sv 
many benefits, constituted altogether something 
truly grand and affecting. Overcome with affec- 
tion and gratitude, the mothers brought forward 
their ehildren, and placing them in Colonel Walk- 
er's hands, called them Ais children, for that to him 
they owed their existence, and invoked heaven and 
him to protect them, 

Another touching little incident must not be 
omitted: the female children of some families 
were taught, as the first articulate sounds they 
uttered, to say,  Ce/onel Walker saved me !” 


An Gon consumed by Vermin. 


A Missionary in the East Indies, passed a 
place which had fallen into decay, although it had 
been the dwelling place of a god, where during 
the last dry season, a buffalo had been sacrificed 
for obtaining rain, The missionary inquired after 
the God, of which nothing remained, and was 
answered by the people that, “the white ants 
had eaten him.” 
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MAXIMS, &c. 
No. 23. The Christian’s motto is, get good, 
do good, and give God the glory. 
24. If wealth be lost it may be regained, if 
health it may be recovered, but precious time 
if lost can never be recalled. 


Extract from the Seconn ANNUAL REpPoRT 
of the JuveENiLE Missionary Society 
SHEFFIELD. 

Addressed to the Members of Juvenile Missionary Societies. 

WE have formed ourselves into various asso- 
ciations, according to our relative circumstances, 
for the one purpose of lending our small aid to 
the mighty plan of publishing the glad tidings of 
salvation to all the people that dwell on the earth, 
because we believe that the mercy of the Lord 
endureth for ever, and that He will gather his re- 
deemed out of every land, from the east and from 
the west, from the north and from the south. And 
because we know that the Lord is good, and 1s 
daily causing more and more of his goodness to 
pass before us in the progress of the work in which 
our hands and our hearts are engaged,—we de- 
sire at this time to give Him our united thanks for 
having blessed us with the will and the ability to 
contribute something towards the maintenance of 
this part of his service. 

There is, however, both room and opportunity 
yet of considerably extending this Union in the 
town and neighbourhood, by forming new societies 
in congregations and districts where none are esta- 
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blished, and this we would earnestly recommend to 
be immediately attempted wherever there is the 
probability of doing any thing, however humble 
or precarious that may seem. For this purpose 
the Committee of the Male Juvenile Society, ac- 
tuated by a true missionary spirit, within the last 
half-year, have sent forth deputies to the adjacent 
villages, where the gospel is preached, inviting the 
youth to join them in raising auxiliary funds to be 
added to ours; and good success has rewarded the 
applications. The Juvemle Committees, we hope, 
are all aware of the necessity of going forward in 
this pleasant but difficult path of duty, that the 
institution may be continually enlarging its re- 


sources and advancing its usefulness. It is one of 


the characteristics of youth to be always growing 
—in strength, in stature, in knowledge, im capa- 
city :—a Juvenile Society, and especially a Juve- 
nile Missionary Society, engaged in a field of ser- 
vice as extensive as the surface of the globe, and 
an labours likely to last to the end of time,—a 
Juvenile Missionary Society ought always to be 


» growing in numbers, in zeal, in experience, and in 


liberality. In justice to ours we can say, that it 
has increased, is increasing, and by the grace of 
God we would say, it shall not be diminished, but 


go on, when its present members, in the course of 


Providence, have passed to other spheres of active 
life, renewing its, youth like the eagles, yea per- 
petuating itself from generation to generation, till 
“all the kingdoms of this world are become tlie 
kingdoms of our God.-and of his Christ.” A cur- 
sory 
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sory hint, dropped at our last anniversary by a re- 
spected minister, was nota breath of w ords that 
sounded and passed away, pleasing the ear and 
affecting the imagination for a moment: but in 
conformity to it, several parents have entered their 
children as members of the Juvenile Missionary 
Society from their birth, and continue to pay theic 
periodical contributions regularly to our funds, 
If the hint was not lost, we trust that this record 
of its effects will not be despised; we should re- 
joice to see it imitated by all who can afford to be 
the benevolent proxies of their infant offspring in 
this cause. 


From various papers which have been trans- 
mitted to the secretary, the following sentiments. 
are extracted, to shew the friends of missions 


with what zeal, intelligence, and simplicity, their 


children and femate relatives are conducting the 
business of the respective associations. ‘The more 
deeply and affectionately the young can be ine 
terested in hearing, reading, thinking, and con- 
yersing about missions, the more fervently and 
devotedly will they pray, and act, and subscribe, 
and solicit in their behalf, ull they become so 


habituated to the work, that in this respect it will © 


be their meat and drink, to do the wil of God, 
And herein is our hope and our confidence, that 
the missionary spirit of the present day will prove 
itself to be, not the mere effervescence of excited 
feelings, or the religious fashion of an age, but 
the revival of a true apostolic zeal for the con- 
yersion of the whole human race, which shall 
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— | 
never be quenched till the fullness of the gentiles 
be come in, all Israel be saved, and Ishmael too 
shall live before the Lord. It is from among our 
youth, that we are to look for the “great mul- 
titude of preachers” who may be called hereafter 
to stand up, and go forth into all nations, when 
“the Lord” shall give “the word:” and verily 
when we consider:the greatness of the harvest, 
and the scarcity of reapers, we feel as if it were 
of less urgency to stir up the pure minds of the 
people of God, to give liberally of their sub- 
stance, than to stir them to pray without ceasing» 
that he would send faithful labourers into his har- 
vest. Money we can raise,—he has put the 
‘means in our power; God himself must raise 
missionaries; we can only pray “thy king- 
dom come, thy will be done on earth as it is in 
heaven.” 

The Male Juvenile Missionary Society, in their 
Report, say:—“ We feel our cause to be glorious, 
because, while it arises out of one of the most 
exalted of human feelings, in promoting it, we 
are obeying the last command of our ascended 
Redeemer; and in the success of missionary 
labours, amidst all the opposition of Satan, in- 
fidelity and the carnal mind, we see that the 
gospel has’prevailed, and we are assured that it 
will prevail, till the knowledge of Christ shall 
cover the earth as the waters cover the sea.” 

In the communication of a female society, we 
find the following very seasonable remark. Would 
that it were the expression of an ‘universal feeling 
through all the societies! 
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“A very salutary fear has arisen in the mindg 
of some, lest they should touch the ark of God 
with unhallowed hands. ‘This fear, mghtly opers. 
ating, we know will lead to a personal reception 
of the gospel, and the entire sanctification of the 
powers of body and mind,” 
The great modesty with which another female 
society expresses its united sentiments, deserves 


-notice,—-not for commendation, but for a much 


higher purpose, for example’s sake. 

“ As we are but a few poor females, we can 
only endeavour to promote the prosperity of the. 
gospel by our prayers and small mites. This we 
do freely, when we read of such multitudes lying 
in ignorance, and we feel we could give millions. 
were we possessed of them, to rescue these from: 
their lost condition; but our ability is so small,., 
weifeel diffidence in coming forward to help so. 
laudable a plan; yet if you still think us worthy 
of a placgin the Union, we shall esteem «it one 
ef the greatest blessings of our lives, to be per-- 
mitted to throw im our mites into this treasury of. 
the gospel.” 

Many of us will remember with humble grati-. 
tude, to our dying hour, the peculiarly blessed 
impressions. made on our hearts at the last anni-- 
versary of the Juvenile Union, in Gibraltar-street, 
when au earnest of the Spirit was given, which on 
the following days was poured out abundantly on 
the assemblies at the general missionary services. 
One proof of the abidimg influence of those feel-- 
ings, of which so many were partakers during that 
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festive season; we shall give. “Phe following is an 
extract of a letter from a youth, who is now the 
collector of an association. 

“ It was at the anniversary, that a spark of mis- 
sionary zeal was first enkindled in my breast 
which, under the blessing of God, has been fan- 
ned into such a flame as I hope will not be quickly 
extinguished.—It was when the question was pro- 
posed to every individual, ‘* what hast thou done 
on behalf of missions ?” that my conscience smote 
me for the neglect of duty, and 1 resolved more 


fully to devote myself, under the assistance of God, 


to the well-being of this truly philanthropic in- 
stitution.” | 

We might multiply extracts from the documents 
of the various societies; but the foregoing may 
suffice. We conclude, inthe name of the whole 
Union, by observing, that m subscribing to the 
support of missions, we sow in hope,—we believe 
that the harvest will rise, but where, when, and of 
whom, we cannot foresee. Our individual con- 
tributions are too minute to be particularized, and 
our whole funds too insignificant when cast inte 
the missionary treasury sensibly to augment it, 
while all the accumulating riches of that treasury 
itself are mcomparably too poor to aneet the de- 
mands of the work to which they are appropriated. 
Yet not a penny ts subscribed in vain. Our little 
offerings may rise hke the invisible exlalations from 
the ocean, but like these they will be diffused 
wherever the firmament of heaven over-canopies 
the earth, and will fall like genial showers, or fer- 
tilizing 
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tilizing dews, on the sands of Africa, the shores of 
Hindoostan, and the isles of the Pacific. The 
blessing of God be upon us and our exertions, and 
whatever we consecrate to him of our abundance, 
or of our want, whether it be gold, or silver, or 
brass, may he sanctify it to the use of his spiritual 
temple ! 


On Economy and BeNeEFIcENCE. 
In a Letter to the Editor, 
Sir, 

BEING lately induced to take in your monthly 
publication, I met with the observations * concern- 
ing Juvenile Economy, As they exactly accorded 
with my own sentiments, I formed the immediate 
determination of complying with the Matron’s re- 
quest. I have made the trial there recommended, 
in some instances, and have felt agreeably stimu- 
lated to persevere. On which account I beg leave 
to assure your readers, (should you think fit to in- 
sert this) that I have indeed enjoyed that sublime 
satisfaction which arises from a consciousness of 
having been able to contribute to the necessities 
of others, and to cast m my mite to some of those 
excellent institutions, which are the glory of our 
days and the honour of our beloved country, [ 
acknowledge that all this is the result of great 
self-denial; but without it my entnely dependent 
circumstances would not admit of the enjoyment 
of these luxuries. My luxuries, I call theta, for 


there 


* The observations alluded to will be found im the Number for 
May, 1814, 
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there is nothing I eyer yet experienced, that could 
bear a comparison with the exercise of disinterest. 
ed benevolence: however limited mav have been 
my abilities, and however it may have been effected 
by means of personal sacrifice. I dare affirm from 
experience, Sir, that if young persons of inge- 


- nuous minds could once bring themselves to con- 


tract their desires, they would soon contemn those 
trifling baubles, to purchasé which they sacrifice 
at the shrine of vanity and fashion, the exalted pri- 
vilege of imitating the Divine Being, by the ex- 
ercise of benevolence and mercy. Could 1 ‘be 
the means of inspiring an individual breast with 
virtuous emulation, it would afford me incompar- 
able satisfaction, and I would rejoice to vie with 
them in the generous strife. In order to effect 


this, I would inform them, that I am a female in— 


a dependant situation, whose necessities are ex- 
clusively to be supplied by herself; and, far from 
being in the most advantageous circumstances, yet 
I am able to make a respectable appearance, and 
to effect what I should a short time ago have 
deemed impossible, by means of the discipline 
above mentioned, ‘That many other young persons 
may be excited to tread in the steps of Him who 
went about doing good, and that at a time wlien 
every surrounding circumstance, seems combined 
to impress us with the duty and privilege of bemg 
engaged for God and man, is the prayer of 


Yours, 


A READER. 


Birmingham. 
POETRY. 
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WILD FLOWERS. 
AMID the tangled brake the woodbine creeps, 
Its tendrils round the thorn, the hare-bell throws; 
Through tufted grass the blue eyed violet peeps, 
And on the wild briar blooms the pensive rose, 


Lovely e’en here, though with neglected mien, 
Among the thicket’s crowded guests they stand, 

Where noxious weeds, and useless saplings green, 
With bolder port th’ uncultur’d soil command. 


The form confin’d, the pale and languid hue, 
The odours lost, implore the gardener’s care; 
The glowing red, the sweet cerulean blue, 
The matchless fragrance, all are wanting there. 


So, on the mental soil, untrain’d and wild, 
Or cultur'd with a rash unskilful hand, 

Where the sweet flowers of genius should have smil’d, 
Dark ignorance and fatal error stand. 


Quick rising in the rank unwholesome ground, 
They choke the plants for nobler use design’d, 
With taugling boughs the opening bud surround, 
Or coiling close, the shooting branches bind, 


Yet, as the hedge-row boasts the blooming rose, 
Though smali its form, and faint its colors shine; 
So truth and feeling oft their powers disclose, 
Though with less brilliant hues, and fragrance less 
divine, 
On 
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Oh, had the gardener’s art its aid supplied, 
With matchless grace the Pepateque flowers had 
shone ! 
Had sacred wisdom been the mental guide, 
The baneful weeds of folly had not grown. 


Come, kind Instruction, let thy patient band, 
The noxious and the useless plants remove ; 
Yor thorns, let trees of stately science stand, x 

And cultur'd flowers the smiling scene improve. 


No longer wild, but trained with cufious art; 
Then shall they all in fair proportion grow, 
Their sweetness to the passing gales impart, 
And ev’ry perfect form with brightest colors glow. 
A. B. 


A WAKING THOUGHT. 


THUS, bursting from th’ illuded grasp of sleep, 
While mid-night watches o’er her charge supine, 
(The busy bustlers of tumultuous day. ) 

How sweet! divinely sweet! thus stretch’d at ease, 
To hear the restless and impatient wind, 

In plaintive modulations, cadence wild,— 

Now sighing soft and mournful, now abrupt, 

In shrill and angry tones it watls aloud, 

Till roused in frantic and indignant rage, 

It raves, and roars, and shakes the opposing dome, 
Then checks at once its violenc 
A solemn pause: 


e; and gives 
but, like some comfortless, 
Unheeded mourner, soon revives the strain, 
A strain of varied wildness, sadly sweet... 
But, iv this lonely, this impressive hour, 


When 
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When day's beguiling witeheries withdrawn, 
And thought unbiass’d, unimpeded, lover 
‘To dwell on purer and sublimer themes, 
‘Than earth and its unstable joys afford, 
en this wild wanderer assumes a tongue, 
Becomes a monitory friend to man, 
And with a querilous and awful voice 
‘Thus claims attention, and instructs the heart — 
“ Say, man, like me sent forth by power divine, 
“ On earth's dark face a hasty passenger, 
“ Dost thou, obedient, speed his just design, 
« Oy idly loitering in this pageant scene, 
“ Porget his honour and thy destin’d end ? 
“ Remember! Jie who wisely sent thee forth, 
Beholds thy steps, beholds thy wanderings ; 
“ And though long suffering, and rich in love, 
He will not always strive with erring man; 
He will not always view his word contemn’d ; 
But, awful, unexpected hour, 
When thou perchance art lost in golden dreams 
« Of bliss, illusion may swift recal 
“Thy erring spirit from its idle tour: 
Remember this:—1 speed on his commands!” 
Thus, e’en the tempest checks its wing'd career, 
Shakes our high casement, calls with voice distinet, 
And bids us ’wake, and wonder at his love 
Who gave us being, sent us on our way, 
And plac’d a crowu immortal in our view, 
‘lo lure our footsteps to the distant gaol; 
And e’en, when heedless of the glorious prize, 
Qur foolish hearts, infatuate, have clung 
to earth's vile sod, and eclog’d our souls with food, 
Has sent ten thousand messengers to warn 
Of latent perils, raise our servile views, 

And 
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: 
Oh, had the gardener’s art its aid supplied, 
With matchless grace the beauteous flowers had 
shone! 
Had sacred wisdom been the mental guide, 
The baneful weeds of folly had not grown. 
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Come, kind Instruction, let thy patient band, 
The noxious and the useless plants remove ; 

For thorns, let trees of stately science stand, 
And cultur’d flowers the smiling scene improve. 


No longer wild, but trained with curious art; 
Then shall they all in fair proportion grow, 
Their sweetness to the passing gales impart, 
And ev’ry perfect form with brightest colors glow. 
A. B. 


A WAKING THOUGHT. 


THUS, bursting from th’ illuded grasp of sleep, 
While mid-night watches o’er her charge supine, 
(The busy bustlers of tumultuous day.) 

How sweet! divinely sweet! thus stretch’d at ease, 
To hear the.restless and impatient wind, 

In plaintive modulations, cadence wild,— 

Now sighing soft and mournful, now abrupt, 

In shrill and angry tones it wails aloud, 

Till roused in frantic and indignant rage, 

It raves, and roars, and shakes the opposing dome, 
Then checks at once its violence; and gives 

A solemn pause: but, like some comfortless, 
Unheeded mourner, soon revives the strain, 

A strain of varied wildness, sadly sweet.- 

But, in this lonely, this impressive hour, 


When 
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When day’s beguiling witcheries withdrawn, 
And thought unbiass’d, unimpeded, loves 

To dwell on purer and sublimer themes, 

Than earth and its unstable joys afford, 

E’en this wild wanderer assumes a tongue, 
Becomes a monitory friend to man, 

And with a querilous and awful voice 
Thus claims attention, ahd instructs the heart — 
« Say, man, like me sent forth by power divine, 
“ On earth’s dark face a hasty passenger, __ 

“ Dost thou, obedient, speed his just design, 

‘ Or idly loitering in this pageant scene, 
) “ Forget his honour and thy destin’d end ? 
“« Remember! .he who wisely sent thee forth, 

‘“ Beholds thy steps, beholds thy wanderings ; 

“ And though long suffering, and rich in love, 
“ He will not always strive with erring man; 

“* He will not always view his word contemn’d ; 
« But, in an awful, unexpected hour, 

‘ When thou perchance art lost in golden dreams 
«* Of bliss, illusion may swift recal 

‘ Thy erring spirit from its idle tour: 

“ Remember this:—I speed on his commands!” 
: Thus, e’en the tempest checks its wing’d career, 
: Shakes our high casement, calls with voice distinct, 
And bids us ’wake, and wonder at his love 
Who gave us being, sent us on our way, 

And plac’d a crown immortal in our view, 
‘lo lure our footsteps to the distant gaol ; 

And e’en, when heedless of the glorious prize, 
L Our foolish hearts, infatuate, have clung 

. To earth's vile sod, and clog’d our souls with food, 
i Has sent ten thousand messengers to warn 
: Of latent perils, raise our servile views, 


And 
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= 
And urge our lingering feet from folly’s bowers, 
Thus every object that surrounds our path, 
Affords protection or supplies our wants, 
Bespeaks our high importance, and declares 

Our mission noble, and our journey’s end, - . 


If haply gained,—the Paradise of God. 


W. 


THE POWER AND GRACE OF GOD. 


HIS quick’ning breath gives life diyine, 
And fills the saints with joys unknown; 
He shews them the exhaustless mine, 

And bids them make its wealth their own, 


The rebel owns His conqu’ring might, 
And throws the lawless weapons down; 
Then longs, like ev’ry child of light, 
To win the bright unfading crown. 


He melts the stubborn rocky heart, 
And soon the briny springs ascend ; 
Then acts the kind deliv’rer’s part, 
And leads the sinner to his friend. 


He scatters gloomy doubts and fears 
That rise from hearts of unbelief ; 

He dries the contrite suppliant’s tears, 
And gives each fainting soul relief. 


Lord, condescend to breathe on me, 
Oh plant thy graces in my heart,— 
Then I shall love—shall worship Thee, 
And never from Thy ways depart ! 


W. BR. 
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Cvangelical Aiscellany. 
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dhe Wistory of Davin, 


From his Youth to his Establishment upon the 
Throne of Israel. 
(Continued from page 224.) . 

AS the Lerd never confers great talents, with- 
out providing opportunities for the improvement 
of them; so, having endued David with wisdom, 
and strength, and courage, after his interview 
with Samuel, Efe soon called them into exercise, 
in a most wonderful and stnking manner. ‘The 
Philistines still continued to be the powerful and 
envious neighbours of Israel; and although dur- 
ing the administration of Samuel, their pride had 
been checked by disaster and defeat, and their 
nation held in subjection, by the vigour and wis- 
dom of his government; yet, upon the accession 
of Saul, they soon returned to their accustomed 
depredations. ‘They had lately suffered severe 
losses, and disgrace, through the courage and in- 
trepidity of Jonathan, Saul’s gallant and noble- 
minded son. Animated, therefore, to seek for 
retribution aud revenge, they advanced with a 
large army, tu the frontiers of Judah; and took 
possession of a place belonging.to that tribe. 
The Philistines formed their camp upon a moun- 

Vol. x. ¥ tain ; 
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MISTORY OF DAVID. 


tain; and Saul, at the head of the armies of Israel, 
who were soon collected to oppose them, ap- 
peared upon another exactly opposite; and the 
valley of Elah separated the contending bosts. 
Had the two armies advanced as usua] to decide 
the contest, by superiority of strength or skill, 
Saul,: and his soldiers, trained as well as their ad- 
versaries to warlike habits, would have had no 
reasonable ground for fear; but, instead of this, 
how great was their dismay, upon beholding a 
most terrible and gigantic champion advance to- 
wards them, and challenging the whole army, 
offer to decide the contest by single combat with 
any one man among them. ‘They surveyed his 
terrific figure, enlarged, and rendered apparently 
iwvulnerable by a coat of massive mail; he was 
armed with a sword and spear, whose’ formidable 
dimensions accorded well, with the force of the- 
arm that was to wield them, and a soldier preced- 
ing the giant, bore his enormous shield. With 
vain-glorious confidence, this Philistine insulted the 
Israelitish host, who trembled before Lim, as the 
quivering aspen tree, shakes all its leaves before 
a mighty wind: their spirits fainted within them, 
and they suffered this heathen to come forward 
for forty days successively, and defy the armics 
of the living God: whose power he impiously 
contemned, in despising the people who were un- 
der His command. Presuming on the matchless 
strength of his own gigantic arm, he vainly thought 
that ueither earth nor heaven, contained a power, 


which he would be unable to vanquish or controul. 
Saul, 
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Saul, at the approach of the Philistines, had 
as was usual upon such occasions, issued a gene- 
ral summons, to all his people, who were capable 
of bearing arms, to meet him at an appointed 
rendezvous; from the whole multitude, were se- 


lected those who appeared the most fit for service, 
while the ‘others were sent back to their respective 
homes. David it appears with the rest of the 
sous of Jesse, attended according to this com- 
mand upon the camp of Saul, but being thought 
too voung for service, he, with several of his 
brethren were rejected, and only the three eldest 
permitted to remain, and jom the army of the 
King. Upon this rejection, he returned to his 
former employment; to acquire in the simple, 
and calm seclusion of a shepherd’s life, that wis- 


om, and strength, and piety, which at a future 
pericd, he felt so necessary to enable him to dis- 


charge the arduous duties of a warrior, and to 
make hin a wise and faithful shepherd of the 
Hock of God. While Saul and his army re- 
mained ia this distressing situation, exposed to 
the daily insults of Goliath, without being able 


+ 


to furnish one heroic spirit, who would accept 
the dreaded challenge, and redeem the violated 
honor of his Country and his God; it pleased 
Almighty wisdom, to appoint his own champion, 


aud by a stripling’s arm, to quell the mighty 
foe. Jesse, as a tender father, anxious for his 
children, and as a patriot, solicitous to know the 


safety of the state; resolved to send David to the 
camp, to enquire after his brethren, to take 
some 
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of the gigantic Philistine of ‘Gath. 


256 HISTORY OF DAVIB. 
some small presents for them, and for their con. 
manding officers, and to bring him word again 
of the welfare of his children, and of the pro: 
gress of the war. 

‘Comnntting his flock to the charge of a keeper, 
David rose early in the morning, as promptly as 


possible to fulfil his father’s wishes; and arriving 
at the camp, just as the armies were preparing 
for battle, he left his carriage with the servant 
who accompanied him, and ran to meet his bre- 
thren before they engaged the enemy, that he 
might previously enjoy the satisfaction of seeing 


them, and of delivering the kind message of an 
affectionate father. Scarcely ‘liad they exchanged | 
their salutations, when a stop was, put for the 
present to all further intercourse, by the approach 

With im- 

pious scorn, he came once more, to renew the 


oft repeated challenge, imviting all the host, to 


devolve their quarrel upon their bravest man, anc 
send him forthvas his antagonist, awarding liberty, 
or slavery, to either nation, according as the lot 
of battle should decide.—The Israelites, still un- 
der the dominion of their fears, made no reply, 
wut in the utmost consternation fled, terrified at 


his approach. David, struck with so unusual, 


aud so disgraceful a sight, enquired of the sol- 


diers who surrounded him, the reason of then 
dismay. ‘Chey soon informed him that it was 
eccasioned by the defiance of that dreadiul enemy, 
whose challenge, no man in the army had vet 
found sufficient courage to uccept, notwithstand- 
ne 
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» « 


ing the great rewards the King had promised, to 
any person who should be so happy as to ac- 
complish the arduous service of his destruction: 
yot only should the conqueror be enriched with 
creat wealth and honor, but he should also re- 
ceive the Jxing’s dsughter in marriage, as the due 
reward of his prowess, and his fatuatly be ennobled 
in Israel, and exempted from all imposts and 
charges. ‘The spint of the youthful shepherd, 
roused by these representations, and by behold- 
ing the disgraceful situation of his countrymen, 
began to kindle mto a flame of holy and mag- 
nanimous courage; he felt that tie nmpious heath- 
en, “im defying the servants of God, had also 
defied Omnipotence; and inspired with a divine 
enthusiasm, he determined to vindicate the honor 
of Jechoval’s name, 

Elis elder brother overhearing this conversation, 
reproved him with severe and bitter taunts; pro- 
bably recollecting the anointing which David 
received from Samuel, <A spirit of envy and 
jealousy, now worked in the breast of Kliab, lest 
his younger brother should bear away the palin 
of victory from the whole assembled host. Un- 
moved either by fears or reproaches, David still 
prosecuted his enquiries; and publishing his defi- 
ance of the general enemy from one to another, 
it soon spread through the army, and reached 
the ears of Saul. The King commanded him 
to be sent for, and appearing in the presence 
of his sovereign, he modestly, yet boldly un- 
dertook to accept the challenge of the Philistine, 
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and allay the general terror. Saul, contrasting his 
youthful and unwarlike appearance, with the 
strength and valour of the enemy, feared the 
result of such an unequal contest, and endea- 
voured to dissuade lim from his purpose; but, 
the intrepidity of his spirit, was not to be 
repressed; and lest his ardour should be con- 
strued into g vain-glorious confidence in his own 
power, he openly declared, that his expectation 
of victory, proceeded from his reliance upon the 
strength of the living God. Dependance upon 
the Almighty was a conspicuous part of the 
character of this great man, and he therefore 
humbly intimated to Saul, that although he stood 
before him, only in the simple character of a 
shepherd, yet, he had not remained without proofs 
of the efficiency of faith in God, or of oppor- 
tunities of exercising both his skill and coursge. 
‘lwo formidable beasts of prey had at different 
times attacked his flock, but he had overtaken 
and slain both the lion, and the bear, and re- 
covered from their mouths his bleating charge ; 
and, “the Lord,” said he “who delivered me 
out of the power of these fierce animals, shall 
make this Philistine as one of them, seeing he 
hath defied the armies of the living God.” Struck 
with wonder and admiration, Saul dismissed him 
with his blessing, to go and undertake the ardu- 
ous cause, and while he saw the noble youth 


advancing to the contest, enquired of Abner,* his 


chief 


$ 


* The arrangement of the learned Bishop Warburton has 
been followed in this history, who very judiciously supposes 
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chief captain, whose son, the stripling was? Ab- 
ner, was no less ignorant than his master, of the 
name and family of David, but he beheld his 
heroic courage, with equal interest and delight. 
After an ineffectual effort upon the King’s com- 
mand to clothe himself with his armour, David 
advanced towards the gigantic adversary, attired 
only in his usual dress. His shepherds staff, and 
scrip contaming a few smooth stones which he 
had collected from the brook, were the only 
weapons which he had prepared, either for of- 
fensive or defensive war ; he knew, that the battle 
was the Lord’s, and he intended that the victory 
should be ascribed to Him; who chooses the 
weakest instruments, to confound the nnghtiest 
fue; and thus, by proclaiming his own glory, hides 
pride, even from the best of men. Advancing m 
this rural habit, to so formidable an encounter, 
the haughty champion approaching surveyed him 
with disdain; proud, aud impious, he despised 
the youthful arm of David, and contemned the 

might 


that the account given from the 15th to the 23d verses of the 
16th chapter, is inserted there by way of anticipation ;— 
a method very frequently employed in other parts of the Sacred 
writings; and that, according to the real order of events, that 
passage should be introduced between the 9th and 10th verses 
of chapter the [$th. By this very easy and natural transposition 
all these difficulties are avoided, which must strike the mind 
of the most superficial reader, upon finding Saul ignorant of the 
hame, person, and lineage of David, when he appeared before 
him as the antagonist of Goliath, 

Any readers who may wish for more ample information upen 
shis subject, wiN find it in the note upon the 6th section of the 
dth book of Warburton’s Divine Legation, page 813. 
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might of fsrael’s God. According to the ancien! 
heathen mode of warfare, he annoyed his enemy 
as he drew near, with insulting and opprobriou: 
language, and consigned him as an offering to 
his mfernal gods, Full of the prophetic spirit, 
David regarded neither his curses tior his threats, 
bat, solemnly pronounced upon Goliath, the doom 
that awaited him, and the ruin that would in « 
few moments overwhelm both himself and his 
countrymen as the consequence of their arro- 
gant presumption, and vain defiance of Almighty 
power. As the messenger of Jehovah, he came 
to vindicate His insulted honor, and therefore 
neither sword, nor spear, nor shicld should avail, 
to save him from approaching death. ‘The con- 


flict was not long: Avrath, and futy, nerved the 


giants arm, and striding rapidly towards lis ad- 
versary, he thought with one blow, to have reu- 
dered all his predictions vain; but, Wavid running 
to mect him, took a stone from his shepherd's 
bag, and slinging it artfully towards the foe, 3t 
smote him and sunk into his forehead, so that he 
fell upon his face to the ground: following up 
this victory with speed, he ran to give the final 
blow, and being himself without a sword, he 
drew Goliath’s from the. sheath, and with his own 
weapon, severed the blasphemer’s head from the 
enormous and unwieldy trunk, ‘The conquest 
was complete, and victory shouted from the 


_eamp of Israel; while despair and death pursued 


the armies of the Philistines, who fled, as soon 


as they perceived their champion fal], David, 


after 
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ifter securing a8 the trephy of his victory, the 
armour of the slam, took up the terrific mon- 


sster’s head, and went to lay this token of his 


triumph at the feet of Saul; he was introduced 
by Abner, the captain of the host; and after re- 
ceiving from the King those congratulations Which 
such a wonderful achievement heartily inspired, 
he soon gratiied his curiosity, by informing him 
of his name, his family, and the place of his 
abode. 

Delichted with the young hero, Saul would 
not permit him to return to his shepherd's Tife, 
but retained him in bis court and family, to enjoy 
ail the honors, which had been promised to *the 
man who should deliver his country from” the 
dreaded foe. He was accordingly promoted to 
high rank m the army, and became the constant 


companion of Saul. dy the wisdom, and gentie- 


ness, and modesty of his demeanor, he attracted 


the yespect and attection of his countrymen, of all 
anks, but, by none, was he so much beloved, 


as by Jonathan, the eldest son of Saul. Ple was 
himself, noble, and virtuous, and brave; aud could 
therefore feel, and apprectate, the exalted ex- 
cellencies of David’s herotc character. When he 
caw him magnanimously devote himself to be the 
leliverer of his country, and return in triumph 
with the bloody spotl, to lay his victory at the 
feet of the King, and aseribe all the glory of it 


to by whom hing’s reign; he was touched 
with the sublimity, the piety, the simplicity of 
his manners: and according to a custom prevalent 
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more valuable homage, he loved him as his own 


' genuous affection, he made with him a covenant 


. human society, and which was maintained inviolate 
_at the expense of his own crown, and frequently 


‘and obscure youth, to be the future ruler of Israel; 


ter, and for his consequent introduction to the 
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nations, as a mark of admiration and esteem for 
his great valor, he stripped himself of his robe, 
his sword, and bow, and put them upon David. 
These were outward marks of distinction and re- 
gard, given as public attestations of his sense of 
benefit received; but, his heart yielded him a far 


soul! and-incited by this tender, noble, and in- 


of perpetual friendship ; a friendship, as generous 
and disinterested, as any that has ever adorned 


at the risk of his hfe. 
Thus, did Almighty wisdom, by means, at the 
same time the most simple, aid the most as- 
tonishing, provide for the accomplishment of his 
own designs. He had chosen David, a simple 


it was therefore necessary, that he should be drawn 
from his retirement, and introduced to the notice 
of the people: by his father’s order, he leaves 
the flock for a short season to beara message 
to the camp; and the Lord employs this trivial 
circumstance for the developement of . his charac- 


court; thus,’was the way prepared for his ad- 
vancement; and himself initiated into some im- 
portant points of knowledge, which were essen- 
tially requisite for him, in the station he was soon 
to fill, How short sighted 1 is man! the most sa- 
* gacious, 
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gacious,, can: calculate but: very imperfectly’ the 
probable consequences of those events, which 
are passing: before their eyes! but the Lord sees 
all things:at one view; and taking hold of an ap~ 
parently trifling circumstance, he frequently makes 
it, the first ink, in that chain of providential dis- 
pensations, which regulating and influencing our 
whole lives, guides, aud unites,our spirits to him- 
self. How: wise then, to seek direction from this 


unerring Oracle! and in: the small, as well as in 
the great occurrences of life, to surrenderjour- 


selves into His all-eracious hands. 
(To be, Cantinued.) 


REMARKS On MatTTHEW vy, 5. 
(From. Bishop ,Rerteus’s Lectures,) 
BLESSED. are the meek, for they. shall inhe- 
rit the earth,” | 


The blessing here. promised: to the meek, seems. 


at first sight somewhat singular, and. not very.ap- 
propnate to. the, virtue. recommended. 


"That the meek of all. others. should: be. destined. 


to.inherit:theearth, is what one should: not naturally 
have expected: if we may judge from what passes 
in: the world, it is those of a quite opposite charac- 
ter; the bold, the. forward, the active, the enterpri- 
sing, the rapacious, the ambitious, that are best 


calculated to: secure to themselves that inheritance, 
And, undoubtedly, if by imbernting. the; earth. is). 


meant. acquiring: the. wealth, the grandeur, the, 
aig the property, of the earth, these are, the, 


persons 
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persons who gencrally seize on a large proportion 
of those good things, and leave the meek and the 
geutle far behind them in this unequal contest for 
such advantages. But it was far other things than 
these our Lord had in view, By inheriting the 
earth, he meant inheriting those things which are, 
without question, the greatest blessings upon carth, 
calmness and composure of spirit, tranquillity, 
cheerfulness, peace and comfort of mind. Now 
these, | apprehend, are the peculiar portion and 
recompence of the meek. Unasuming gentle aid 
humble in their deportment, they give no offence, 
they create no enemies, they provoke no hostilitics, 
and thus escape all that large proportion of haman 
misery which arises from dissentions and disputes. 
If differences do unexpectedly start up, by patience, 
mildness, and prudence, they disarm their adver- 
saries, they soften resentment, they court reconci- 
hation, and seldom fail of restoring harmony and 
peace. Having a very humble opimion of them- 


selves, they see others succeed without uneasiness, 


without envy: having no ambition, no spint of 


competition, they feel no pain from disappoitment, 
no mortification from defeat. By bending under 
the storms that assail them, they greatly mitigate 
their violence, and see them pass over their heads 
almost without feeling their force. Content and 
satisfied with their lot, they pass quietly and silently 
through the crowds that surround them; and 
encounter much fewer difficulties and calamities in 
their progress through life, than more active and 
enterprising men, 


This 
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UNNECESSARE PAIN TO ANIMALS. @65 


| This even tenor of life may indeed be called by. a 
men-of the world, flat, dull, and insipid. But the cen 

! ineek are excluded from no rational pleasure, no legi- ae 
timate delight, and as they are niore exempt from 1 iW 
anxiety and pain than other men, their sum total | og 

of happiness 1s greater, and they may m the best tan 
sense of the word be fairly said to merit the earth. ine ‘- 
l= 
ON GIVING UNNECESSARY PAIN TO 
ANIMALS, Xe. 
a Letter written by the late Sir W. Jones. J f 


COULD the figure, instincts, and qualities of 
birds, beasts, insects, reptiles, and fish, be ascer- 
tained, either on the plan of Buffon or on that 
of Linnwus, without giving pain to the objects 
of our examination, few studies would eive us 
inore solid imstruction, or more exquisite delight ; 
but L never could learn by what mght, nor con- 
ceive with what feelings, a naturalist can occasion 


the misery of an innocent bird, and leave its 
young, perhaps, to perish im a cold nest, because 
| it has gay plumage, aud has never been accurately 
delineated; or deprive a butterfly of its natural 
enjoyments, because: it has the misfortune to be 
rare or beautiful. Llow shall L ever forget the 
couplet of Ferdausi; for which Sadi, who cites it 
With applause, pours blessings on lis departed 


Spirit: 
** Ah! spare yon emmet rich in hoarded grain; 
** Hie lives with pleasure, and he dies with pain?’ 
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The rising generation cannot be too early cau- 
tioned against unnecessary or wanton cruelty to 
ths brute creation; and it should be considered 
an indispensible duty, by all concerned im the in- 
struction of youth, to infuse a spirit of tender- 
liess and sympathy for creatures sent ito exist. 
euce by the same God who gave life to them. 


cal 


The Ass. 


(From Bingley’s Annual Biography.) 


AN old man who a few years ago sold vege- 
tables in London, used in his employment an ass, 
which conveyed his baskets froin dower to door; 
frequently he gave the poor industrious creature a 
handful of hay, or some pieces of bread, or greens, 
by way of refreshment and reward; the old mau 
had no need of any goad for the animal, and sel- 


dom indeed had he to lift up his hand to drive it 
on; his kind treatment was one day remarked to 
him, and he was asked whether his beast was apt 
to be stubborn, “ Ah, master, (be replied) itis of 
no use to be cruel, and as for stubbornness I cannot 
complain, for he ts ready to do any thing or to go 
any where. I bred hun myself: he is sometimes 
selfish and playful, and once ran away from me. 
You will hardly believe it, but there were more 
than fifty people after bim attempting m vain to 
stop him, yet he turned back of himself and 
never stopped till he ran his head kindly mto my 
bosom.” 
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EMPLOYMENT of MonxkIEs. 


(From Lord Macartney Embassy.) 


THE ‘Tea-tree often gréws upon the sides 
of mountains, and many rocky cliffs, the access to 
which is. frequently dangerous and sometimes 
impracticable. ‘The Chinese make use of a singu- 
lar stratagem, in order to obtain the leaves of this 
tree. A number of monkies frequent those 
declivities, which the people mock and imitate, til 
the animals to revenge themselves, break off the 
branches and throw them down upon their 
tusniters; from which branches the Chinese 
afterwards strip the leaves. 

When Dr. Letsom had read the above passage, 
(tcken from Groftiers description of China) he 


_ wrote to the author, to thank lim for having given 


an account which coinekled so exactly with that 
which he had himself eiven im the history of 
the ‘ea-tree, and which had been treated with 
unmeriied ridicule. In nations which have not 
acquired the art of prmting, the arts which they 
have discovered are generally preserved and exp|ain- 
ed by patmtings hieroglyplic representations. 
In some of the Cliinese drawings are to be seen the 
lustory of making porcelain, of cultivating rice, as 
well as collecting and preparing tea, in which that 
irascible animat the monkey is employed to 
advantage, The Chinese, perceiving these dis- 
positions in the monk#y took advantage of his 
propensities, and converted them to use in a 
domestic state, which in the state of nature were 
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exerted to their annoyance. Dr. Letsom mentions 
. drawings, in which monkies are represented gather- 
ing the branches or leaves of the 'Tea-tree without 
exlnubiting any menacing atutude. ‘They appeared 
rather to be fulfillmg an office to which they had 
been regularly tramed, and the more so,’ because 
others were walking and situng by the people as i 
tamed and domesticated, while their companions 
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were gathernig the branches upon the wees, 


Surerronity of Rericion. 

(Dr, Langhorne) 

WHILE we are im this state of being, we must 
nin ’ encounter difficulties, and struggle with uneasiness. 


‘Vhe heart will often be dissatistied we know not 
why, and reason will stand an idle spectator, as if 
unconscious of its power. In such cases, it ought 
to be awakened from its lethargy, and reminded at 
the task to which it is appointed, It should be 
mitormed of the high office it bears in the economy 
of the soul, and be made acquainted with the 
yisidious vigilance of its enemies. But while we 


languish under the uneasimess of discontent, we 
cannot take a more effectual method to recover 


our peace than to consider the iisignilicancy : 
of every passion that centers, anl pursuit that 


terminates, here. Suppose our earthly ains were 
directed to their object by the favouring gale ! 
of fortune? suppose our pursuits should be | 
crowned with all the success that flattermg hope 
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j 
assigns them, yet—vain, changeable, and mmpotent 
as we are, the success would not be worth a 
moment’s triumph. While the heart turns upon 
an earthly axis, like the perishable ball that it loves, 
it will be variously affected by outward mfiuences. 
Sometimes it will bear the fruits of gladness, and 
sometimes be the barren desert of melancholy; 
one while it will be exhilarated by the sunshime of 
pleasure, and again it will languish im the gloom of 


* 
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discontent. ‘Lhe cause of this 1s, not only that 


the human heart is in itself changeable and uncer- 


ty 


tain, deriving its sensations from constitutional 


fluences, but that the objects, if they are earthly 
objects, on which it depends for happmess, are 


hubie to variation and decay. arises the 


superiority of religious views. When our hopes 
of happmess are fixed on one certain event; one 
event, which though remote, cannot be altered by 


mortal contingencies, the heart has an mvartable 


_ foundation whereon it may rest. Without this a: 

resting place we should be tossed to and fro 

by every wind of fortune, the sport of chanee, and ie 7 
the dupes of expectation. ‘To this immoveable os 4 
anchor of the soul religion directs us in the hopes 1 a 
of immortality. We know from the words ot 
| divine revelation that we shall exist in -another ne 
state of being, after the dissolution of this; and we 
are confirmed by every benevolent purpose ot 
providence im the behef that our future existence 

shall be infinitely happy. In this glorious hope 


the interests of a temporary hie are swallowed up 


and lost. ‘This hépe, lie the serpent ef Aaron, 
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devours the mock phantoms which are created by 
the magic of this world, and at once shews the 
Vanity of every earthly pursuit, 
Compared with this prospect, how poor, how 
barren, would every scene of mortal happiness 
uppear! Flow despicable at the best—yet how 
hable to be destroyed by every storm of adversity! 
Tor, are we not exposed to a thousand accidents, 
the most tiflmg of which may be sufficient to 
break a scheme of felicity? Let us consider those 
conditions that are almost universally desired, the 
dignity of the great, and the affluence of the rich. 
Are these above the reach of misfortune: Are 
they exempt from the miportumitics of care? Great- 
ness Is but the object of imipertinence and euvy, 
and siches create more wants than they are able to 
srauify. Should then our wishes lead to these, we 
should unavoidably be disappointed. acquisi- 
tion might for a wlile soothe our vanity; but 
we should soon sigh for the ease of obscurity, and 
envy the content of those whom pride would call 
our vassals. If wealth or grandeur then canuct 
altord us happmess, where shall we seck it? Is it 
to be found im the cell of the hermit? or doves 
it watch by the taper of solitary learning: Loves it 
the society of laughing mirth? or does.it aifect Cie 
peusive pleasures of meditation? Ls it ouly genuine 
in the cordiality of friendship, or in the lasting 
tenderness of married love? Alas! this train otf 


alternatives will not do. Should we fly from the | 


troubles of society to some lonely hermitage, we 
should soon sigh for the amusements of the 
world 
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world we had quarrelled with, ‘The strongest 
mind could not long support the burthen of 
uncommunicated thought, and the firmest heart 
would languish in the stagnation of melancholy. 
Ask the solitary scholar, if ever, in his learned 
researches, he beheld the retreat of happmess— 
amusement! is all that he will pretend to— 
Amusement! mm quest of which the active powers 
of the mind are frequently worn out, the under- 
standing cuervated by the assiduity of attention, 
aul the memory overburthencd with unessential 
| ideas, 
é Yet, possibly, happiness may mingle with 
; society, aud swell the acclamauons of festive 
mirth, No—the joy that dwelis there cannot be 
called happiness: for the noise of mirth wil 
vanish with the echo of the evening, and even in 
lauehter the heart 1s sad. If we are able to 


distinguish the clegance of conversation, we shall 
often be disgusted with the arrogance of pride, or 
the mpertinence of folly; and if not, we imay 
be amused midced with the noise, but can never 
taste the pleasures of society. 

As litthe reason have we. to hope for lasting 
happimess from the engagements of friendship, or 
of love. ‘Lhe condition of human life is at best 
so Uncertain, that it is even daneerous to form 


connectious that are dear. ‘Lhe tenderness of 
love opens the heart to many sufferings, to many 
| pamful apprehensions for the heaith aud safety of 


its object, and many uneasy seusations both trom 
real aud lbsagmiary causes, Lor want of a better 
remedy 
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remedy to these evils, the wisdom of ancient 
philosophy teacheth us to bid a brave defiance to 
the assaults of pleasure and of pain. This 
precept it urges with unremitting austerity; without 
makmy any allowance for particular tempers or 
circumstances; without instructing us how to 
behave to the solicitations of joy or pleasure; how 
to defend the heart from the inroads of sorrow, or ’ 
to guard agamst the unseen stratagems of distress, 

But the religion of a Christian affords a nobler 
and safer refuge. With the exalted hopes that 
this presents to.us, the sufferings of the present 
time are not worthy to be compared. In those 
glorious hopes let us bury every anxious thought, 
the uneasiness of discontent, and the solicitude of 


care. 


Let us not sink under our light afflictions, 


which are but for a moment. A very few years, 
perhaps a few months or days, may bring us into 
that state of being, where care and niisery perplex 
no more. Though we have now our bed in 
darkness, and our pillow on the thorn, yet the 
time. draweth nigh when we shall taste of life 
without anguish, and» enjoy the light without 
bitterness of soul. ‘The night is far spent, the day 
is at hand; let us therefore gird up the loins 
of our minds, and be sober—no longer dissipated, 
or disturbed with the troubles of this world. We 


are hourly hastening to that scene of existence, 
where the wicked cease from troubling, and where 
the weary are at rest; where hope shall no more — 
be cut off by disappointment, and where the dis- 
tresses of time are forgotten in the joys of eternity. 
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Inrerestine particulars of Rev, J. Camp- 


BELL’s JouRNEY to LatTaxoo, and circum- 
stunces which occurred during his stay here. 


| (Extracted from Campbell's Travels in South Africa.) 
(Continued from Page 2738.) 


June 27... About eight o’clock in the morning, 
_ there was a procession of the women and girls, 
attended with much. noisy singing and dancing, 
carrying poles .mounted with ostrich feathers. 
During the forenoon all. was quiet, so. that our 
worship proceeded without molestation. About 
forty of the men sat around. us very quietly 
the whole time. | 

At two o'clock all was sround us. 
The women brought the girls most fantastically 
dressed, and when a,circle: was formed, about 


four and twenty women daubed with white spots 


of paint, in imitation. of leopards, entered and 
danced for some time, Next entered a woman 
dressed entirely in straw, so that nothing but her 
hands were visible. She had much the appearance 
of a bear walking on his hind legs. . There was 
much shouting, laughing and clapping of hands at 
this part of the entertainment. ‘Then entered the 
girls, who danced for a minute, when all of them 
suddenly dispersed and our quiet was restored. 
Munaneets came to-us in the evening, . bringing 
our interpreter with him, when we had much 
interesting conversation. We enquired of them 
their reason for practising circumcision.. He said 
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it came to them from father to son. We then 
asked, do you not know why your fathers did it? 
They shook their heads, saying, No. We told 
them that our book informed us how it began 
in the world, and gave them the names of Abraham, 
Ishmael and Isaac, as the first persons who were 
circumcised. This appeared to them very interest- 
ing information, and they all tried to repeat the 
names we had mentioned over and over again, 
looking to us for correction, if they pronounced 
any of them wrong. Munaneets, and the others 
who jomed the company appeared anxious to 
have them fixed on their memories. 

We asked them if they knew any thing of the 
origin of mankind, or whence they came. They 


said, they came from some country beyond them, 


pointing to the north, which is the direction in 
Which Judea lies. That two men came out of the 
water, the one rich, having plenty of cattle, the 
other poor having only dogs. One lived by oxen, 
the other by hunting. One of thei fel}, and the 
mark of his foot is on a rock to this day. We 
endeavoured to explain how knowledge conveyed 
by means of books was more certain than that 
conveyed by memory from father to scn.: Here 
Munaneets asked if they should be taught to 
understand books. We answered they would; 
and when the person we should send (provided 
Mateebe consented) had learned their language, 
he would change the Bible from ou language mite 
theirs. | 
Munaneets said, I have heard more this evening 
| than 
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than in all my life before. We must shut our 
mouths and ouly hear! (looking at his companion 


while he 


spoke.) 1 acknowledge the things you 


have to teil us are good, from the change they 


have made in the Griguaas and Corannas at Klaar 


W ater. 


Sometimes when we have no rain, food 1s 


very scarce, wherefore I fear that those whom you 
shall send will not be satisfied and will leave us, 
Mr. Read told him that soon after he came to the 


Hottentots, they were in the situation he mention- 
ed, and lived upon roots. Mr. Anderson likewise 


stated, that when his people were in that situation, 


he travelled along with them from place to place, 


in quest of water and grass. Munaneets was 


satistied with these answers, and remarked, that all 


white persons who had gone beyond Lattakoo had 
been murdered, except one, who had gone to a 
place a littke beyond them, but had he stopped 


two days longer he would have been murdered 


hkewlse. 


When we told them their danger, added 


NMunaneets, they would not believe us, they thought 
It was our covetousness, that we wished to have 
all their beads. 

I think there his litthe doubt but Mateebe and 
his people are desirous that white men should 
uot form any connection with the tribes beyond 


them, on purpose that they might always be the 


channel through which all European articles may 


hereafter 


pass to the nations north of Lattakoo. 


Munaneets being sent for by his wife, abruptly 


put an end to the conversation. While we were 
cbgaged in it, au old man, who is averse to our 
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sending teachers, asked, how we .made candles, 
pointing to that which was on our fable. He also 


A said, he did not need instruction from any one. for 
" the dice which hung from his neck, informed him 
i of every thing which happened at a distance, and 


added, if they were to attend to instructions they 
would have no time to hunt or do any thing. 
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28. ‘The wind being lngh and the air frosty, I 
felt it extremely cold in the waggon during the 
night. ‘Thermometer at sun rise, 40. There was 
no procession by the women in the morning, but 


many of them came in a body to the square, and 


scolded the Headimen for allowing such lean oxen 
for the feast. Munaneets, who acted as hKine’s 
deputy, told them that these were the four oxen 


which Mateebe had ordered to be given them, and 
they should have no other. We expected Matee- 
be would arrive this day, but we received no 
intelligence of him, 

Having heard of some paintings in Salakootoo’s 
house, we went after breakfast to view them. We 


found them very rough representations of the 
camel, leopard, rhinoceros, hon, elephant, tvger and 
steinbuck, which Salakatoo’s wife had drawn on 
the wall with white and black paint; however they 
were as wel] done as we expected, and may lead to 
something better. The women were very quict, 
and were feasting during the day, but after sun set 
they became noisy, bawling and | screaming in 
all directions, | 

29. "The women in large parties, were singing 
the whole ight. After breakfast; we had a formal 
meeting 
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meeting with Munaneets, to enquire respecting 
Mateebe’s return, as we had waited six days for 
the return of the messengers sent in quest of him, 
without having received any information. He said 
it was probable he might return on the morrow or 
the next day. After our interpreter had expressed 
in the hearing of Munaneets what we had desired 
him, he made no reply, till one of his people who 
sat on his left hand, repeated our enquiry. This 
appears to be a state forin. 

At two P. M. the bustle commenced in the 
square, by the dancing of the girls, who had made 
some addition to their former dresses. Some of 


them had one side of the face painted black, and. 
the other part of the face white, and the under 


black, They had pieces of reeds about six inches 
long strung like beads, and made ito the form of 
a petticoat, hung round them from the middle 
ulmost to the ground, which made a strange noise 
when they danced. They had likewise a great 
quawtity of straw rope wound round them, pro- 
jecting twelve or fifteen inches from thei backs, 
and also in front, which gave them a very odd 
appearance. ‘The queen, and several others who 
acted as musicians, by bawling aloud and clappiug 
hands, wore cloaks composed of about a dozen 
fur tippets, hanging from their shoulders to the 
yround, under which they had a skin cloak, with- 
out the hair. A few wore leather caps, but 
the greater part had no covering on their heads. 
Almost every one wore sandals, except the 
dancing girls, 
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_. When the-girls had retired, some old women 
brought forwatd a horned serpent, which they 
drew-on a flat board, It was made of clay, danbed 
over with red, white and black paint, This being 
placed within the circle, two women came forward, 
fantastically dressed, who seemed to be actresses, 
‘They danced round the serpent mn a strange man- 
ner, with .rods. in their hands, decked with: black 
ostrich feathers, and, keeping their eyes continually 
directed’ towards the serpent, often pointing to 
it with their rods, and then pointing to the eastward, — 
as the quarter where it had been found. T hey 
often appeared as if much terrified at the sight of it, 
and suddenly sprang from it. ‘They seemed to act 
their parts very well, and the surrounding multitude 
appeared highly entertained by, this part of the 
show, About six or seven hundred. were present, 

’ Th the. evening the two messengers who had 
beint’ for Mateche returned, having 
found lam, in consequence, as was reported to us, 
of dne of them having on the third day burt-his leg, 
which obliged them to return. . We had however 
secret information, that having seen some wild 
Bushmen, they were ‘afraid to’ ‘proceed and fled 
back as fast as they could, tut being unwilling 
to expose thejr cowardice to us, they concealed the 
real of their return. 

A short. time after the return of the messengers, 
we obtained ‘a meeting with, Munaneets, and six 
or seven of the principal men, to consult what 
Was noW 'to bé done, After much conversation, 
Muraneets offered’ to go hirneell, provided twa 
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‘of our men Would setOmpaily ‘him with muskets 
to defend hin from the Bushmen, who were.often 
strolling about their country, provided also we 
would wait ‘his return, We proposed this to our 
people, and said we should be glad if two or three 
of them would volunteer on the service. After 
considering the matter, three of them offered to 
accompany Munaneets. We proposed to go our- 
selves in our waggon; but that was disapproved by 
Mateebee’s council,—they wished us to remain in 
the cify. We enquired if we might instruct the 
people in the mean time, as our situation was 
unpleasant, having nothimgto do.” They said, they 
could give no angwer till Mateebee came; 

One thing which makes an African town appear 
to a European as dull and deserted, is, the almost 
total absence of smoke: but while we were walking 
about sun set, on the brow of the hill opposité'to 
the city, the fires were lighted up, it being’ a feast 
day, and the cloud of smoke which im consequence 
hovered over the vity reminded me of London, 
Early in the mornme, Munaneets, with some of his 
people, and tliree “ef ours departed in search of 
Mateebe, and he left the sovertiment of the city in 
the hands of Mateere, not of his brother Salakoo- 


toe as was expected, 
a be continued.) 


InsurricteEncy or WoripLy AMUSEMENTS. 
French physician’ was once consulted by'a 
who was subject to the most gloomy fits 
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of melancholy. He advised his patient to mix 
in scenes of gaiety, and particularly to frequent 
the Italian theatre ; and added, “ if Carlini does 
not dispel your gloomy complaint, your case 
must be desperate indeed.” The reply of the 
patient 1s worthy the attention of all those who 
frequent such places in search of happiness, 
as it shews the emptiness and insufficiency of 
these amusements. “ Alas, sir! I am Carlini; 
and while I divert all Paris with mirth, and make 
them almost die with laughter, I myself am dying 
with melancholy and chagrin.” 


Sacacity of a 
(From Bingley’s Annual Biography.) 
Mr. RAY, in his synopsis of Quadrupeds, in- 


forms us of a blind beggar who was thus led 
through the streets of Rome by a middle sized 
dog. ‘This dog besides leading his master in such 
a manner as to protect him from all danger, had 
learned to distinguish both the streets and houses 
where he was accustomed to receive alms twice or 
thrice a week; whenever the animal came to any 
one of these streets he would not leave it till a call 
had been made at every house, where his master 
was usually successful in his petitions. ~ When the 
beggar began to ask alins the dog lay down to rest, 
but the man was no sooner served or refused, than 
the dog rose spontaneously, and without either 
order or sign proceeded to the other houses where 
the beggar generally received some gratuity, “ I 
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observed, says he, not without pleasure and sur- 
prize, that when a halfpenny was thrown from a 
window, such were the attention and sagacity of 
this dog, that he went about im quest of it, 
took it from the ground with his mouth, and put 
it into the blind man’s hat; even when bread was 
thrown down, the animal would not taste it unless 
he received it from the hands of his master.” 


CONTEMPLATION on Gop, 
(By Fenelon.) 

O MY GOD! if there are so many men, who 
do not discover thee in this beautiful spectacle, 
this prospect which thou hast given them of unt- 
versal nature, it is not because thou art far distant 
from any of us: every one of us doth, as it were, 
touch thee with his hand: but the senses and 
passions which they excite, engross all the attention 
of our minds: thus O Lord, thy Light shineth in 
darkness, but the darkness comprehendeth it not, so 
thick and gloomy are its shades. ‘Thou shewest 
thyself every where, and every where inattentive 
men neglect to perceive thy presence. All nature 
speaks of thee, and resounds with thy holy name. 
But she speaks to men that are deaf, and who owe 
their deafness to the noise aud distracton they 
raise about themselves. ‘Thou art near, thou art 
even with them. But they wander out of thenr- 
selves, are fugitives from their own breasts. O 
thou sweet light! thou eternal beauty! thou antient 
of days, yet ever young! thou fountain of chaste 
delights! thou pure and happy Tife of those wlio 
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truly live! they would find thee, they could not 
miss thee, if they did but search for thee within 
themselves. It is only by losing themselves that 
the impious lose thee. Alas! thy very oifts, 
which visibly flow from thy bountiful hand, amuse 
them to such a degree, that they see not the hand 
which bestows them. It is from thee they live, 
and yet they live without thinkings of thee; or 
rather, they die in the midst of life, for want of 
nourishing themselves with thy presence. For 
what de: ath can be more deplorable, than the 
being ignorant of thee? They fall ‘asleep in thy 
tender and paternal bosom; and while they are full 
of the deceitful dreams which agitate! them in this 
state of absence, they are ipsensible of the power- 
ful hand that supports them. If thou wert a 
barren, impotent, and inanimate body, like a 
flower that fades away, a river that runs to waste, 
2 house ready to fall with the decays of age, 
a picture consisting only of a mass of colours 
to strike the imagination, or an useless piece of 
metal that only glitters; they would perceive thee, 
and secretly ascribe to thee the power of giving 
them true pleasure; though in fact pleasure, of 
which thou art the true and only spring, cannot 
proceed from inanimate things which have it not 
in themselves. Yes, O Lord, if thou wert but a 
gross, frail, lifeless being; a lump of matter, 
without virtue or power, and a mere shadow 
of existence; thy vain, fantastic nature would 
employ their vanity, and thou wouldst be an 

object proportioned to their grovelling and brutish 
| | thoughts. 
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thoughts. But because thou art too intimately 


within them, and they never enter within 
themselves, thou art to them an unknown God, 
For while their imagination roves abroad on 
external objects, the deep recess of their own 
minds 1s, of all things, the most remote from their 
view. ‘That order and beauty which thou spreadest 
over the face of thy creatures, are like a veil that 
conceals thee from their distempered eyes. How, 
Lord is this? Does the very light, that should 


illumine, serve only to dazzle and strike them 


blind? Do the rays of the sun hinder them from 
perceiving the sun himself? In fine, because 


thou art a truth too pure and too elevated to pass 


through the medium of our gross senses, men 
having debased themselves to a level with the 
beasts, cannot conceive thee. And yet thou daily, 
though man disregards it, givest him such instances 
of thy power and wisdom, as the evidences of 
sense could not demonstrate to him. For those 
diyine virtues have neither sound, colour, odour, 
taste, figure, nor any sensible quality. Why then, 
O my God! do men doubt rather of thee, than of 
other very real and manifest things, whose exis- 
tence they receive as a certain truth, in all the 
most serious affairs of life, and which, never- 
theless, as well as thou, escape their senses? O 
miserable state! O hideous night, that involves the 
children of Adam! O monstrous stupidity! O 
wretched desolation of God’s whole image! Man 


hath eyes to behold only shadow, and truth 


appears to him as a phantom. That which in 
itself 


Thou thyself shalt be the Sun to enlighten it, and 
“thy emanations shall flow through my soul. in 


bones shiver, and cry ott, Who is liké unto 


Postion, Amen. 
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itself is nothing, is to lnm every thing; that which, 
in truth, is all, seems to him as nothing. What dy 
I see in the whole survey of naturé? God. God 
every where, God ever present, and still ouly God. 
When 1 think, O Lord, that all existence js 
in thee. all my thoughts are exhasted and swal- | 
lowed up in thy contemplation, QO thou abyss of 
truth! I know not whither I soar, nor what | | 
become. All that is not thou disappears; and 
myself scarce so much remains, as to discover to 
me, that lam. He who sees not thee, hath seen 
nothing. He who doth not feel tlice, isa stranger 
to all true sentiment: he exists as thonch he 
existed not, and his life is no more than a dream. 
Arise, O Lord, arisc! Let thine enemies melt like 
wax, and vanish like smoke before thy face. Woe : 
to the impious soul, who, remote from thee, 
is without God, without hope, destitute of eternal 
consolation! Happy already is he, who searches, 
after thee, who pants and thirsts to enjoy thee! 
But completely happy ts he, upon whom the light 
of thy countenance shines, whose tears thou hast 
wiped away, and whose desires thy love has already 
accomplished! When, O Lord, will that time 
come? O glorious day, without cloud, without end! 


a torrent of delight. In this pleasing hope my 


thee, O Lerd? My heart melts, and my flesh 
famts; O God of my soul, and my eternal 
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LINES 
Addressed to a Youth accompanying a set of Tablets, 
WHILE sports engage my sprightly friend, 


: And health and youth their treasures give, 
Can he their claims awhile suspend, 
So grave a present to receive 2 


For sacred to th’ historic muse, 
Reflection on the Tablet waits, 

And Observation calin, that views 
The world, in all it’s varying states, 


Yet would I not with stoic pride, 
On youth the task of age confer, 

Or from life’s charming season hide 
One ray of it’s bright character 


But if to me like those of old, 
Whose tale the fabling bards relate, 
’T were given to chuse with freedom bold, 
One leaf out of the book of fate : 


For Henry, this my wish should be, 
That all the pleasing hours of youth, 
Might form a sweet variety, 
Connecting pleasure, peace, and truth, 


That piety with voice divine, 
Might teach her lessons to his soul; 
While knowledge bids her glory shine, 
The mental darkness to control. 
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But lest he fail, those. 
_ Which life’s dark paths foo often hide, 


Yd ask, like fam’d Ulysses’ son, 
‘That Wisdom might His footsteps Gite. 


_ Calypso in her charming isle, 


Stall. then. implore his stay 


_ Nor Circe with his bewitching smile, 
His spirit in her bonds detain. bag fi 


Though dangers rise on either 
Though ScyHa yawn; Charybdis roar, 
His guide shall bring him safe to land, 
A land where storms are heard ito mores 
THE RICH MAN AND ‘Hits ABUND ANT 
WE here have one whose, fruitful around 
With plenteons:erdps did, so. abound, 
His barns no longer could contain, 
As heretofore, th’ ingather'd grain 


Awhile it seems he scarce did know, e 
Where now be should his fruits hestow; 
Of this so full his ev’ ry thought, 

God and his goodness were forgot. 


whe 


Recov'ring from his first surprize, 
“This will I do,” at length he cries, 
“My barns pall down; and larger build, 
“And these shall. with my goods, be fill'd, 
“ And thou, my soul, so: vast tls store, 

‘¢ Shalt want and labour know no more, 


more have:place for cares of fears, 
, “Plenty here is, for many years. 
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Hende forward, "thon shalt t take thine ease, 
“ Nor think of onght, but what shall or 


“ Enough for, all thy Wishes sees)...» 
Come—eat and drink, and merry, be. 


‘So spake this would-be- -happy. man, 


But ne’er could prosecute his 


For God, who heard unseen the whole, ” 
That self-same night requir’d his soul! 


Whilst thus we.see Ais projects fail, 
And tremble at the asyful tale, 
Instruction it to us Conveys: ... 
Hear what the lesson farther says. 


Who rich wards Goxl seeks not to 


«In this vain man, himself may see ; 


“He lays up treasure—and he dies | 


“ Like him untimely, and unwise,” 


JOE, B. 


CONTENTMENT. 
NEAR. yonder sweet retired spot 
Beside the murmuring rill, 
There stands a littte*tonely cot, 
Where humble, rysties dwell... 
The cot is twin’d with, woodbines fair, 
And. jess'mines Jend their aid; 


Peace and content, are inmates there, 
In that sequesterid glade. | 


Untainted yet. by fortune’s power, 
For fame they do not sigh; .. |, 


Swift flies each fast revolving hour, : 


soon the ¢vening’s nigh,, 
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Sweet Industry a zest imparts, 
To all their humble joys; 

It cheers their spirits, glads their hearts, 
While envy ne'er alloys. | 


~ 


Religion leads to true content, 
And joy, and peace, and love; 

While hope on endless glories bent, 
Soars to the realms above. | 


If sometimes sorrow dims their eye, 
To view their scanty store, | 

It is not for themselves they sigh, 
But for the old and poor. 


Yet ne’er do sufferers quit the spot 
Without their meed—a tear: 

They always bless the little cot 
For SV mpathy sincere, 


Ah! how unlike some pompous great, 
Who with the power to bless, 
Neglect the means t’ alleviate 
The anguish of distress. 


"MARY. 


CHRIST CUR REFUGE. 


iT matters not what we profess, 
Whether of Jew or Gentile born, 

Unless the Saviour’s righteousness 
And grace our naked soul’s adorn. 


We then to Christ for refuge flee, : 
And in Him ever more abide: 

So shall our souls in safety be, : 
Tho’ perish all the world besidé. | 
QUATUOR. 
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YOUTH'’S M AGAZINE: 


OR, 


Evangelical Asisectiany. 


SEPTEMBER, 1815. 


The History of Davin, 
From his Youth to his Establishment upon the 
Throne of Israel. 
(Continued from page 263. 

DAVID was now honorable and beloved; 
crowned with the favor of the King, and with the 
tender and affectionate friendship of his son. He 
was their companion in council, and in war: by his 
bravery supporting them in the field, and by his 
eracefulness, modesty and wisdom, exalting and 


adorning the court. But even wiule the sun of 


prosperity was shining with so much splendor, 
were those vapors collected in secret, which sud- 
denly condensing into thick clouds, ohscured for a 
long season the atmosphere of bis felicity. Envy 
and jealousy had turved their malignant and jaun- 
diced eyes upon his greatness, and were preparing 
for bis destruction shafts impregnated with the 
most subtle poison of revenge. But, uninterrupted 
happiness is not the portion of man, and few have 
known better than he to whom our attention is 
now directed, how to estimate the value of the 
salutary medicines of adversity. 


Returning in triumph with his army from the 
slaughter of the Philistines, Saul was saluted as he 
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passed through the cities and villages, with the 
songs of the joyful inhabitants, who came out to 


welcome their deliverers with instruments of 
music and dances. David, the heroic couqueror 
of Goliath, was not forgotten in their acclamations; 
the mighty giant who had more alarmed their fears 


than all the host beside, was considered in their 
tnumph as a host destroyed; accordingly the 


greetings of the women, who, receiving their 


fathers, husbands, brothers hoime in safety from 


the destructive war, bore a conspicuous part in 
these rejoicing scenes, those, who feit themsclves 
indebted to the conqueror for their dearest bless- 


ies, hailed David as the victor over tens of 


thousands, while they mention thousands only as 
vanquished by the arm of Saul. Pride, and indig- 
nation kindled in the bosom of the King at these 


disgraceful sounds, in spite of all die valour he had 


displayed upon many former oceasions, he felt 
that he now held only a secondary rauk im the 
estimation of lis subjects, aad the love and esteem 
which he had entertanied for David were changed 
at once into a rancorous and settled habs ed. Dis- 


turbed, perplexed and harrassed by suspicious 


fears, le easily persuaded himself, that he, who 
was now first in honor, would soon be tirst also in 
wuthority. Jiuplacable malice, from that time 


took possession of lis soul; his former disobedience 
to the divine command had caused God's holy 


, spuit to depart from him, aid now opening is 
bosom to the influence of dark and base passions, 
ie s . er the power of diabolic agency 
Lie soon fell under the p f diabolic agency, 
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and was permitted frequently to be troubled with 
the assaults of that master whose service he had 
chosen in preference to that of Jehovah, Fis 
situation was Indeed miserable, and cannot but 
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excite compassion in every feeling mind; he stands 


— — 


as an awful memento of the danger of departing 


~— 


even in things apparently triiling from the express 


- 


commands of God. Sin ts deceitful and indurat- 
ing in its nature, and those, who like Saul, endea- 


your to excuse and palliate it im the first instance, 


will soon find its tyranny become oppressive. 
Pride, and wrath, and hatred, and revenge, trans- 
form the soul into a resemblance of him, from 
whom they spring, and bearing the image of the 
devil, can it be at all surprising, if those malicious 
spirits; who move at his command, should recog- 
- nize in wicked men, associates and friends? God, 
the ereat fountain of holiness and happiness, lras 
ordaimed them to be mseparable companions, and, 


whoever wanders into the way of unrighteousness, 


will find, to his cost, that sin and misery are as 
closely, and as invariably connected. 

Prom this moment Saul cast on David a gloomy 
and suspicious eye; closely watching his conduct 
in order to discover, if possible, some real ground 
of complaint against him, that upon the slightest 
appearance of treachery, he mht, by the sword 
of ‘public justice, remove the object of his tears. 


- 


‘To an ingenuous and upright mind, nothing is 
: more irksome or hateful than the prying character 
of disirust. David therefore wisely determined to 
retire from the popularity and applause of the 
Bb2 multitude, 
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multitude, as well as from the ill-founded displea- 
sure of the King, to the peaceful seclusion of his 
father’s house. Here in his beloved solitude, his 


mind expanded by an increase of knowledge, 
returned with renewed pleasure to his former 
delightful employments; he had become more 
acquainted with mankind, and was furnished with 


new topics-for study, contemplation and prayer, 
Wisdom and science were umted to sublime and 
sanctify his mind, and lis recent experience of the 
transitory nature of every earthly good, led him 
i with a deeper and more lively feeling te exclaim, 
| “Whom have I in heaven but thee? and there 
, is none upow earth that [desire beside thee!” 

In the mean time, Saul, whose tormentors were 


= 


| within his own breast, acquwred no additional 
i comfort from the absence of him, whom he had 

| once admired and loved. Stung by his own enven- 


| omed passions, and agitated by the messenger of 


| hell, peace and rest were stranvers to lis bosom, 
so that his sorrows became the object of general 


commiseration and regret. His fnends recom- 
mended him to attempt the alleviation of his 


malady by the sweet and soothing influence of 
music, winch, it appears was in those days 
supposed to produce favorable effects upon per- 
sons under supernatural inspiration, whether from 


: a good or bad source; of which in addition to the | 


present instance, we have several others in scrip- 
ture, particularly the case of Elisha recorded in 
| the 2ud Book of Kings, x. chapter and 15th. 
; verse. Llarrassed* and oppressed by his disease, 

Saul 
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Saul listened to this suggestion, and requested his 
wttendants to procure a minstrel, whose skill 
might alleviate his distress. David’s great powers 
in this delightful art had been known to many 
during his residence at court; it was not therefore 
difticult for the servants of the King to fix upon a 
suitable person, but it required some address to 
overcome the obstacles which arose from former 
jealousy and dishke. ‘This they endeavoured to do 
by representing to Saul not only his proficiency in 
music, but also his various other talents, especially 
his prudence and valour which he had rendered 
conspicuous in his suecess against the King’s 


enemies, and also m wisely withdrawing from 
public notice as soon as he perceived that it had 
excited the displeasure of his sovereign. Overcome 
by these enticatics, and earnestly desirous of 
obtamuing relief 1m his affliction, Saul sent to Beth- 
lehem, and desired Jesse to seid David, his 
youngest son, to attend upon him at his court. 
David obeyed the summons, and appearing before 
Saul, by his wise and humble carriage, again 
engaged for a short season his affection and esteem, 
He appointed him his armour-bearer, in order that 
he might be retained in constant attendance upon 
the King’s person. David’s well strung harp, 
whose melodious tones have charmed many a 
Weary spirit through sueceeding times, produced at 
first the desired effect upon the unhappy King: his 
mind was refreshed, and a degree of composure 
restored to his enervated frame. As the storm of 
passion subsided, the diabolic adversary was, 
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deprived of the medium through, whiclr he per 
plexed his,soul: peace, and rest regained their 
empire, and in their train brought all the blessings 
of returning health. But alas! this change was 
only. transitory; the serpents he-had cherished -in 
his breast were benumbed, but not destroyed, and 
soon awakig to more yigorous life, they stung 
lim, to the madness of despair. Upon becoming 
a second time familiar with David, his amiable 
and excellent qualities again excited in the King 
the latent sparks of. envy and disgust, which com- 
bining by degrees. with.jealousy and fear, burst 
forth at last mto a flame.of malice, hatred and 
revenge. ‘To his mind,.in. such a state, the evjl 
spirit speedily returned, as to his own abode; the 
miustrel’s aid was sought, but now he touched his: 
harp in vain; the fuylous King unable any longer 
to restrain his rage, endeavoured to deprive him oi 
his life: with this intent, having a javelin: in his 
hand, he hurled it at him, and thought to have 
smote him to the wall. David, perceiving his 
design, stepped. hastily aside, and thus escaping 
the fatal stroke, retired with grief -from the 
presence of a man whose awful state he pitied and 
deplored. Dark and boding fears from this time 
usurped dowiaion over the mind of Saul, he would 
gladly have remoyed his enemy by the hand of 
death, but this he dared not publicly attempt, the 
wise and pious conduct of David deprived him of 
every plea; he was much beloved by the people, 
and evidently, under the influence of .that holy 


Spirit,, whom Saul felt had departed from himselt; 
he 
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he could therefore only remove ‘him from hig 
presence, which he did by making him a Captain 
in the army, thinking that in all probability the 
sword of the Philistines might deliver him trom an 
enemy, whom he dared not devote to death by lis 
own command, 

David, after his victory over Goliath, was 
exalted to great honor, but he did not receive all 
the reward which had been promised to the con- 


queror of this Philistine. The jealousy, which so 


soon afterwards arose im the mind of Saul, 
prevented his fulfilling that part of his engage- 
ment which related to his daughter, who was to be 
given in marriage to the man who should render 
his country so important a service. After many 
mean evasions, the baseness of Saul’s spirit made 
him condescend to employ this promise, as ‘gn 
engine for the accomplishment of the destruction 
of the man whom he pretended to honor. He 
had defrauded him of his eldest daugliter, but 
he gave him an assurance that he should imfallibly 
become his son in law, by beiue united to the 
second, Michael, whose heart was already tenderly 
attached to the young hero, upon condition of his 
destroying a hundred of the Phuilistmes whose 
armies were stil at war with Israel. This, he 
knew, would bring David into great personal 
‘danger, and he strongly hoped, might prove the 
occasion of his fall. But he, who before appeared 
modestly to decline the honor to which he was so 
justly entitled, on account of the inconsiderable 
rank of his family, and his own want of a suitable 


inheritance, 
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inheritance, gladly accepted this proposal, and 
resolved a second time to purchase by his valor 
the reward which was due to his first honorable 
and celebrated victory. Assembling his soldiers 
therefore with all speed, he went, and attacking the 
camp of the Plulistines, slew two hundred of 
them, and havuig thus doubled the required tnbute, 
presented himself before the King to receive the 
conqueror’s inead. Saul was now constrained to 
bestow upon him the hand of his daughter 
Michael, in whose affectionate regards he enjoyed 
increasing happiness. ‘This additional prosperity 
in the affairs of David added fresh bitterness 
to the baleful envy of the King; the person so 
detestable to him was apparent!y beloved b} God 
and man; his hatred towards bin increased propor- 
tionably, and although in a renewed attack jof the 
Philistines, David displayed greater courage and 
rendered bis country more essential service than 
any other individual, yet he secretly and resolutely 
determined at the earliest opportunity to take 
away his live, and thus to put an end at once 
to the increasing greatness of his adversary and 
his own tormenting fears. How great must be 
the depravity of that mind which can instigate 
its own olispring to the perpetration of the most 
attrocious crimes! Yet Saul was so courpletely 
under the influence of diabolic agency as to 
urge his son Jonathan to attempt the muider 
of his beloved and contidential friend! Doubtless 
he represented to hin how much his own glory 
was eclipsed at present by tlie superior lustre 
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of David’s character, and how completely the way 
was obstructed for the advancement of himeeif 
or his family to the throne of Israel, by the desig- 
nation of the son of Jesse to that important post, 
of whose anointing by the prophet Samuel, he 
must have been long since informed. ‘Lhe gener- 
ous and holy soul of Jonathan started with 
abhorrence from the accursed deed; he ventured 
to reason with his father upon the cruelty and 
sinfulness of his conduct towards a man who had 
rendered such essential services both to the 
state and the King, and whose demeanor lad 
ever borne the stamp of unassuming modesty, 
humility and wisdom. He reminded Saul of his 
own participation in the general joy, when he 
beheld the heathen champion overthrown; why 
then should he now seek to defile his hands wath 
blood? with the blood. of the mnocent? with 
the blood of his benefactor, and his friend? So 
pathetically just were the pleadings of Jonathan 
in this most righteous cause, that his father’s 
fierce and bitter spirit was for a while subdued : 
he bound himself to hig son by a solemn oath 
to forego his cruel purpose, and to hunt no longer 
alter David's life. But he was weak, inconstant, 
and treacherous, and therefore returned to his 
former design of murder, as soon as the breath 
of fame brought him fresh intelligence of new 

glories acquired-by David in the Phiiistine War. 
‘The evil spirit, ever vigilant to mark and avail, 
himself of every sinful motion in the human breast 
seized on this fresh tumult in the agitated mind of 
Saul, 
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Saul, and while under the frenzy of demonaica! 
possession, prompted him again to attempt the 
hfe of David, by smiting him a second time with 
his javelin to the wall, while kindly endeavouring 
to mitigate the horrors of his distemper, by the 
modulating melodies of his harp. Covered by the 
Shadow of the hand of mercy, he eseaped once 
more the deadly blow; but finding that he could 
no longer place any confidence either in the 
Integrity or in the promise of Saul, he hastily left 
his presence, and retired to his own house. — Elis 
malicious enemy, now grown openly outrageous 
pursued him even there, and he was tidebted 
for his safety to the tender and affectionate conti- 
vance of his wife. She facitttated his escape 
secretly in the might, and answered her father’s 
messengers by telling them, that her husband 
was sick. Stung to raging madness, he ordered 
his servants to return, and bring back David with 
them even in his bed, that he might have the 
satisfaction of killmg him with his own hand. 
They came, and discovering the artifice of Michael, 
who had placed an image in the bed instead of her 
husband, could only report to their exasperated 
Sovereign, that his adversary had escaped. He 
bitterly reproached his daughter, but was withheld 
from inflicting on her any further punishment, 
although she certainly incurred. the danger of 
having her father’s wrath transferred from ber 
husband to herself, and thereby gave a convineing 
proof of the strength and fidelity of her attach- 
ment to the man, who was so highly deserving of 
her love. 
3 To be Continued.) 
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ScriprureE ILLUSTRATIONS 


(From Shaw's Travels ) 


Judges, xvi. 27. There .were upon the roof about 
three thousand men and women. 


“ The eastern method of building may assist us 
in accounting for the particular stracture of the. 
temple or house of Dagon (Judges xvi.), and the 
great number of people that were buried in the 
ruins of it, by pulling down the two principal pil- 
lars. We read (vy. 27), that about three thousand 
persons were upon the roof, to behold while Sam- 
son made sport. Samson must therefore have 
been in a court or area below them; and conse- 
quently the temple will be of the same kind with 
the ancient sacred inclosures, surrounded only in 
part or altogether with some plain or cloistered 
buildings. Several palaces and courts of justice 
in these countries, are built in this fashion; where, 
upon their festivals and rejoicings, a great quan- 
tity of sand is strewed upon the area for the wrest- 
lers to fall upon, whilst the roof of the clotsters 
round about is crowded with spectators of their 
strength and agility. I have often seen several 
hundreds of people diverted in this manner upen 
the roof of the Dey’s palace at Algicrs; which, 
like many more of the same quality and denomina- 
tion, hath an advanced cloister over against the 
gate of the palace, made in the fashion of a large 
pent-house, supported only by one or two conti- 
guous pillars in the front, or else in the centre. In 
such open structures as these, in the midst of their 
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guards and counsellors, are the Bashas, Kadees, 
and other great oihcers, assembled to distribute 
justice, aud transact the public affairs of their pro- 
vinces. Here likewise they have their public en- 
tertainments, as the lords and others of the Philis- 
tines had in the house of Dagon. Upon a suppo- 
sition, therefore, that in the house of Dagon there 
was a cloistered structure of this kind, ‘the pulling 
down of the front or centre pillars only, which 
supported it, would be attended with the like ¢éa- 
tastrophe that happened to the Philistines.” 


Universat Dominion of Gop. 
(Dr. Hunter.) 


We are lost while we contemplate the extent, 
the magnitude, the variety, the order and harmony 
of the works of Ged. We perceive in all, a wis- 
dom which excites admiration, a power which 
overawes, an immensity which overwhelms; but, 
above all, a goodness which attracts, composes, 
and delights the soul. | 

A general view of God’s dominion! No—to be 
duly impressed with a sense of it, we must fix on 
one single pomt in the boundless expanse, and 
from that little particle reason up to the incom- 
prehensible whole. And on what shall we fix? 

I look forth in the morning, and, lo!. the glo- 
rious orb of day appears, ‘ travelling in the great- 
ness of his strength.’ He discloses the world of 
nature to my view, makes all things else visible, 
gives to all their lustre; but his own lustre forbids 
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UNIVERSAL DOMINION OF GOD. SOI 
me stedfastly to behold his face. Most strking 
image of thyself, amidst these thy lower works, 
great God! he at once illuminates and confounds 


me, cheers iny path with his light, and volves me 


in thick darkness; relieves and overwhelms ne.— 
liow intimately near! I feel him at every pore» 
he penetrates my very substance. Yet how in- 
conceivably distant! Measurement called miles, 
figures called millions, multiply, and rise, and 
swell, and my flight to his tabernacie is but begun. 
—llis magnitude how stupendous! 1 feel myself 
sink into an atom, the isles shrink into a very little 
thing, the great globe itself becomes as the small 
dust of the balance, on the comparison.—Llis 
energy how irresistibly powerful! ‘ Nothing 1s 
hid from the heat thereof.’ Ile is the quickening 
spirit of these surrounding spheres; about hun 
they still revolve, in his light they shine; their 
lidden stores he elicits; yet what can withstand 
the force and fierceness of his fiery rays! Oceans 
are drunk up at a draught, the mountains aré 
melted, worlds are consumed, all nature mourns, 
duration how extended! First-born of crea- 
tures, thine eye beheld all the succeeding wonders 
of creation, surveyed the reduction of chaos into 
order, and the first springings of vegetable and ani- 
mal life. ‘Chou dividedst the early days and nights 
of existence to the world, while as yet there was 
no man iipon the earth, to mark and to enjoy the 
erateful change. many successive genera- 
ons of men bast thou lighted to the land of silence 


wid oblivion? Lut, lo! thou still shinest in undi- 
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tninished glory and strength; and when the eye, 
which now twinkles in attempting to behold thee. 
shall be closed in death, the limbs which now feel 
‘thy sovereign vital lamp,’ shall moulder into dust, 
and the tongue, which would speak thy glories, 
shall be for ever silent, thou shalt continue to dif- 
fuse light and heat, and joy; nations unborn shall 
awake to thy genial warmth, and rejoice together 
in ‘ the brightness of thy rismg.’— Thy place in this 
immense fabric and frame of nature, how titly 
chosen, how steadily preserved! Attracting centre 
of these regular, and those wandenueg lesser fires, 
which embellish the azure vault of heaven! alter- 
uiately drawn and repelled by thee, they matmtain 
their appointed distance, move in their prescribed 
orhits, perform their periodical revolutions. Nearer 
to thee by an hand-breadth they dare not approzch; 
farther from thee by a span they cannot. remove, 
What regular confusion! what yariety and har- 
thony combined! what unchangeable sameness, 
what ‘perpetual change! Whulst ‘thou, of this 
great world the eye and soul,’ like Elin, whose 
glory thou dimly shadowest forth, lookest on all 
with equal favour, and communicatest to all, m 
just proportion, life and lustre, and motion; like 
him too, still communicative, yet inexhaustible 
source of joy! thou art endlessly dispensing, with- 
out ever being unpoverished; enriched by thy 
own bounty, more glorious by the glory thou be- 
stowest; from thee all flows, and to thee ell returns 
avai. But while 1 contemplate thee with usto- 
nishment and delight, let me not idolater, 
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aud exalt thee into the place of God. While ft 
behold thy glory, and feel thy power, let me re- 
member still, that thou too shinest but in borrowed 
splendour. 

Great and marvellous art thou indeed, O Sun! 
thy dominion extensive, thy power irresistible, thy 
bounty exhausuble, but, ke myself, thou art a 
creature derived, limited, transitory, and depen- 
dent. Who hindled ut first, and heeps alive, thy 
unestinguished firess What hand swept the 
cumference of thy mighty erb:—W hat mmmiutable 
decree fixed thy apponited station, and confines 
thee tout? What unwearted power wheels thee 
incessantly around thy axle? What incomprehen- 
sible wisdom tempers thy rage, softens thy la- 
fluence, modifics thy lustre, blends thy light with 
thy heat, draws from thee a fire that consumes 
pot, but a gemal warmth that cherishes; a splen- 
dour that dazzles not, but a mild and gentle rz- 
diauce which cheers aud refreshes? By thy al- 
mighty fiat, great Vather of lights, he was called 
into existence ; by thy almighty arm he is upheld, 
in thy glory he shines, and at thy command he 
shall be covered with an eternal eclipse, and ex- 
pire. ‘Thou art like myself, O sun, a creature, 
derived, limited, trausitory, and dependent. Ah, 
thou art infinitely tess noble than lam. Awake, 
arise, O my soul, and tell that awful planet, that 
he like me had a beginning, but that I like him 
shall never come to an end, He saw the hour of 
my birth, and [ shall behold the fatal period of his 
dissolution, According to the promise of the 
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Eternal, ‘who is the same yesterday, to-day, and 
for ever,’ ‘1 look for new heavens and a new 
earth, wherein dwelleth righteousness ;’ ‘ which 
have no need of the sun, neither of the moon, to | 


shine in it; for the glory of God doth lighten it, 
» and the Lamb is the light thereof.’—Where I shall 


derive my life, support, and comfort immediately 
from the pure and everlasting source of being and 
happiness, independent of elementary influence ; 
enjoy perfect, growing felicity, unallayed by the 
apprehension of its ever coming to a conclusion. 
We proposed to take a general survey of the 
works of God—and lo, one has arrested. our atten- 
tion, limited our enquiry, checked our presump- 
tion, absorbed our spirits; for of that. one the 
thousandth, thousandth part has not been con- 
ceived, much less expressed. 

InrergesTING particulars of Rev. J. Camr- 
BELL’s JouRNEY to LATTAKOO, and circum- 
stances which occurred during his stay there. 

{Extracted from Campbells Travels in South Africa.) 
(Continued trom Page 279,) | | 
AFTER shaving in the afternoon, I happened to 
shew a person himself in the looking glass which 


wis in the lid of my box, and this gave me 
employment enough, for le ran off to bring his 
wife and other friends to see themselves, [every 
one was afraid at the first sight obtamed, | 
starting back from the glass ; mmost-of them looked 
behind the glass to see if it was no deception. | 
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The croud increased every minute, and the press 
to get forward was so great, that the tent was in 
danger of being overturned. They ali touched 
some part of their face with their finger, to ascer- 
tain whether it was really themselves they saw in 
the mirror. When both my arms were completely 
tired with holding the glass before them, 1 was 
obliged to request a respite to some future period, 
and on laying it aside, they walked away greatly 
entertamed. 

The dancing continued to day as usual. In the 
morning we had proposed to Mateere, the go- 
vernor of the town, m absence of Munaneets, to 
visit a large village, about a day and a halt’s jour- 
ney, higher up the country, to occupy our time tll 
Mateebe’s return, and he engaged to accompany 
us. In the evenmg he came into our tent, and 
sat sient for some time, he then went out and 
brought with him an interpreter; of course we 
perceived he had something to communiczie. 
When seated, Mahootoo, the queen entered and 
Seetezoo, the king’s sister, who can speak. the 
Coranna language: she told Adam Kxok, that the 
queen Was averse to our gomg any where tll 
Mateebe came, after some conversation she pro- 
posed, that if we went, we should leave part of 
our waggons behind. We told her we never should 
have thought of leaving Lattakoo even for a day 
. before Matecbe’s return, had we been permitted 
to mstruct the people; but that having nothing to 
do we wished to visit that village, and Jikewise to 
hunt as our stock was getting low. She said that 
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owing to the bad harvest they had had, they could 
not supply us as they wished. We then asked, 
why she wished part of our waggons to remain 
behind us. She said, because she desired to have 
company, which* undoubtedly was not the real 
reason. | suppose they were afraid lest Mateebe 
should come before we returned, and would be 
disappoited and displeased to fiad no strangers. 
Perceiving this, we said we would all remain wiih 
her; indeed we did not think it prudent to divide 
our strength. 

‘This matter being settled we endeavoured to 
convey some information. We explamed to her 
the nature of a letter by means of which a person 
could convey his thoughts toa friend ata distance, 
Mr. A. shewed her one he had received from his 
wife, by which he knew every thing that hap- 
pened at Klaar Water for two days after he left 
it. ‘Phis information highly entertamed her, es- 
pecially when told that A, Kok who brought it, 
knew nothing of what it contained, which we ex- 
plained by telling her the use of sealing-wax. The 
Bible being on the table, gave oecasion to explain 
the nature and use of a book, particularly of that 
book—how it mturmed us of God, who made all 
things: and of tie beginning of ali things, which 
seemed to astonish her, and many a look was di- 
rected towards the Bible. 

Mahootoo asked the following questions, evi- 
dently as things she had formerly thought of. 
‘“‘ Will people who are dead, rise up again *’ ‘ Is 
filter we 
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had answered her questions, she said, when Ma- 
teebe came home, she would advise him to send his 
servants to go and hunt jackals, and remain him- 
self at Lattakoo, for there was enough for him to 
do. This she said, to support her husband in our 
estimation, fearing we should think less of him on 
account of being so long engaged m hunting 
jackals. She has three sons and two daughters. 
‘Mateebe took another woman to be his wife, until 
Mahootoo should be of age to marry, by whom he 
has had two sons and two daughters ; but Mahoo- 
too, though the youngest woman, is cuailed the 
oldest queen, that her son may succeed to the 
covernment. When the conversation wus ended, 
we shewed them a watch, which both astonished 
and terrified them. On observing the work in 
motion, they concluded that 1t must be alive; and 
on offering to put it to their ears to hear it sound, 
they held up their hands to drive it away, as if it 
had been a serpent. 

Our interpreter said something to them which 
‘made them laugh immoderately. We found he had 
suid, that before he went to Klaar Water, he was 
as ignorant as they were, but there he had been 
taught many good things, which they also would 
be taught if Mateebe permitted missionaries to 
settle among them. It is heart rending to witness, 
from morning to evening, sO great a number of 
fine cleaver young people playing about, having 
nothing to Jearn or to do, ‘Their parents appear 
to teach them nothing; for though various articles 
are manufactured among them, yet they are made 
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not as a trade, but for amusement mm the public 
place; asif a London engraver were to 
plate of copper to the Royal Exchange to engrave 
upon, While conversing with his friends. 

It is very difficult to know when these people 
are talking, whether they are in a rage or in a goad 
humour. I had generally to listen whether they 
laughed, or not before 1 could determine, if not 
within sight of their countenances; for when they 
become the least mterested in what they are say- 
ing, they speak with a'l their might, as if addressing 
people ata great distance, Whilst setting im the 
waggon this forenoon, there was an extraordinary 
uproar without, which made me look out to. huow 
the cause. Some ene had stolen two buttons 
from the trowsers of our Baotchuana mterpreter, 
and they were charging one another with the theft; 
but had it been the great seal of ngland that had 
been stolen, there could not have beeu a more se- 
rious affray. ‘Lhe thief was found, a good looking 
young man, whom the mterpreter drove out or the 
square, in the presence of numerous spectators, 
who all seemed to approve of the punisliment. 
‘Dhis was the first robbery | had heard of, thoug! 
many of our thmgs were exposed the whole day. 

This day the public shews removed to the next 
district west from us, which afforded us much 
more quiet, 

The women here are the farmers: even the 
qucen digs the ground along with the other fe- 
males, ‘Ihe instrument they use is a kind of pick- 
axe, ‘They all sing while at work, and strike the 
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ground with their axes according to time, so that 
no one gives a stroke more than another: thus 
they make labour an amusement. ‘They seem in 
many respects to be a cleanly people, having ob- i 
served no filth of any kind lying about their houses, a a 
nor indeed in any part of the town. From the Ai 
best calculation we have been able to make, there 
appear to be about fifteen hundred houses im-Lat- 
takoo: of course, allowing five persons to each 
house, which perhaps is a low computation, there 
must be seven thousand five hundred inhabitants. ie 
It is reported that they have more than a thousand rl 
places called out-posis, where there are people ye 
and cattle. 

‘Lhere was a clever girl, about ten years of age, 


whose name was Seloiya, who frequently visited ‘ a 
our wageons. She sometimes tried to teacl: me a 
few of their words. ‘This day she introduced three se 
of her companions, whose names were Heylobally, 1g 
Kaadje, and Mama; they all became my teachers, i | 
und no doubt considered me a dull scholar, for [ im 


seldom pronounced a word to please them; but it 
was their own fault, for no sooner had one uttered 
lialf a word, than the other three caught it, and 
called tt out as loud as if they had supposed me 
as deafas arock. By this confusion of tongues, " 
I could make nothing of their teaching; and though a 
[ wus the only one present who perceived the Hi 
cause, | could not explain it to them for want of 
a knowledge of their language. Many children 
were highly entertained by one of our people al- 
luwing them in rotation to smoke his tobacco-pipe 
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for about a minute each. Trom the highest to the 
lowest they are not ashamed to beg any thing. 

When seated on the front of my wageon, the 
first ladies of the city came aud offered me their 
arm-rings and ear-rings for a litte tobacco; aud 
the children of eight and nine yeais of age miade 
most significant iutimations that they wanted snuff, 
In the evening many people retuned who lad fled 
from Lattakoo on our arrival, from dread that we 
had come to revenge the death of Dr. Cowan. 

When a family desires to go to sleep duiing the 
day, as is often the case, and do not wish to be 
disturbed, they place one or two flat stones on 
the outside of their door, as a sigual tor noiie to 
enter. 

The water by which the town Is supplied is ob- 
tained from some holes at the end of a hill, about 
uw mile to the westward. Lach hole 3s about a 
foot in diameter, and two feet deep. 
Lattahoo is too distant to bring it from thence. 
From fifty to a hundred women are to be found at 
these little wells from morniug to evemiug. By 
ten o'clock in the morning, ail the water that has 
been collected during the might is taken away, so 
all that come later must gradually obtain it as it 


The river 


rises from the spring. No person having tlic 
head-ache should approach Within a bundied yarcs 
of this well, the tongue uproar its so great, Alessrs. 
KR. A. aud three of our people went in the mori- 
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was cight feet square, but, owing toa reck, only 


lug to dig them a proper well. 


two fect and a half deep. 
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Of ELeruants. 
(From Bingley’s Animal Biography.) 


‘In June 1787, a male elephant, taken the 
year before, was travelling m company with some 


others towards "Chitugong, laden with baggage ; 


and having come upon a tiger’s track, which ele- 
phants discover readily by the smell, he took 
fright and ran of to the woods, in spite of all the 
efforts of his driver, Ou entering the wood the 
driver saved himself by springing from the animal, 
and clinging to the branch of a tree under which 
he was passing. When the elephant had got rid 
of his driver, he soon coutrived to shake off his 
load. As soon-as he ran away, a tramed female 
was dispatched after him, but could not get up im 
time to prevent his escape. 

Mighteen months after this, when a herd of ele- 
phants bad been taken, and had remamed several 
days in the enclosure, tril they were enticed into 
the outlet, then tied and led out m the usual man- 
ner, one of the drivers, viewing a male elephant 
very attentively, declared he resembled the one 
Which had run away. ‘Lhis excited the curiosity 
of every one to go and jook at him; but when any 
person came near, the anmal struck at him with 
lis trunk, and in every respect appeared as wild 
ant outrageous as any of the other elephants. An 
old hunter at length coming up and examiuing 
lim, declared that he was the very elephant that 


ned made ins escape. 
Con- 
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Confident of this, he boldly rode up to lim on 
a tame elephant, and ordered him to lie down, pul- 


ling him by the ear at the same time. ‘The animal 


seemed taken by surprise, and instantly obeyed the 
word of command, uttering a peculiar shiill squeak 


through his trunk, as he had formerly been known 
to do; by which he was immediately recognised by 


- 


every person who was acquainted with this pecu- 
liarity. | 

Thus we see that this elephant, for the space oi 
eight or ten days during which he was in the en- 
closure, appeared equally wild and fierce with the 
boldest elephant then taken; but from the moment 


he was addressed in a commanding tone, tlie re- 
collection of his former obedience seemed to rus}: 
upon him at once, and without the least difficulty 
he permitted a driver to be seated on his neck, 

who in a few days made him as tractable as ever.’ 
‘A female clephant, belonging to a gentleman 
at Calcutta, being ordered from the upper country 
to Chotygone, broke loose from her keeper, and 
was lost in the woods. ‘The excuses ‘which: the 
keeper made were not admitted. It was supposed : 
that he had sold the elephant; his wife and family 
therefore were sold for slaves, and he was himself 
condemned to work upon the roads. About twelve 
years afterwards this man was ordered into the | 
country to assist in catching the wild:elephants, 
‘Fhe keeper fancied he saw his long lost elephaut 
In a groupe that was before them. He was deter- 
mined to go up to it, nor could the strongest re- 
presentations of the danger dissuade him from his 
pur- 
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purpose. When he approached the creature she 
knew him; and giving him three salutes, by waving 
her trunk in the air, knelt down and received hin 
on her back. She afterwards assisted in securing 
the other elephants, and likewise brought with her 
three young ones, which she had produced during 
her absence. ‘The keeper recovered his character; 
and, as a recompence for his sufferings and intre- 
pidity, had an annuity settled on him for life. ‘This 
elephant was afterwards in the possession of Go- 
vernor Hastings.’ 


Human Depravity. 

WHIEN the physicians told Theotimus, that ex- 
cept he abstained from drunkenness 2nd unclean- 
ness, X&c. he would lose his eyes; his heart was so 
wedded to his sins, that he answered, Then fare- 
well sweet ight; he had rather lose lis eves than 
leave his sin; so a man bewitched with sin, had 
rather lose God, Christ, heaven, and his own soul, 
than part with his sin. 


PIETY RECOMMENDED fo Youru. 


PIETY is the first thing to be recommended, 
as the foundation of good morals, aud as a dispo- 
sition particularly graceful and becoming in youth. 
To be void of it argues a cold heart, destitute of 
some of the best affections which belong to that 
age, Youth is the season of warm and generous 
emotions: the heart should then spontaneously 
rise into the admiration of what is great; glow 
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with the love of what 1s fair and excellent, and 
melt at the discovery of tenderness and, goodness. 
Where can any object be found so proper to 
kindle those affections, as the Father of the Uni- 
verse and the Author of all felicity? -Unmoved 
by veneration, can you contemplate the grandeur 
and majesty which his works every where display ? 
Untouched by gratitude, can you view that profu- 
sion of good, which, in this pleasing season of life, 
his beneficent hand pours around you? Happy 
in the love and affection of those with whom you 
are connected, look up to the supreme’ Deing as 
the inspirer of all the friendship which has ever 
been shewn you by others; himself your best and 
your first friend: formerly the supporter of your 
infancy, and the guide of your childhood; now, 
the guardian of your youth, and the hope of your 
coming years. View religious homage as a natu- 
ral ex pression of gratitude to him for all his good- 
ness, Consider it as the service of the God of 
your fathers; of Him to whom your parents de- 
voted you; of Him, whom im former ages your 
ancestors honoured, and by whom they are now 
rewarded and blessed in heaven. Connected with 
so many tender sensibilities of soul, let religion be 
with you, not the cold and barren ofispnifg of spe- 
culation, but the warm and vigorous dictate of the 


heart. 


MAXIMS. 


No. 25. Religion will cost us something, but 


the want of it infimitcly more. 
26. Beauty 
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26. Beauty is a flower which soon withers; oo 
health changes, and strength abates; but piety is Ht 
immortal, and a comfort both in life and in death. | it 


On KNOWLEDGE. 


THE will and understanding are the two enno- 
bling faculties of the human mind. It is therefore 


- 


| of prime importance that the understanding should | 

| be beautified with the furniture of knowledge, and 
the will enriched with every virtue. Virtue is the 3 
strength and beauty of the soul: he who has this tm 
treasure is fitted for the true enjoyment of life; i 
he can relish solitude, and enjoy society.. He will a 

be serious and not sullen, cheerful but not gay. yi 

: Knowledge is opposed to ignorance: it is various 4 a 
and extensive. Who ever compassed its ample field ? 7 
Who ever attained all knowledge, human and di- a 
vine? In the present state, the powers of man are a 
limited; and they who have made the greatest Z_ 
moral and literary acquirements can be said only 5 

to have entered the vestibule, and not the temple i 4 

of wisdom. ‘The human mind is ina continual state 1 | a 
of progression; the intellectual horizon is continu- 7 
ally enlarging, and will probably continue extend- | : 
ing itself through the countless ages of eternity. ia 
Our present state is but the dawn of existence. : 


Since knowledge is so various, that a single Hh 
branch is sufficient to absorb the attention and ia 
employ the faculties of an enlarged mind, it is im- 
portant that youth should have proper guides to 
direct their way over this extensive region. A 
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species of knowledge that 1s indispensable in one 
situation may be useless in another. The phy- 
sician, the lawyer, the divine, each takes a diffe- 
rent road in travelling through this fertile and 
beautiful country. ‘There is a’ knowledge which is 
alike necessary to all professions and all conditions 
of life, and which none can neglect without incur- 
rng guilt. No man 1s obliged to be an astrono 
mer or mathematician, but every man is obliged to 
cultivate au acquaintance with himself, and with 
the will of God, his maker. Tor a man to neglect 
the study of reljigion is to lose sight of his best in- 
terests. A knowledge of ourselves as guilty crea- 
tures, and of God as reconciled by Jesus Christ, 
1s necessary to the happiness of the present state, 
and will constitute the felicity of Heaven. Itis a 
lamentable fact, confirmed by the experience of 
atl ages, that man in his present state is averse 
from this knowledge; he knows not himself, nor 
desires the knowledge of God. ‘The sacred ora- 
cles declare, that men love darkness rather than 
light, and our blessed Saviour upon earth uttered the 
Jamentation, ‘ Ye will not come unto me that ye 
may have life.’ ‘ Man know thyself, 1s an ancient 
maxim, and it may be justly said, that the nght 
knowledge of ourselves is the first step towards 
true knowledge, as 1t leads to the Saviour of man- 
kind, who, by his obedience unto death, the meri- 
torious eflicacy of lis blood, and his perfect righ- 
teousness, hath procured tthe blessings of grace 
and glory for all that come unto God by hin. 
This is life eternal, that they might know thee, 
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the only true God, and Jesus Christ, whom thou 
hast sent. ‘his 1s the summit of human know- 
ledge: was it possible for a human being to attain 
all.the knowledge that thought can reach, or 
science define, without having learned this great 
lesson, he must be pronounced to be ignorant of 
the one thing needful. ‘This lesson is the fruit of 
divine teaching; man, by the light of nature and 
the dictates of reason, cannot attain it. It cometh 
down from the Father of lights. ‘ There is a 
spirit in man, and the mspiration of the Almighty 
civeth him understanding. Every good gift and 
every perfect gift is from above.’ There we must 
seek. Let us then obey the apostolic injunction, 
and if we lack wisdom seek it from God, who 
giveth liberally and upbraideth not. 
Burrage-House, Woolwich, KR. 


OBITUARY. 
Account of the Deatu of Exvizaseta R—, 
Aged 13 Years. 

ELIZABETH R , the subject of this narrative, 
was blessed with parents who feared God, and had the 
privilege of being early admitted into a day-school, 
established and supported by a benevolent lady in 
the neighbourhood. From these advantages, added 
to an acute mind anda quick and lively imagina- 
tion, it was soon perceived, upon her entering into 
the Sunday School at A——, that her attainments 
were unusual, Her attendance at the school was 
uniformly regular, and her behaviour exemplary. 
She could repeat numerous interesting hymns, and 
large portions of Scripture; but it does not appear 
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$18 OBITUARY. 
that her heart was at this time duly affected with the 
important truths she repeated. 
In the autumn of 1814 she left the school to go to 
service, and a few days afterwards returned to her 
home with a severe cold, which was the eommence- 
ment of that disorder which terminated her life, 
During tins illness the Visitors of the Sunday School 
frequently called upon her, but lamented, as well as 
her afflicted parents, to observe an insensibility to 
the concerns of her iinmortal soul. The flattering 
hopes ef recovery to health seemed to preclude from 
her mind the necessity of serious reflection and con- 
versation. But in'the beginning of the present year 
‘those hopes were bliglited ; for Fie, in whose hands 
. are our life and breath, saw fit to permit a relapse 
‘of her complaint, with still more dangerous symp- 
toms. Her desire to live seemed, iif possible, now 
to-increase ; she was very reserved both ‘to her pa- 
rents and others, and apparently reluctant to enter 
into religious conversation. On the 7th of March 
last one of the visitors.calling found her alone in the 
reom, and after some conversation she was induced 
to discover the real state of her mind. She said the 
principal reason why she desired to live was, ‘ She 
was certain, dying in her present state, she should 
go to Heil.’ Upon-being asked her reasons for this 
persuasion, she replied, ‘ Because, though I know 
myself to bea stuner, I never felt 1 was one, ard all 
the instructions I have received never truly benefited | 
me.’ She then expressed her firm conviction of the | 
truth of the word of God, that unless her hard stony 
heart was changed, and she was enabled to repent 
and believe in.the Lord Jesus Christ, she never could 


enter the kingdom of Heaven. The Visitor directed 
her 
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her to those means which, by God’s blessing, had it 

been found efficacious in similar cases; and parti- ag 

cularly exhorted her earnesily to implore God, as a a . 
perishing sinner, in the name and for the sake of his ¢ | ) 
well-beloved Son, to grant her his Holy Spirit, which i 

) alone could smite her rocky heart, and cause the ih | 
waters of true repentance to-flow. a 

After such a conversation, it was natural this 4 . 


friend should feel a very lively interest in -her wel te 
fare; and his feelings may be imagined, but cannot i 
be described, upon heariag two days afterwards 

from her father, that during the greater part of the ia | 
previous night she was earnestly engaged in prayer, | 
beseeching God to haye mercy upon her, and pardon 
her sins. So impressed was she with a sight of her 
. lost state, as to request him, in the middle of the | 
night, to arise and pray to God for her. And upon 4 
being asked, What he should pray for? replied, Hi 
‘ For my salvation,’ From this time it evidently ap- | 
peared, that she not only believed but felt herself a it 
sinner. The truths which formerly floated in ‘her 
head, had now reached her heart. ‘The salvation of ht 
her soul was her chief eoncern. She no longer :lis-- 
tened to the truths of the Gospel with coldness, 
but remarks upon the sinfulness of sin, and the loye 
ef Jesus Christ to lost sinners, caused tears to gush 
from her eyes of genuine, undissembled repentance. 
She bitterly lamented the past neglect of her immor- 
) tal soul, particulariy that she.had not sought thie 
Lord at the beginning of her illness; saying, ‘ If 
that had been the case, I think I should not have had 
a relapse; but God in his wisdom saw it necessary 
) to afilict me, to bring me to himself,’ 

As her dissolution drew near, her hopes in the 


consola- 


$20 OBITUARY, 
consolations of the Gospel increased, and she seemed 
perfectly resigned to the will of God, having no de- 
sire to live. She frequently prayed fervently, that 
she might not deceive her own soul, or die a pha. 
risee or an hypocrite. She was desirous of sending 
to all she had ever offended to entreat their forgive- 
ness, saying, ‘ That if we do not forgive, neither wil! 
our Father which is in Heaven forgive our trespasses. 
During the last hours of her illness, she discovered | 
the most affectionate concern’for the present and 
eternal welfare of all around her, and particularly 
exhorted her brothers to walk in the fear of the Lord. 
She appeared desirous of saying much to her af- 
flicted parents, but her strength only permitted her 
to give a pleasing testimony of her hope and interest 
in the Lord Jesus Christ; and on the 21st March, 
1815, at the age of 13, with a look so transporting 
that her parents will ever remember it, her spirit 
took its flight to the eternal world, death settling her 
countenance in so pleasing a form, as if her body, 
although dead, partook of her happiness. 


‘Is the young reader of these remarks so far pri- 
vileged as to be instructed in the important truths of 
Christianity? Permit me to ask you, or rather to 
entreat you to ask yourself, -what effect have they 
produced on your mind? You may be ready to ac- 
knowledge your belief mm the truths you are taught: 
—Ah! but my dear young friend, if they have made 
no deep and lasting impression on your heart, you | 
do not belteve them ; for if you did, like a person in 
danger of drowning, you would ery out for deliver- 
ance: like Elizabeth R , the salvation of your 
soul would be your chief concern, ‘ the one thing 
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needful:’ you would not rest satisfied with the form 
of godliness without the power thereof. 

Are you unconcerned about your everlasting 
state? Let me beseech you seriously to consider 
the importance and necessity of real religion. Your 
youth tempts you to delay; you may think it teed- 
less until the time of sickness or old age arrives, to 
attend to the concerns of eternity. Q! refiect on 
this fatal delusion.. Delay is dangerous. Are not 
thousands of young people now in torment lamenting 
their folly? And will they not be lamenting for 
ever their putting off this weighty subject to a more 
convenient season? Did that season ever arrive? 
If you neglect the present opportunity, how know 
you that another will be given you? many have been 
hurried away into the eternal world without a mo- 
ment’s warning ; this may be your case; this night 
your ‘soul may be required of you! The present mo- 
ment alone is yours ; let me beseech you to improve 
it, and before any thing else engage your attention, 
retire to some secret place, fall upon your knees be. 
fore God, and entreat him to bless these reflections 
to your everlasting advantage. Remember you are 
a depraved creature; pray to be sanctified You are 
a mortal; prepare to die! You are an immortal; 
seek to obtain everlasting life. The Bible reveals a 
Saviour in all respects suited to your wants: a com- 
passionate Redeemer, who, in the most affectionate 
manner, hath invited the young to come to him, say- 
ing, ‘ Suffer little children to come unto me, and fore 
bid them not;’ and sayeth, ‘I love them that love 
ine, and they who seek me ear/y su ALL find me.’ 

PHILALETHES. 
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LINES 
Written on reviewing the beauties of Nature. 


IN every brake, or meadow gay, 
In every varied scene, 

At early dawn, or closing day, 
The “‘ God of Love” is seen. 


In every little flower that blows, 
Or beauteous blossom pale, 
Whether the sweet moss-woven rose, 
Or lily of the vale. 


He bids the cool refreshing breeze, 
On arid mountains blow; 


He winds the stream, o’er arch’d with trees, | 


Through plains and vales below. 


His kind and ever watchful eye, 
Regards, as “ Lord of all!” 
The star of genius blaze and die, 

And yonder linnet fall. 


The hand that bade the cedars tower, 
That ting’d the tulip’s bell ;— 

Form’d yonder sweet neglected flower, 
To grace the woodland dell. 


Then sivce He deigns such care to show, 
For flow’rets of the lea; ‘ 

Take courage, lowly child of woe! 
He'll sure remember thee. 


STELLA. 
| DONALD 
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DONALD O'NEAL. 


NOW Donald O'Neal was a very old man, 

And his locks they were scatter’d and grey; 
And falter’d his foot as he strode o’er the land, 
And trembled the staff that he held in his hand; 

Yet Donald was lively and gay. 


I lov’d Father Donald, for oft, when a child, 
On his knee I have wasted the nicht; 
While his heart it was glad, and his countenance 
smil’d, 
And his tongue with a tale the fleet moment beguil’d, 
And fill'd my young heart with delight. 


I lov’d Father Donald, for oft, when a youth, 
In the season when pleasures entice, 
With the fables of old, clad in phrases uncouth, 
He has mingled the morals and maxims of truth, 
To wean me from folly and vice. 


“ Take heed to thy ways, (Father Donald would say) 
* For sin is succeeded by sorrow; | 
* Then haste thee, my son, from temptations away, 
‘* Lest the guilt that procures thee the joy of to-day 
‘‘ Should afford thee repentance to-morrow! 


“ Be grateful to God; yield relief to the poor; 

“ Repiae not—despond not—no, never! 
| “For the ills of this world let the next be the cure ; 
Who would not a moment's vexation endure 

“ That he might be happy for ever?” 


, The bosom of Donald (his own set apart) 
For other's afflictions could feel; 
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If the friendship that mitigates misery’s smart, 
If the love of mankind ever dwelt in a heart, 
They beat in the breast of O'Neal. 


When worldly afflictions and troubles arose | 
He ponder’d his Bible with care ; 
For he found there a peace that diminish’ d his w oes, 
A promise that whisper’d eternal repose, 
Which sorrow nor sin could impair. ‘ 


No suspicions his bosom of comfort bereav’d, 
No proud reas’nings obscured his view ; 
"Twas the word of his Maker, he read and beliey'd, : 
And in all his afflictions was never deceiv'd, 

‘ Ile trusted and found it was true. 


The angel of Death, when presenting his rod, i 
Met from him no murm’ring replies ; 


He past the dark valiey exulting in God, 
For he knew when his dust should descend to the sod 
That his spirit would spring to the skies. 


Now Denald is dead, but he is not forgot, 
Nor neglected the precepts he gave; 
Where e’er he has wander'd I've sigh the spot, 
From the woodbine that clings round the door of his ; 
cot, 
To the daisy that blooms o'er his grave. 


And I pray (how sincerely!) when evils are ripe 
Thro’ the tumult serenely to steal; 

To look upward, surrounded by trouble and strife, 

To walk humbly with God all the days of my life, 
And to die like to Donald O'Neal, 
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YOUTH’S MAGAZINE: 
or, 


€rangclical Adiscetlany. 


ACTOBER, 1815. 


the History of Davin, 


From his Youth to his Establishment upon the 
Throne of Israel. 


(Continued from page 298.) 


DAVID, a solitary individual, oppressed and 
persecuted by the strong hand of power, could 
devise no place of safety, unless it were, to be 
found under the hallowed roof of the venerable 
prophet Samuel. He therefore went immediately 
to Ramah, and received in his hospitality that 
shelter, in his wisdom that conncil, and in his piety 
that consolation, which his intricate, exposed, and 
afficted situation so indispensably required. How 
soothing and delightful to his mind, harassed by 
conflicting cares and feelings, must have been this 
short interval of imtercourse with the heavenly 
minded servant of God! Surely im contrasting 
it with the anxieties, perturbations and tumults of 
the court of Saul, he must have felt some antict- 
pation of the composure, the sanctity, the glory to 
be derived from the society above, ofter a final 
period is put to all the conflicts. of life. But, 
these were beams of light to cheer him, as he 
passed through the darkness of future trials: he 
was now only commencimg his course of difficulty, 
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for Saul, hearing that he had taken refuge with 
Samuel, immediately sent messengers i) pussuil of 
him. Samuel, knowing that the deadly enmity of 
the King would not be deterred from seeking its 
victim, even by the sanctity of a prophet’s roof, 
removed with David to Naioth, the asylum of 
those young men who under the influence of the 
holy Spirit had devoted themselves to the study of 
the law of God. Samuel was the superintendent 
of this school of the prophets, and he taught 
them to unite to their pursuit of knowledge, that 
which is essential to the right prosecution of every 
study, prayer and the worship of God. Here also 
David would undoubtedly collect some jewels 
to add lustre to his future crown: he was zealously 
attached to the Mosaic institutions, to the form as 
well as to the spirit of the, true religion; in so 
favorable a situation for baprovement, the would 
certainly increase his kvowledge in all the 
ordinanees of the Lord, and thus be rendered 
more capable of nmghtly enforcing them, when 
properly invested with the regal authonty. ‘Thus, 
while pursued by. the malice of his enemies, 
did every circumstance conspire to render the 
character of David more illustrious and complcte. 

The servanis of Saul, upon their ‘arrival at 
Naoth found him among the sons of the prophets, 
with the venerable Samuel at their head, engaged 
iu the worship of God, ‘They dared not execute 
their commission to apprehend him, but, overpow- 
ered by the divine influence immediately .united 
with these holy men-in the same solomn employ- 
ment, 
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ment. Three several times was Saul thus disap- 
pointed, he sent his messengers, but not one of them 
returned ‘to him again. He resolved at last to go 
himself, and at once to wreak his vengeance on his 
foe, or at least to unravel the mystery by whichhe 
eluded his grasp. He went, and the Lord shewed 
him the futility of his mpotent designs against the 
innocent, by mecting him, as he did Balaam, im the 
way, and preventing the accomphshment of his 
wicked purpose, by causing him to prophecy m 
opposition to his will. While Saul und his mes- 
sengers were thus detamed by the hand of the 
Almighty, David escaped from Ramah, and came 
once more in secret to the house of Jonathan, his 
beloved friend. From his noble and faithful heart, 
he feared no treachery; and therefore came to in- 
form him of hts father’s cruel conduct, and to en- 
duire how far he was acquainted with his renewed 
determination to take away his life. The subtle 
mahee of Saul, conscious of Jonathan’s friendship 
for David, and ashamed of violating the oath by 
which he had so lately bownd himself, had kept the 
late transaction profoundly secret. Jonathan, 
therefore, could scarcely credit the narration of his 
friend; he considered himself so completely in his 
father’s confidence that ke would attempt nothing 
of importance without his advice. David soon 
convinced him, that in this respect he was- mis- 
taken, and, that aware of their mutual kindness, 
Saul had determined to accomplish his diabolic 
purpose without informing him, lest he should en- 
deavour to prevent it. 
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thing that the wisest policy could suggest, 


or. the most ficm and tender friendship execute, was 
Jonathan willing to undertake in behalf of him, to 
whom, he was so faithfully attached: he therefore 
readily complied with the request of David, to ob- 
serve for, a few days-his father’s conduct, and give 
hitn information whether the strange occurrences 
at'Rameah had really produced in him any change 
ef mind; and ‘caused him so farto forego his cruel 
purpese,;.as to give just reason to suppose that 
David. might again venture to appear in pre- 
seticé.as/one! of his.family; After renewing to each 
ether their assurances of inviolable attachment and 
Sielity, and confirming them by an appeal to Hea- 


yen; they,:went outimio the field, and fixed upon 


the place, where, Dayid. was to remain concealed 
while this affairs’ were im agitation, and also agreed 
tpomethe sigials which were to indicate to bim in 
hisfetirenient, that the xvesnit was war or peace. 
Jonathan was well aware that David would super- 
him in his succession to the throne; it is im- 
possible, therefore, sufficiently to ad:nire ‘the mag- 
wanimity and disinterestedness of his conduct: he 
was bound by -his:oath to assist David in his present 
difficulties; who engaged, on his. part, not to forget 
the: kmdness now shewn to him, either to Jonathan 
orchisifamily, when, the Lord should ave esta- 
blished. im 

Upon every:new moon the offered sa- 
Gad, according: to the Mosaic institu- 


tion, andafterwards held a solemn. sacrificial feast 


ba those parts of the victim which were not 
consumed 
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-consuined | by. fire; consecrated: to, the, priests. 


these festivals, every member, of family swas 


expected to be present, that he might partake ‘of 


the general joy, of those who were reconciled, to— 
God, and under covenant. engagements,to him,’ 


-was upon the eve of one of these solemn festivals 
that the-interview. between David and, Jonathan 
took place: knowing, therefore, that.his. absence 
from the table of his. father-in-lav. would certainly 
be noticed on this, oceasion, David reqitested, his 
friend to give him special information.of the maa- 


in which it was»received by Saul }..while lie, 


reinaining still concealed in his hiditg-placeywould 
await the issue until the: thind; day. . After renews 
ing most religiously their ‘engagements with each 
other, they separated. » David, hunted. like.ai ori- 


minal, “was forced to secrete. himself: ina gave, . 


while Jonathan, gneved and oppressed st spirit for 
the. unmerited persecution of a2 person justly 


loved, :again ventured into the presence of his un- 
happy father, to plead the causeof. innocence and 


: Saul, by was (bis: rela- 
tive, as welbas general of his army, sat fo partake 


his: family of the solemnities of the feast. Jo- 
nathan. was present, and testified as: usual his yve- 


neration for his father, by every mark ofstespeet.. 


The empty seat of Davyid-did not long temaih uns 


noticed by the king; but, supposing: there. ‘might 
be legal reasons. for his absence,’ he; observed» a 
profound silence: on the subject... ‘On the second 
day his place. still, vacant, he: turned) to. Jo- 
awond Ee3 nathan. 
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nathan to ask the cause; who replied, that he had, 
at his earnest request, given him leave to go to 
Bethlehem im order to keep the festival with his 
father’s family. Saul, transported with passion at 
being again disappointed of his victim, could no 
longer restraim his indignation, and in the most 
opprobrious language reproached his son, as a 
mean and pusillanimous betrayer of his own inte- 
rests and those of his father’s house, by lis unac- 
countable affection to the son of Jesse; who, if he 
were not immediately cut off by death, would infal- 
libly supplant him in his succession to the throne. 


This furious ebulition of his anger Was concluded - 


by an order to go and bring the hated object of 
his terror to receive that doom, which he had now 
finally determined he should undergo, In vain did 
Jonathan attempt to reason with him upon the mi- 
quity of this proceeding: entirely beside himself, 
he hurled his javelin at him, and would have smote 
him to the wall, as he had twice before attempted 
to do to David. Equally weak and wicked, he 
would now have slain that son, for whose succes- 
sion to the kingdom he was contending with such 
bitter geal, even aguinst the known determination 
of Omnipotence itself. Sorrow, shame, and an- 
ger for Saul’s disgraceful conduct, his own in. 
sulted honour and the perilous situation of his 
friend, rushed at once upon the mind of Jonathan 
as he hastily retired from his father’s presence, to 


pass the remainder of the day at his own house, im 


humiliation and prayer. Early in the morning, he 
repaired to the appomted rendezvous, to make 
| known 
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— 
known to David the disastrous situation of his af- 


fairs. According to the signal agreed upon between 
them, he shot an arrow and cried to the little lad 
who accompanied him, ‘ Run, for the arrow ts be- 
yond thee.’ By many urgent spceches to his inno- 
cent attendant, he made known to his concealed 
friend the necessity of speedy flight; and as soon 
as possible, sent back the child with his artillery 
into the city: ‘They were no sooner alone than 
David came forth from his retirement, and over- 
come by the unequalled generosity of his friend, 
bowed himse!f before him three times on his face 
to the ground. They embraced each other and 
wept; their intercourse had been delightful, and 
the pain of separation was proportionably acute: 
their full souls overflowed into each other’s bo- 
soms till the tide of sorrow almost overwhelmed 
them both. David was about to leave his wife, 
his friend, his country, and, what he prized so 
highly, the sanctuary and public worship of his 
God.—What wonder then if his tears exceeded, 
and that to the amiable and tender Jonathan was 
left the office of consolation and support? ‘ Go in 


peace,’ said he to the persecuted fugitive, ‘ and ree 


member thy covenant both with God and me,’ 
Thus reminding him, that their union which had 
been founded on religious principles, should re- 


main unbroken in spite of all the changes of cite 


cumstance or time. ‘The feeling mind sympathizes 
with these faithful friends in this pathetic recital of 
their grief; and while it dwells ou them, drops 
also an imvoluntary tear over the imperfection of 
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the best of earthly blessings. Friendship is the 


‘balm of life, yet cireamstances frequently scver 


those who are one in spiyit; and death raises a 
‘barrier of separation, which death only can 
‘remove. 
So various are the changes and so uncertain the 
smiles of this world, that he who had been sud- 
denly exalted to honour, is as quickly reduced to 
the desolate condition of an exile. David scarcely 
‘knowmg whithefito direct his course, determined 
to go to Nob, the city of the priests, thinking that 
he might there probably obtain a temporary supply 
‘of his wants. Athumelech the high priest stip- 
posing he must have some very extraordinary rea- 
sons for this visit, made many enquiries respecting 
the occasion of it, David replied that he was en- 
gaged upon very important and secret business, 
and therefore intreated that he would not detain 
him, but supply his present necessities with such 
provisions as he could immediately command. 
The priest was unable to furmsh him with any 
other bread than that which had been consecrated 
to the Lord, which, considering the urgency of 
the occasion, David scrupled not to accept. He 
likewise requested, that if the hallowed precincts 
of Ahimelech’s junsdiction contained any warlike 
weapons, that he would assist him with a sword 
or spear, as through the pressing nature of the 
king’s business he had neglected to bring his own. 
In the tabernacle of purity and peace there was no 
instrument of destruction to be found,. save only 


the sword of Goliath, which had been laid up in 
that 
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that holy place, as a token that the glory of the 
victory was due to God alone: to the hand of Da- 
vid no weapon could have been so. welcome; it 
was the memorial of his triumph, and reminded 
him afresh that that cause can never be desperate 
which is upheld by almighty power, He there- 
fore thankfully received it from the priest; and 
hastened his escape as much as possible, to Achish, 
king of Gath: but he had been too terrible an ene- 
my to these people not to have been accurately 
obseived, aud his attempting to seek refuge among 
them affords sufficicnt evidence of the straits and 
difficulties to which he was reduced. He was 
scon suspected, and in great danger of being 
taken, but, perceiving his situation, he feigned 
himself mad, which induced Aclish angrily to 
command his removal from his presence. His 
deliverance from the hands of these enemies, whom 
he had so repeatedly humbled and irritated, can 
be ascribed only to the controuling power of God, 
In the 56th psalm we see how decply he felt bis 
danger, and with what fervor and conhdence he 
apphed to Him for succour, whom he knew was 
alone able to save. Llis gratitude to God for 
this astonishing preservation is recorded in the 
most touching, sweet, and lively manager, 1 the 
24th psalin, 

His next retreat was to a cave upoa the confines 
of his own country; an inaccessible place, strongly 
fortified by nature, and therefore affording a suit- 
abie asylum for wanderers like himself. In this 


piace he was jomed by his father, mother, and other 
branches 
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branches of his family, whose situation at Beth- 
lehem was now become perilous on account of 
the wrath and jealousy of the king. Anxious for 
the security and comfort of his aged parents, Da- 
vid repaired to Mizpah the residence of the king 
of Moab, and intreated that be would suffer them 
to remain with lim till the conclusion of this con- 
test: his filial piety amidst all his own distresses, 
is worthy of the highest adinivation «id regard. 
The king of Moab kindly promised to afi od shel- 
ter to the venerable pair; and having place! tem 
in safety, David returned to his desolate abacie, 
His retreat being known, he was joincd in this 
fortress by a band of about four hundred men, 
Who, though in some respects they formed a guard 
around him, yet, from the very doubtful and sus- 
picious tenor of their characters in general, he 
might well exclaim, as he does on this occasion 
mn the 57th Psalm, ‘ My soul is among hons; 
I lie among men wihivse teeth are spears and ar- 
rows, and their topguea sharp sword.’ ‘The same 
Psalin most amply testifies his confidence in Jc- 
hovah iv this most critical situation, and instead of 
the plaining of a mind subdued or depressed by 
Sorrow, eshtbits the holiest effusions of a spint 
glowihg with gratitude, adoration, and pratse. But 
as avid was not, while in this fortress in a situa- 
tion to fulfil all the designs of Providence respect- 
ing him, the prophet Gad was commisstoned to go 
and council! him to remove nearer to his own 
country, that, in case of any emergency, be might 
be at hand to put in. his claim to the kingdom: he 

could 
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could also better maintain the necessary inter- 
course with his friends; and, while eluding the 
malice of his enemies, would have greater oppor- 
tunities of exercising his faith, wisdom, and cou- 
rage, and thereby of improving his own character, 
so as to become daily better qualified for tHe ex- 
alted station he was soon to fill. | 


(To be continued.) 

Scriprure ILLUSTRATIONS, i 

From Bruee’s Travels.) 

Numbers, x. 51. Thou mayest be to us instead ia 

of eyes. 

THE importance of a guide in traversing the de- i [ 

serts must be evident. ir. Yruce informs us, ‘a i 
hybeer is a guide, from the Arabic word 
to inform, instruct, or direct, because they are ised 
to do this office to the caravans travelling through 
the desert in all its directtuns, whether to Egypt } ; 

and back again, the coast of the Red Sea, or the ia : 
countries of Sudan, and the western extremities of | 4 r 

Africa. "They are men of great consideration, 
knowing perfectly the situation and properties of oe 

all kinds of water to be met with on the route, the : | 
) distance of wells, whether occupied by enemies or | 4 
not, and, if so, the way to avoid them with the i | 


jJeast inconvenience, [tts also necessary for them 


to know the places occupied by the simoons, and 
the seasons of their blowing in these parts of the 
desert; likewise those occupied by moving sands, 
He generally belongs to some powerful tribe of 


Arabs 
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Arabs mhabiting these deserts, whose protection 
he makes use of to assist his caravans, or protect 
them in time of danger, and handsome rewards are 
always in his power todistribute on such occasions; 
but now that the Arabs in those deserts are every 
where without government, the trade between 
Abyssinia and Cairo given over, and that between 
Sudan and the metropolis much diminished, the 
importance of the office of hybeer, and its consi- 
deration, is fallen iv proportion, and with these, the 
safe conduct, 

The Cunistian Lapy’s Patrern for 

VISITING. 

IN the first chapter of St. Luke, the blessed 
Virgin Mary is represented as visiting her cousin 
Elizabeth, ‘Phe meeting of these two eminent 
women is drawn ia a masterly manner by the in- 
spired writer. They were both very religious 
persons, and therefore most worthy of initation. 
They did not salute each other with the empty 
and unmeaning compliments of the day, nor enter 
mto a discussion of the fashion aud manners of 
the places in which they dwelt; but, from what 
God had done for them, they began to discourse 
in a pious and sublime way, on their own unwor- 
thiness, and on God’s great condescension and 
goodness. 

Elizabeth’s humility is a most splendid gar- 
ment, and it exceedingly recommends and honors 
her character. She was in a situation of life far 
superior to Mary; yet she took no Laughty airs on 

her, 
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her, nor treated her cousin with any distant re- 
serve; but her pious soul became inspired with 
holy and humble joy, at the sound of the feet of 
Mary, as the mother of her great Master. What 
a noble depth of lowliness of mind appears in the 
following charming interrogatory of Elizabeth? 
‘ And whence 1s this, that the mother of my Lord 
should come to me!’ These words contain a 
cluster of most precious gems, which richly grace 
the breast of this excellent woman; they adorn 
her with the charms of heavenly meekness, and 


beautify her humble soul with salvation. After- 
wards, she pronounced a blessing on her believing 
friend, and assured her, that God would be to her 
as good as his word. 

The sacred fire that glowed in the heart of Eli- 
zabeth was instaptly caught by Mary; and she 
poured from her enraptured soul a most noble 
hymn of praise, worthy the mother of the Mes- 
It is filled with high sentiments of God’s 
greatness, goodness and faithfulness ; of her happy 
interest in his favour, and her wonder at his stoop- 
ing so low as to regard her, and distinguish her 
from the great, the rich and the mighty. 

These two congenial souls spent some months 
together in holy conversation, and, without doubt, 
in many acts of exalted piety. Christian females 
would do well to have this animated part of God’s 
word often in their minds; to warm their hearts 
at this fire; to enliven their conversation, by mak- 
ing the operations of grace in their souls the sub- 
ject of their discourse. But, alas! professors are 

Vol, x. rf too 
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too much like the world; and they have exchanged 
the improving themes of gospel conversation for 
the vain and trifling subjects of fashion and folly. 
If this hint should lead any serious person to 
avoid the danger of such a practice, it will answer 


the end for which it was written. 
POSTHUMOUS. 


INTERESTING particulars of Rev. J. Camp- 
BELL’s JouRNEY to Latrraxkoo, and circum- 
stances which occurred during his stay there. 


(Extracted from Campbell’s Travels in South Africa.) 


(Continued from Page 310.) 


July 4.—AFTER breakfast Munaneets arrived 
from his journey in quest of Matecbe. As he 
returned without our three men who went to 
protect him, we were anxious to know the re- 
sult; but he said he would téll nothing, till he 
had given an account of his journey to the chiet 
men, which he soon did. ‘They sat in a circle 
near our waggons, when he gave an,account of 
his journey to them. When their meeting broke 
up, he informed us that he reached Matcebe on 
the second day, when our men were greatly fa- 
tigued, having killed nothing for food during 
the } journey ; that he left Mateebe in haste next 
morning, if possible to reach us, ‘before we had 
proceeded up the country, as we had proposed, 
that we might be at Lattakoo on the arrival of 


Mateebe, which he expected would be on the 
molrow. 
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morrow!’ This information gave us much satis- 
faction, as we hardly expected him so early. 

My young friend, Sehoiya, in the morning 
introduced to me four more of her companions, 
Euclitzee, Demaymoy, Tsai, and Nakaye, all 
were from nine to eleven years of age, and their 
features and figure completely European, only 
they were black. 

When at dinner in the tent, Munaneets, the 
governor, Mateere, the Lieutenant-Governor, 
with two others, were present. Matcere observed 
us taking a little Cayenne pepper, when the red » 
ness of it attracting his attention, he asked fora 
little, which we gave him., On feeilng its pun- 
gency, he shut his eyes, hastily put his hand on 
his mouth, and held down his head. He con- 
cealed his pain, and sh!y touched Mr, Read with 
his foot, to intimate that he should say nothing, 
but give the same dose to the others. Muna- 
neefs partook next, and as soon as he could 
speak, asked a little for his wife; the others like- 
wise tasted it. | 

Two parties, as forerunners of Mateebe, arriv- 
ed in the morning, and at noon he arrived him- 
self, with many attendants, carrying spears and 
poles dressed with black ostrich feathers, which 
are stuck in the ground around places where 
they halt to frighten away lions, who, it seems, 
are not fond of their appearance. The arrival 
of Mateebe occasioned no more stir in the town 
than usual. On coming into the square, he took 


no notice of us or our waggons, but acted as if 
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ignorant that strangers were there. He then, 
with his people, crouched down in the form of 
a circle, when Mateere related to him every thing 
that had taken place during his absence; he 
then related the circumstances of his own excur- 
sion, both of which speeches did not occupy ten 
minutes ; after which, in consequence of orders, 
we walked up to him, when, witlrout looking to- 
wards us, he stretched out bis right hand, which 
we shook, saying, O, tohim; “ Mateebe, O Iss,” 
which is the salutation given to the king. Dur- 
ing all this there was not the smallest alteration 
in his countenance; he appeared thoughtful, 
deep, and cautious, extremely like the portraits 
I have seen of Bonaparte, which were taken ten 
or twelve years ago. 

After conversing some time with his chief men, 
Mateebe stepped into the house which we called 
our kitchen, sat down by the tire, and conversed 
with Adam Kok, who accompanied us from 
Klaar Water, evidently to sound him respecting 
our intentions. After remaining about two hours 
in the square, without appearing to notice us, 
he went across the road to his house, having 
hinted to A. Kok, that when he rested he should 
converse with us on the object’ of our visit, 
which would be about the going down of the sun. 

About sun-set Mateebe, attended by his bro- 
ther, and some of his chief men, approached our 
tent. On entering he sat down and remained 
in silence, first to receive our present, and then 


to hear what we had to say. { made him a pre- 
sent 
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sent of sume trinkets, furnished me by the ladies 
of Kingsland, accompanied by the lid of my 
shaving-box, which happened to contain a look- 
| ing glass. When taking out the different ar- 
) ticles, I observed him slily looking towards the 
parcel, to discover what was coming next; dur- 
ing the whole proceeding he sat motionless, but 
when he saw no more presents were coming he 
condescended toopen his mouth, and said, “ You 
would have been perfectly safe, though you had 
not had Adam Kok and his friends with you, or 
though | had received no presents. So soon as 
I was informed by Munaneets of your arrival 
I came to you.” He then desired A. Kok to 
consider himself as much at home at Lattakoo as | 
- at Klaar Water. On which A. Kok thanked 
f him, and told him, that Mr. Anderson and Mr 
} Read had both presents of tobacco for him. He Ti 
| said, “ Do not give me the tobacco just now, or 

| these people (pointing to those without the wag- 

gons) will ask it all away from me.” } 
With the advice of my two friends, I proceed- ! 
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ed, to tell him, that | came from the same coun- 
try from whence the missionaries had been sent 
to instruct the nations in Africa; that I came | 
over the great water in a wooden house, which | 
the wind took four moons in blowing to their | 
country, to see how the missionaries were acting : 
to the African people; that when [ came to | | 
Klaar Water, [ heard his people would be glad i | 
| 
| 


to have teachers as well as other nations, where- 


fore I had undertaken a journey to his country 
FILS to. 
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to ask his permission to send them, and his pro- 
tection for them when with him. He objected 
to their coming, by saying, his people had 
no time to attend to their instructions, be- 
cause they had to attend to their cattle, to sow- 
ing, reaping, and many other things; ‘* be- 
sides,” said he, “ the things which these people 
teach are contrary to all our customs, which the 
people will not give up. It would not do fer 
them to live at Lattakoo; but should they be 
willing to live at a distance, | should have no 
objection to send some of the children to them 
to learn the Dutch language.” | 

I stated to him, that the teachers we should 
send would convey information of the true God, 
who made the heavens, the earth, and all crea- 
tures and things in them—of his love to the 
world—of the laws he has given respecting good 
and evil; and, pointing to a Bible which lay 
on the table, | assured him that that book con- 
tained every thing that missionaries had to make 
known to him and his people; and that when 
missionaries should learn his language, they 
would change all its contents into his language. 
He seemed, by a significant shake of his head, 
to intimate, that he considered what I said an 
impossibility. ‘To convince him that thingscould 
be written in his language, we read to him the 
names of his predecessors, and all bis family. 
For the first time he smiled, on hearing their 
names read over, and seemed full of astonish- 


ment and pleasure. We then assyred him, that 
instruction 
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instruction would not interfere with industry ; 
that the inhabitants of my country were indus- 
trious, as he might be convinced of by our 
clothes, waggons, and so forth, which they made 
dit hrat his people would not be compelled to 
receive instruction, for only those who were will- 
ing would be instructed, and they would not in- 
terfere with his government. After answering 
some other objections, the king said, ‘‘ Seny 
INSTRUCTORS, ANDI WILL BE A FATHER TO 


THEM.” 
We could not avoid wishing that our English 


friends could have witnessed this scene; and it 
certainly was remarkable that it happened on 
the evening of the first Monday in the month, 
when Christians in most quarters of the world 
were met to pray for the extension of Christ’s 
kingdom throughout the earth. The time of 
meeting was not selected by us, but by a heathen 
king, who knew nothing of what Christians were 
about~we had our prayer and thanksgiving 
meeting in the square after the business was 


“over. 
(Te be Continued.) 


Of ELEPHANTS. 
(From Bingley’s Animal Biography.) 

THAT elephants are susceptible of the warmest 
attachment to each other, the following account, 
extracted from a late French jourmal, will suffi- 
ciently prove. ‘Iwo Ceylonese elephants, a male 


and a female, each about two years and a half old, 
were 
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were.in £786. brought into Holland, a present to 
the Stadtholder from the Dutch East India Com- 
pany. Fhey. had been separated in order to be 
conveyed from the Hague to Paris, where, in the 
Museum of Natural History, a spacious hall was 
prepared for their reception. ‘This was divided 
into two apartments, which had a communication 
by means of a large door, resembling a portcullis. 
The enclosure round these apartments consisted of 
very strong wooden rails. ‘The moriing after their 
arrival they were conveyed into this habitation. 
The male was first brought; he entered the apart- 
ment with suspicion; reconnoitred the-place, and 
then examined each bar separately with his trunk, 
and tried their solidity by shaking them: he at- 
tempted to. turn the large screws on the outside | 
il! which held them together, but was not able. When 
he arrived at the portcullis which separated the | 
apartments, he observed that it was fastened only | 
by a perpendicular bar: this he raised with his | 
trunk, then pushed up the door, and entered the : 
second apartment, where he received his break- 
fast. ‘These two animals had been parted (but. 
with the utmost difficulty) for the eonvenience of 
carriage, and had not seen each other for some 
months, and the joy they experienced on meeting 
again after so long a separation is scarcely to be 
expressed, ‘They immediately rushed towards 
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| | each other, and sent forth cries of joy,:so animated | 
Hi and loud as to shake the whole hall; they breathed 
Ti also through their trunks with such violence, that 
He the blast resembled an impetuous gust of wind. 
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Lhe joy of the female was the most lively; she 
expressed it by quickly flapping her ears, which 
she made to move with astonishing velocity, and 
drew her trunk over the body of the male with the 
utmost tenderness: she particularly applied it to 
his ear, where she kept it a long time, and after 
having drawn it over his whole body often moved 
it affectionately towards her own mouth. The 
male did the same over the body of the female 
but Ins joy was more steady. Ile seemed how- 
ever to express it by his tears, which fell from his 
eyes in abundance. Since this time they have oc- 
cupied the same apartment, and their mutual ten- 


derness and natural affection have excited the ad- 


miration, and even the esteem of all who have vi- 


sited them. 


ANECDOTE. 
ALEXANDER and the PHILOSOPHER. 


ALEXANDER had a famous, but indigent 
philosopher in his court. ‘This adept in science, 
was once particularly straitened in his circum- 
stances. ‘To whom should he apply, but to his 
patron, the conqueror of the world: His request 
was no sooner made .than granted. Alexander 
gave him a commission to receive of his treasurer 
whatever he wanted. tle immediately demands 
in his sovereign’s name, ten thousand pounds. 
The treasurer, surprized at so large a demand, 
refuses to comply; but waits upon the king, and 
represents the affair, adding withal, how unreason- 
able he thought the petition, and how exorbitant 
the sum, Alexander heard him with patience. 
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But as soon ashe ended his remonstrance, replied; 
“ Let the money be instantly paid. I am delighted 
with this philosopher’s way of thinking. He has 
done me a singular honour. . By the largeness of 
his request, he shews the high idea he has con- , 
ceived both of my superior wealth, aud my royal , 
munificence.” ‘Thus let us honour the Lord by 
great and extensive expectations of his goodness. 

Let us form more enlarged ideas of his muniti- 
cence; let our desires centre in and fix upon him 

in whom dwelleth all fulness. Yea, let us ask for ) 
a copious portion of the divine blessing. Tle 
cannot be impoverished by bestowing ; though we 

be every. way enriched by receiving. 


Cure of Ipouatry. 
(From Lamotte’s Travels in Norway.) 

KING Olup Haraldson, (about eight hun- 
dred years since) having exerted himself to con- | 
vert the inhabitants to Christianity, prevailed, 
partly by authority and partly by persuasion, so far 
as to cause to be destroyed before them, a gigantic 
statue of their god, Thor, the grand virtue of 
which was that it ate every day a quantity of 
meat and cakes, put into its mouth, When de- 
molished it was found to have had ii its stomach 
a very effective power of digestion; a multitude 
of rats escaped from all parts of it, and betrayed 
to the people the cause of what had appeared a_ 
prodigy. They abjured Thor and were baptized. 
If we cannot praise the honesty of the priests of 


Thor, they, at least, cannot be charged with | 
want of ingenuity. 
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DreavFot Errects of the 
(From Denou’s Travels in Egypt.) 

‘M DENOU had frequently heard mention of 
the Kamsen, which may be called the hurricane 
of Egypt and of the desert, and which is not more 
terrible in its results than in the spectacle it pre- 
sents. Half the season in which it occurs had 
passed, when, on the evening of the seventeenth 
of May, he felt himself as if swooning from a suf- 
focating heat; the motion of the atmosphere seemed 
to be suspended. At the instant in which he went 
to bathe, as a remedy for this painful sensation, he 
was struck, on reaching the bank of the Nile, with 
a sight of a novel nature: this was a light and co- 
lours he had never before witnessed; the sun, 


without being concealed, seemed to have been 
robbed of its rays; duller than the moon, it emit- 
ted only a white and shadowless light; the water 
appeared muddy, and no longer reflected its rays ; 
every thing had changed its aspect; it was the 
shore that was luminous; the atmosphere was dull, 
and seemed opaque; a yellow horizon caused the 
trees to appear of a discoloured blue; the flights 
of birds flew before the clouds; the frightened 
quadrupeds fled into the country, and the inhabi- 
tants, who followed them hallooing, were unable 
to re-collect them. The wind which elevated the 
enormous mass, and which occasioned it to ad- 
vance, had not yet reached M. Denou and his 
friends; they thought that entering the water, 
which was still calm, would be a means of avoid- 
ing the mass of dust which was coming from the 
south-west; but scarcely had they entered the 
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river, when it suddenly swelled as if it would have 
left its bed; the waves passed over their heads ; 
the earth moved from under their feet; their 
clothes fled with the strand, which appeared to be 
carried away by the winrlwind: they were obliged 
to leave the water immediately ; their bodies, soiled 
and lashed by the dust, were covered with a 
black mud, which forbad them to clothe them- 
selves. Illumined only by a rust-coloured and 
gloomy light, their eyes tortured with spicules, 
their nostrils filled, their throats unable to moisten 
the dast which respiration forced them to absorb, 
they lost one another, lost their way, and arrived 
at their lodgings groping their road, and only 
guided by the walls: it was at this moment that 
they felt in the most lively manner what must be 
the misfortune of those who are overtaken by this 
phenomenon in the desert. 

' So accustomed were they in Egypt to a con- 
stant serenity of the heavens, that this transition al- 
most tempted them to accuse Providence of crueltv. 

- * The next day the same mass of dust proceeded, 
with the same circumstances, along the desert of 
Egypt: it followed the chain of the mountains, 
and when the French thought themselves deli- 
vered from it, the westerly wind brought it back, 
and submerged them again with this arid torrent; 
the light scarcely pierced through thése opaque 
clouds; all the elements seemed to be again dis- 
ordered, rain mingled itself with whirls of fire, of 
wind, and of dust; and at this moment the trees, 
and all the other productions of organized nature, 
seemed replunged in the horro: of chaos.’ 
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“A Provipentia£ Detivendnee. 

y short time since, a young woman was amus- 
“ing herself with an infant at Astor’s Quay, near 
“Carlisle Bridge, Dublin. Whilst she was spor- 
‘tively toying with the child, it made a sudden 


‘'spring from ‘her arms;‘and in an instant fell into 


‘the Liffey. ‘Thé streaming ‘nurse and anxious 
‘spectators saw the water close over the child, and 
conceived that it had sunk to rise no more: mean- 
while a-Newfoundland dog, which accidentally 
passing with his master,’ sprang forward to the 
wall, and gazed wistfully at the ripple in the 
water made by the child’s descent. In the sanmte 
_-imstant the child re-appeared on the surface of 
the Liffey, and the dog sprang forward towards 
‘the water. Whilst theanimal was descending the 
child again sunk, and the faithful creature was 
#een anxiously swimming round and round the 
spot where it had disappeared; once more the 
child rose to the surface—the dog seized him, and 
‘with a firm but gentle pressure, bore Lim to land 
without injury’; ; meanwhile a gentleman arrived, 
who, on enquiry into the circumstances of the 
transaction, exhibited strong marks of sensibility 
and feeling towards tbe child, and with admiration 
for the dog, that had rescued him from a premature 
death. The person who had removed the babe from 
the dog, turned round to shew the infant to this 
sympathizing gentleman, whose arms were stretched 
eut to embrace the hittle innodent, when, lo! it 
‘presented to his view the well-known featwes of 
‘his own son. -A mixed sensation of terror, joy, 
Vol. x. Gg | and 
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and surprise, struck him mute. . When he had re- 


covered the use of his faculties, and fondly kissed his 
little darling; he lavished a thousand embraces on 
the dog, and offered to his master a very large sum 
if he would transfer the valuable animal to him; 
but the owner of the dog (Colonel Wynne) felt 
too much affection for the useful creature to part 
with him for any pecuniary consideration whatever. 


Account of the Wutre Anvs. 
(From Bingley’s Animal Biography.) 


Tre animals of this extraordinary community 
are found in the East Indies, and in many parts of 
Africa and South America, where their depreda- 
tions are greatly dreaded by the inhabitants. Mr. 
Smeathman, whose account of them occupies 
above fifty pages in the seventy-first volume of the 
Philosophical Transactions, says, that they arc 
naturally divided into three orders: 1. "he work- 
ing iasects, which he distinguishes by the name of 
labourers; 2. The fighters, or soddiers, which 
perform no other labour than such as is necessary 
in defence of the nests; and, 3. The winged or 
perfect insects, which are male and female, and 
capable of multiplying the species. ‘The latter he 
denominates the nobility or gentry; because they 
neither labour nor fight. 

{n thei: nest or lali, for they build on the surface 
of the earth, the -avourers are always the most 
n merous, there bemg at least a hundred labourers 
to one of the fighting insects or soldiers. In this 
state they are about a quarter of an luch in length. 
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The second order, or soldiers, differ im figure 
from the labourers’. ‘These appear to be such in- 
sects as have undergone one change toward their 


perfect’ state. ‘“Fhey are now nearly half an inch 


in feneth, and equal iti’size to about fifteen of the 
labdurers. ‘The shape of the head is likewise 
ofdatly changed?” In the former state, the mouth 
is evidently formed ‘for gnawing or for holding bo- 
dies; but in this state the jaws, being shaped like 
two sharp awls a little jagged, are destined solely 
piercing or wounding. For these purposes 


they dre well caleulated; being as hard as a crab’s, 
claw, atid placed in a'streng horny head, which is. 


larger than all the rest of the body. 
_ Yhe insect of the third order, or in its perfect 
state, is still more remarkable. The head, the 


thorax, atid the abdomen, differ ahnost in the same 


parts in the labourers and soldiers. ‘The animals 
ge elso’ now furnished with four large, brownish, 
transparent wings, by which they are enabled, at 
the proper season, to emigrate, and to establish: 
new settlements. ‘They are likewise greatly al- 
tered in their size as well as figure, and have ac- 
quired the powers of propagating the species. 
Their bodies now measure hearly three quarters 
of an inch in length; their wings, from tip to tip, 
above two inches and a half; and their bulk is 
equal to that of thirty labourers, or two soldiers. 
Instead of active, industrious, and rapacious little 
animals, when they arnve at their perfect “state, 
they become ‘inndcent,’ helpless, and dastardly, 
Their numbers are. great, but: their enemies are 
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still more numerous: they are devoured by birds, 
by every species of ants, by carnivorous repules, 
aud even by the inhabitants of many parts of 
Africa. After such devastation, it seems surpris- 
ing that even a single pair should escape. ‘ Some, 
however,’ says Mr. Smeathman, ‘ are so fortunate; 
and being found by some of the labouring insects, 
that are continually running abouf the surface of 
the ground under their covered galleries, are e/ected 
kings and queens of new states; all those which 
are not so elected and preserved certainly perish. 
‘The manner in which these labourers protect the 
happy pair from their innumerable enemies, not 
only on the day of the massacre of almost all their 
race, but for a long time after, will, I hope, justify 
me in the use of the term election. ‘The hittle in- 
dustrious creatures unmediately enclose them in a 
small chamber of clay, suitable to their size, into 
which at first they leave but one entrance, large 
enough for themselves and the soldiers to go in 
and out at, but much too little for either of the 
royal pair to use; and, when necessity obliges 
them to make more entrances, they are never 
Jarger; so that, of course, the voluntary subjects 
charge themselves with the task of providing for 
the offspring of their sovereigns, as well as of 
working and fighting for them, uptil they have 
raised a progeny capable at least of dividing the 
task with them.’ 
About this time a most extraordinary change 
takes place in the queen. The abdomen begins 
to extend and enlarge to such an enormous size, 
that 
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that an old queen will sometimes have it so much 
increased, as to be nearly two thousand times the 
bulk of the rest of her body. It is now of an ir- 
regular, oblong shape, and is become ove vast 
trix full of eggs. When these are perfectly formed 
they begin to be protrude d, and they come forth 
so quickly, | that about sixty In a minute, or up- 
ward of eighty thousand in tw enty-lour hours, are 


— 


deposited, 
‘The eggs, are, ammedintcly taken away by the 
attendants, and carried to the nurseries. Here 


they aie hatched. ‘Lhe young, oves are attended a 
and provided with every thing necessary, until they, \ ; 
are’ able’ to shitt fot themselves. and take thei, | 
share in the labours of the community. 
OBITUARY. 
AccounT Deatu of Perer Provr, 


20 Years. 


PETER PROUT was the second son of poor but 
pidris parents, who formerly resided at Avening, 
Gloéestershire. In 1805 they came to reside at 
Macclesfield,” and “in short time they applied for | 
the’ adniission of their children into the Sunday a 
Sthéol, Townly-street, where their son!Peter was 
WWinitted Aprit 20th, 1806, when about ten years of 

Peter was of a ‘sedate’turn of mind, and through 
Closé attentidn'to his book was promoted to a Bible 
claés.“in which he continued until July, 1810, when | 

he left the school. At’ his own request he was re- oe 
admitted: dipJuly, 1814! for which he afterwards said 
Ge 3 he 
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he had reason to bless God. Previous to this there 
were evident signs of his approaching dissolution: 
but it was not till the following spring that he ma- 
terially altered for the worse. I paid my first visit 
to him on the 14th April, when I found his mind 
very resigned to his affliction; and, upon asking 
him if he had any desire to live, he answered, ‘ No; 
only as I can live to Christ.’ I remarked to him, 
that Christ had declared, that all that the Father 
had given him should come to him; and he that 
cometh unto him he will in no wise cast out: he 
very pertinently replied, ‘ Then he will not cast me 
out.’ April 18th I called on him, and found he was 
worse: he told me he was thankful to God that I 
called on him the other day; he believed the Lord 
had answéred my prayer, in giving him precious 
views of the promises of his word, which had afforded 
him great joy. On quoting the passage in Isaiah, 
‘ Behold, I lay in Zion fora foundation a stone,’ &c. 
he replied immediately, ‘ and there I ain fixed.’ 

He remarked, that he had reason to bless God he 
bad spared his life, and given him time for repent- 
ance, I added, that it was of the Lard’s mercies we 
are not consumed, and because his compassions fail 
not: he replied, ‘ Yes; blessed be God, he willeth 
not the death of a sinner,’ &c. I asked if he had 
any desire to continue long here? He said, ‘ | hope 
the Lord will release me soon and, if it is his will, 
I wish he would take me to-night,’ I observed to 
him, that I expected his desire to be separated from 
the body did not arise merely from anxiety to be re- 
leased from pain; he replied, with a smile, ‘ Ob, no! 
it. is beeause 1 wish to be with Jesus.’ 

He afterwards said, ‘ He wished his mother would 
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resign him to the Lord; it grieved him to see her 
fret.’ I replied, she had no real cause for grief; for 
ber loss would be his gain. He answered very 
sharply, ‘ Oh yes, that it will; what a blessing Jesus 
Christ is to sinners!’ 

April 24th, found he was much weaker, and evi- 
dently fast approaching to his dissolution. On men- 
tioning the name of a young woman to him, who died 
the day before, he replied, * I wish I had gone in. 
stead of her; but I must wait God’s time.’ Being 
much afflicted, he said, ‘ I have a deal of pain, but 
I hope the Lord will give me patience.’ L asked, if 
he still remained fixed on the rock Christ? He an- 
swered, Oh, yes; that is all the comfort I have.’ 
I engaged in prayer; after which he said, ‘ How I 
enjoy prayer! I enjoy it more than conversation.’ Cn 

April 28th, He entered largely into his former 
conduct, and said, ‘I have great reason to bless God a 
that he inclined me to be steady; the boys were 1S 


used to plague me, and said I was always reading; | ‘ 
they wanted me to go with them and girls into the = 
fields, but I never would go. I liked to go by uty- | ; 
self to take a walk, or to come home and read; but MM 
when I did read, I did not understand as 1 do aow, a] 4 
Il once read the Bible straight through, but +t was ‘a 
| not till I was so ill that I knew any tiiag of if 
savingly.’ 
May 10th, being much weaker in body, he said, i 
‘Well, Linger on a long while ; I thoaght I should have 
been with my Saviour before this.’ I asked if he 
felt an anxiety to depart, and be with Christ? He 
said, ‘ Yes, do; but I must wait the Lords 
May,13th. Waving heard of his beiwg much 
worse, I called in the morning, which proved to Be 
the 
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the last time I was to see him on earth. Perceiving 
him to be near his end, and hardly able to speak, F 
asked him if he was still comfortable in his mind? 
He replied, ‘Oh ves!’ Fsaid, I hope you are stilt 
looking to Jesus Christ. He answered with a falter. 
Ing voice, clasping his hands together, and looking 
towards me with a simle, ‘ Yes; precious Christ!’ 
When I took my leave of him, f gave him my: hand, 
which he pressed firmly in his-own; and, after ex. 
horting him to look to Jesus for support, | remarked, 
that. to all outward appearance we should not see 
each other again in tais-world, but hoped that we 
should meet again in Heaven. He answered, with 
evident transport of mind, ‘ fam sute we shall.’ 1] 
said, tlie Lord bless you! He answered, ‘ And ‘the 
Lord bless’you!’ © Thus ended our last interview. on 
earth.—Oh, that our next meeting may prove that 
his confidence was well grounded! His mother pe» 
ceiving him: to be mueh worse, sent for his. father 
from work in the afternoon. He found him unable 
to speak. | Recovering himself a little, he pressed 
his father’s hand, but did not say any ting. He 
remained very tranquil and comfortable the remain- 
der of the day.’ About one o clock on Lord’s day 
morning, May 14th, looking at his father, he said, 


'*God bless you, and the Lord have mercy on me!’ 


after which, he desired his mother to turn hit; and 


‘then, léokjng steadfastly at her, he closed his eyes in 


peace, 


to open them in an eternal Sabbath.— 

Thus died our young’ friend, when just entering 
on the state of manhood, twenty years ‘old in 
January last. 


T. B, Superintendunt. 
Scuoot, 
Macclesfield, 
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On Matr. vi. 22. 
If thine eye be single, thy whole body shall be full of light, 


O, for that single eye 
For ever fixt on Thee! 
Jesus, my want supply 
Of true simplicity ; 
And then throughout my nature shine, 
And fill my soul with light divine. 


AN ENIGMA 
FOR THE LADIEs. 


AGREEABLY to the request, 
Which in your letter is exprest, 
With pleasure I shall now relate 
What pass’d in Bedfordshire, of late: 
You'll see the story at one view, 
Which, tho’ most strange, is very true. 

In a small village, lives a pair, 
Who Heaven’s connubial favors share: 
N——s the worthy person’s name, 
And to their house a stranger came, 
On June the twenty-third, at night, 
In a most pitiable plight: 
His feet were bare, and bare his head; 
And on his back no garments spread. 
This sad condition made him cry 
So much, ’twas thought that he would die. 
They, with the neighbours of the place, 
Were much alarmed at his case; 

And 
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And Mrs. N took sueh fright, 

She could not bear the*affecting sight ; 
It made her almost faint away, 

And kept her ill for many a day. 

Now pity touch’d ber husband’s heart, 
And made him aet a tender part ; | 
His thoughts, his words, his actions tend 
To treat this stranger as a friend; 

And bad his wants not been supplied, 
In a short time he must have died: 

His weakness so extreme was grown, 
He could not reach the nearest town. 
Thus did they great compassion shew, 
And cloth’d him quite, from top to toe: 
Most generous treatment you'll allow 
To one they never saw til now 

But, in this case, what could they do? 


‘Tho’ all the neighbours shew’'d compassion, 


"T'was but by words of form and fashion; 
They sent nor hat, nor coat, nor shoe. 


When sleep hac cheer’d Ins weary head, 
And he was fully cloth’d and fed, 
They question’d fim, and much intreated, 
Aud often since have this repeated, — 
Phat he would tell them whence he came, 
What he came for, and what's his name: 
But he all such narration, 

Nor gave oue word ef information. 
No promises of good avail, 

Auu cen the ftercest threat nings fail: 
Such stubborn stience does he keep, 
He'll only eat, end drink, and slecp. 

In some = his turn of mind 
Seems of the most good-natur'd kind ;. 
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Yor, if at any time you use 


~The strongest language of abuse; 


And even rogue or villain call, 
Ile will not seem provok'd at all : 


Nay, in \this, very trying case, 


Hie’il sometimes laugh you in the face. 
You'll think, perhaps, he’s very mild! 
No—sometimes fractious as a child, 
His temper’s changeable and teasing, 


And then there’s ao such thing pleasing. 


His politics are very strange, 

They seem to take the widest range: 

In wish or prayer, he will not join 

lor George, or for his royal line, 

That they may long the sceptre sway; 

Yet, who should reign he does not say. 

He seems no Frenchman ia his heart, 

Nor acts a jacobin’s vile part. 

T’ the miaistry makes no objections, 

And scorns all scurrilous reflections. 
He holds religion of that kind, 

Which seems to no one sect inclin’d; 

Whether ‘tis new, or like the many, 

"Tis hard to say,—or whether any. 

Hie is no Methodist, ‘tis plain, 

Nor does he wear the Papal chain. 

He disregards all power supreme, 

So prelaey is not his theme ; 

And, for the Presbyterians claim, 

He treats it as an empty name. 

Those privileges which arise 


From birth ;—these most he seems to prize: 


They have on him the force of laws, 
And thence he all his comforts draws. 


He 
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He may an Independent prove 1. 
No; sprinkling infants he don’t:love. 
May we him then a Baptist eall ? 
No; dipping folks ts worst of all. 
Is he, perhaps you'll say, a Quaker? 
No; of their light he’s no partaker : 
Nor does he claim the least relation 
To those denying revelation. 
He’s very plainly to be seen 
What all the world, save two, have been: 
And yet more strange, and still more clever, 
What no man is, or can be ever. 
: This is the stranger’s wond’rous fame, — 
t'| | Reader pray strive to find his name! 
i His person’s amiable and fair, 
With large blue eyes, and fine light hair: 
H Then he’s quite young !—Nay, don't be bold, 
1 He’s toothless quite, as if quite old! 
| And yet, such is this wond'rous case, 
i} _ It don't affect his speech or face ; 
i} For fluently he’l! read a page, 
at As any reader of his age; 
| And when he speaks, ’tis all by rule, 
Tho’ not brought up at grammar-school. 

This genius of a strange degree, | 
Came into Bedfordshire :—and see! i 
And if to speak you feel inclin’d, 
Most freely tell him all your mind. 
Like one who travels kingdoms round, 
He’s never dash’d, or bashful found ° 
: And when you see hii, should you speak 
In Hebrew, Latin, French, or Greek, 
| i He'll answer fluently and strong, 
| 


——— 


As well as in his mother-tongue. 
Versified by W. 


(An Answer in Verse is requested.) 
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YOUTH'S MAGAZINE: 
OR, 

Evangelical Miscellany. 

NOVEMBER, 1815. | 


The History of Davin, 


From his Youth to his Establishment upon the 
Throne of Israel. 


(Continued from page 335.) 
WHILE the noble exile was thus harassed by 


the malice of his persecutor, obliged to lead a roving 
life, and seek for covert in forests, caves aid dens, 
the tyrant who oppressed him groaned beneath a 
far more cruel yoke: Sin and Satan lashed him on a a 


to vengeance and despair. Finding that David 
had finally eluded his malice in Gibeah, and had a 
tiled to some place of safety, he was determined to . 
leave no part of his dominions unsearched im order 
to discover lis retreat. At last, gaining some intel- 
ligence of the quarter in which he was concealed, 
he followed with the eagerness with which a sa- 
vage beast pursues the scent of blood. Halting 
for awhile in Ramah, Saul, according to an eastern 
custom, sat beneath a grove of trees, holding: his 
spear, as the ensign of dignity, im his hand. He 


was surrounded by his servants, against whom he 
loudly vented his complaints that they, as well as 
his son Jonathan, were all leagued with the hated 
son of Jesse to effect his ruin, smce nove of them 
would give him any intimation of thir designs, or 
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teach him how he might secure his foe. One of 
them, who had unhappily been present during Da- 
vid’s interview with Ahimelech the priest, imme- 
diately replied, that he could gratify the king with 
some intelligence, for he had seen him in the city 
of the priests, and that he there obtamed refresh- 
ment and a sword; a sword of no less value than 
Goliath’s, which had been delivered ito his hand 
by Ahimelech himself, who had also consulted 
the holy oracle in his behalf. Stung with rage and 
fury, the king commanded the high priest and all 
his family immediately to appear betore him: he 
charged Ahimelech with the foulest treason, of 
which it was in vain that he pleaded the most per- 
fect ignorance; upon himself and family was pro- 
nounced the sentence of immediate death. Saui’s 
servants, terrified at the diabolical command, re- 
fused to execute his orders, when he bade them 
rise and slay the priests of the Lord; he therefore 
turned to Doeg the Edomite, who lad maliciously 
given him the information, and required him to be- 
come the executioner of the abominable sentence. 
He, whose soul seemed trained to blood and mis- 
chief, did not hesitate to perform the dreadful 
work; but at once begun the slaughter, and glut- 
ted the foul spirit of the infuriate king, by the de- 
liberate massacre of fourscere and five priests. 
Not satisfied with this, he poured upon their up- 
happy city the full cup of vengeance, by ordering 
every living creature within its walls to be de- 
stroyed., Accordingly, men, women, children, and 
cattle, were all cut off; and one alone escaped, to 
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co and bear to David the fatal tidings of this most 
hellish act. ‘This was Abiather, the son of the 
high priest, who had now no resource but to go 
and become an outcast with that percecuted wan- 
derer, who had been the innocent occasion of the 
destruction of his family. David deeply mourned 
this sacrilegious instance of the wrath of Saul, but 
knowing the character of Doeg, he had foreboded 
mischief from him ever since the time they had 
unhappily met at Nod. Religion and humanity 
shed tears over the deeply guilty, and degraded 
character of Saul; and while sympathising with 
the slaughtered victins of his rage, discern the aw- 
ful terrors of the curse of God. ‘The wicked are 
employed by divine Providence to accomplish his 
purposes of punishment upon each other; and 
while Ahimelech and his family bleed before the 
execrable sentence of Saul, we see the fulfilment 
of the threatenings denounced against the house 
of Eh, for their numerous and aggravated trans- 
eressions against the Lord. That glorious Being, 
who so faithfully performs the denunciations of 
his justice against the ungodly, is equally true to 
accomplish his promises of salvation towards those 
who confide in him. 

The purposes of transgressors are frequently 
defeated by the very means which they use to pro- 
mote them; and bad men, impotent even In mis- 
chief, find the snares which they have laid for the 
righteous recoil upon their own heads. ‘This ob- 
servation is verified in the next recorded incident 
of David’s eventful life. While wandering about 
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in the forests and mountains of Judah, he was in- 
formed that the Philistines had attacked one of 
the cities, and plundered the inhabitants of the 
fruits of the field, which they had’ just gathered 
home in safety. David was anxious to deliver his 
countrymen, and destroy the robbers; but it was 
a dangerous attempt for himself and his adherents 
to venture so far from their places of concealment, 
and confine themselves within the walls of a city. 
His companions therefore were averse from the 
undertaking ; but David inquired of the Lord, not 
only by the usual method of prayer, to which he 
had long been accustomed, but, through the mur- 
der of the priests, and the accession of Abiather 
to his company, he was now furnished with the 
Ephod of the High Priest, which had been se- 
cured and brought to him by that only remaining 
remnant of that branch of the sacerdotal family, | 
when he fled from the murdering hand of Doeg, the 
butcher of his race, ‘Through this mysterious me- 
dium of divine communication, did Jehovah conde- 
scend to give oracular answers to the inquiries of 
his people, in times of difficulty and trouble. The 
possession of it therefore was a matter of the high- 
est importance to David in his present critical 
situation, and enabled him effectually to elude the 
sharp-sighted malice of Saul. Directed by this 
holy oracle to go and deliver his countrymen, by 
defeating their enemies, he soon made the depre- 
dating Philistines to feel that their former adver- 
sary was at hand. He routed and drove them 
from the city, into which he and his men entered 
immediately. 
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dianmediately. news of this was speedily 
conveyed to Saul; he summoned |jis people to 
attend him, and determined to surround with 
troops the place where David was, in order to cut 
off from him every possibility of escape. He now 
fondly supposed the prey for which he hunted 
was about to be delivered over to his teeth; but 
those who ask council of the Lord are not left to 
be the sport of chance or accident. The machi- 
nations of Saul against him were revealed to Da- 
vid, and he resorted once more to the Urim and 
the Thummim, to know from the mouth ef Jeho- 
vah how he was to proceed. He was mformed 
by this means of the certainty of the attack, and 
also of the treachery of the men of Keilah, who 
would not scruple to deliver him up, into the 
hands of his enemies. Having therefore no. re- 
source, upon this declaration he provided for his 
safety by a timely flight. Had Saul knowns that 
through the Ephod his adversary. would have been 
delivered froin his power, he would certainly have 
spared the priests rather than have suffered it to 
fall into bis hands: hearing of the escape of Da- 
vid, he forbore to undertake the siege. 

_ Returning to the wilderness, David continued 
to occupy the caverns and strong holds which the 
mountainous country of Judea. furnished for the 
shelter of such outcasts. Saul also left the deli- 
cacies of his court, and came to pursue after him: 
he hunted him as a partridge upon the mountains, 
but the Lord enabled him to escape every snare. 
The state of David’s mind, while in: this forlora 
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situation, is most energetically exhibited m the 
§3d Psalm: his unshaken confidence in God, as 
his friend and father; Ins ardent longing to be 
again engaged in the solemnities of divine worship, 
to behold the power and glory of Jehovah in the 
sanctuary; his overflewimg joy at the remem- 
brance of the mercies of God, and his affiance in 
his continued providential care, display a mind 
deeply penetrated with the sublimest feelmgs of 
devotion, and strongly principled with the ener- 
gies of divine truth. He was not unhappy; he 
could not be so, with a mind in such a heavenly 
frame; and to these celestial blessings the provi- 
dence of God added also at this period one of the 
dearest earthly ofes: he was permitted to enjoy 
another interview with his beloved frend. Jona- 
than, tender and pious, came to visit him in his 
adversity, and to strengthen his hands in God, 
Prophecying under the sweet but illusive influence 
of hope, as weil as the realizing vision of faith, 
he spoke with assurance of the deliverance of 
David from his father’s power, and of his esta- 
blishment on the throne of Isracl ‘That: part 
which he was himself to bear in the triumphs of 
his friend, was wafted by the mysterious but un- 
erring Spirit into empty air; and the tear of sym- 
pathy has been shed through successive ages for 
the untimely and lamented fate of this most noble 
and interesting young man. 

Led by various avd contradictory reports, Saul 
pursued David in the wilderness from place to 
place, according to the intelligence he received 
from 
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from such as are ever ready to blow the flame of 
discord, and add fuel to the fire of wrath. He 
continued his harassing search till he was informed 
that the Philistines had taken advantage of his 
absence, and made an incursion into his territories ; 
this obliged him to return home, and leave David 
and his followers for awhile to haunt the woods 
alone. After having successfully pursued, and 
caused his enemies to retreat froin his borders, he 
returned to the disgraceful drudgery of chasing an 
innocent individual among the caverns of the 
mountains, and upon the rocks of the wild goats. 
While he was thus consuming himself with unne- 
cessary labour, the providence of God atforded to 
David an opportunity of vindicating his own inte- 
grity, and of confounding the unnatural and sus- 
picious jealousy of his cruel father-in-law. Saul, 
oppressed with fatigue, went into a cave to sleep; 


and laid down, unconscious that in its deep re- 


cesses were concealed the objects of his search. 
David soon perceived the royal prize; nor were 
his followers long before they saw and triumphed 
in the discovery they had made. Even the wicked 
can avail themselves of the language of piety when 
it appears necessary to accomplish a purpose. 
The people therefore who surrounded David, 
knowing the generosity of his nature, and fearing 
that he would suffer the noble prisoner to ‘escape, 
enforced their desire for his destruction by the 
sanction of the authority of God; and warping the 
divine prediction respecting the future aggrandise- 
ment of thew leader, endeavoured to persuade him 
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situation, is most energetically exhibited m the 
63d Psalm: his unshaken confidence in God, as 
his friend and father; his ardent longing to be 
again engaged in the solemnities of divine worship, 
to behold the power and glory of Jehovah in the 
sanctuary; lis overflewing joy at the remem- 
brance of the mercies of God, and his affiance in 
his continued providential care, display a mind 
deeply penetrated with the sublimest feelmgs of 
devotion, and strongly principled ,with the ener- 
gies of divine truth. He was not unhappy; he 
could not be so, with a mind in such a heavenly 
frame; and to these celestial blessings the provi- 
dence of God added also at this period one of the 
dearest earthly ofes: he was permitted to enjoy 
another interview with his beloved friend. Jona- 
than, tender and picus, came to visit him in hts 
adversity, and to strengthen his hands in God, 
Prophecying under the sweet but illusive influence 
of hope, as weil as the realizing vision of faith, 
he spoke with assufance of the deliverance of 
David from his father’s power, and of his esta- 
blishment on the throne of Israel. That part 
which he was himseif to bear in the triumphs of 
his friend, was wafted by the mysterious but un- 
erring Spint mto empty air; and the tear of sym- 
pathy has been shed through successive ages for 
the untimely and lamented fate of this most noble 
and interesting young man. 

Led by various and contradictory reports, Saul 
pursued David in the wilderness from place to 
place, according to the intelligence he received 
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from such as are ever ready to blow the flame of 
discord, and add fuel to the fire of wrath. He 
continued his harassing search ull he was informed 
that the Philistines had taken advantage of his 
absence, and made an incursion into his territories ; 
this obliged him to return home, and leave David 
and his followers for awhile to haunt the woods 
alone. After having successfully pursued, and 
caused his enemies to retreat from his borders, he 
returned to the disgraceful drudgery of chasing an 
imnocent individual among the caverns of the 
mountains, and upon the rocks of the wild goats. 
While he was thus consuming himself with unne- 
-cessary labour, the providence of God atforded to 
David an opportunity of vindicating his own inte- 
grity, and of confounding the unnatural and sus- 
picious jealousy of his cruel father-in-law. Saul, 
oppressed with fatigue, went into a cave to sleep; 
and laid down, unconscious that in its deep re- 
cesses were concealed the objects of his search. 
David soon perceived the royal prize; nor were 
his followers long before they saw and triumphed 
in the discovery they had made. Even the wicked 
can avail themselves of the language of piety when 
it appears necessary to accomplish a purpose. 
The people therefore who surrounded David, 
knowing the generosity of his nature, and fearing 
that he would sufter the noble prisoner to ‘escape, 
enforced their desire for his destruction by the 
sanction of the authority of God; and warping the 
divine prediction respecting the future aggrandise- 
ment of thew leader, endeavoured to persuade him 
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that the Lord had now given his eneiny into his 
hands, in order that he might take away his life, 
and thus conclude the controversy between them, 
David, who was too well acquainted with Jehovah 
not to know that he required the assistance of no 
unhallowed means, for the accomplishment of his 
desigus, rejected and abhorred their murderous 
council, and thus displayed the firmness of his 
faith in God, as well as the stedfastness of his al- 
legiance to his malevolent und persecuting king. 
But, in order that he might be able to afford Saul . 
an ample testimony of his innocence, he sileutly | 
approached towards him, and cut off part of the 
skirt of his robe. His high sense of the respect 
attached to regal dignity, and the reverence which 
he bore to Saul, on account of former kindnesses, 
as well as the duty which he owed him as a son, 
gave him momentary sensations of ‘compunction, 
even for offering him so slight an injury. Awak- . 
ing from his sleep, the king arose and left the | 
cavern, where he had been rescued from imme- 
diate death only by the honour and tenderness of ! 
that man, for whose blood he thirsted, as the fa- 
mished tiger for his prey. So truly just is the— | 
observation of wisdom, that ‘ the nghteous is more | 
excellent than his neighbour.’ After Saul had | 
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by proceeded to some distance, David also quitted 

: the cave, followed him, and addressing him aloud, 

ii in his usual language of submission and respect, 

he turned at the well-known voice. David pros- 

trated himself to the ground before him, and no- 

bly and pathetically pleaded his own nghteous 
cause : 
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cause: he delicately imputes Saul’s ill-founded 
malice against him rather to the aspersions of his 
enemies than to the depraved dispositions of the 
king, and urges upon him how completely ground- 
less all his jealous fears must be, when but a few 
moments since his life had been in his hand, and 
he had been solicited to kill him; but would nei- 
ther injure him himself, nor permit others to offer 
him any violence. Then, tenderly reminding him 
of the cruelty of his conduct, on account of the 
obligations which subsisted between them, he ex- 
claims, ‘ And moreover, my father, see, yea see 
the skirt of thy robe in mine hand, and I killed 


thee not” He intreats the king, by this renewed 


and ample proof of his allegiance and his honour, 
to desist from the inglorious pursuit, and suffer a 
humble individual to enjoy that protection and 
safety which he had never justly forfeited.. Saul, 
confounded by the magnanimous conduct of Da- 
vid, was constrained in that moment to forego all 
his dark designs. ‘The tender feelings to which 
he had been so long a stranger, flowed back upon 
his soul: with great emotion he inquired, ¢ Is this 
thy voice, my son David?’ while gushing tears 
expressed the poignant anguish of his heart. ‘The 
disposition just manifested by David was so dia- 
metrically opposite to his own, that it forced from 
the lips of Saul an acknowledgment of the supe- 
riority of his character, a confession of his own 
sin, and an avowal of his assurance, that the Lord 
would certainly establish David upon the throne. 
Fearing that he might then retaliate upon his un- 
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happy family the evils he now so unjustly suffered 
from himself, he intreated David to bind himself 
by a solemn oath, not to exterminate his name 
from his father’s house, He, who was already 
bound by the most inviolable engagements to Jo- 
nathan, did uot hesitate to give every possible sa- 
tisfaction upon the same subject to the mind of 
his miserable father; he therefore swore to him, 
by the sacred name of the Lord, that his posterity 
should not be cut off. | 

The perturbed spirit of the king was appeased for 
a time by this interview, and he determined to return 
home; but David well knowing the weakness and 
inconstancy of his nature, did not put much con- 
fidence in this reconciliation. He retired agaiu 
to his strong holds, aware that the shghtest breath 
would rekindle all the latent sparks of passion, 
and cause them in a moment to burst forth into a 


devouring flame. 
(To be continued.) 


Scripture ILLUSTRATIONS. 


(From Maundrell’s Travels.) 


1 Sam. ix. 7. A Present. 
PRESENTING gifts, is one of the most uni- 


versal methods of doing persons honour in the 
East. Thursday, March 11.—This day, we all 
dined at Consul Hastings’ house; and after dinner, 
went to wait upon Ostan, the bassa of Tripol:, ha- 
ving first sent our presents as the manner Is among 
the Turks, to procure a propitious reception, It 
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is counted uncivil to visit in this country without 


an offering in hand. All great men expect it as a 
kind of tribute due to their character and authority, 
and look upon themselves as affronted, and in- 
deed defrauded, when this compliment is omitted. 
Even in familiar visits amongst inferior people, 
you shall seldom have them come without bring- 
ing a flower, or an orange, or some other such 
token of their respect to the person visited.— 
The Turks, in this point, keeping up the ancient 
oriental custom, hinted 1 Samuel ix, 7. “ If we go, 
(says Saul) what shall we bring the man of God? 
there is not a present.” &c. which words are ques- 
tionless to be understood in conformity to this 
Eastern custom, as relating to a token of respect, 
and not a price of = 

To this account may be added, that when Lord 
Macartney had his mterview with the emperor of 
China, in lis embassy to that prince in 1793, the 
receiving and returning of presents, made a con- 
siderable part of the ceremony. 


Of Everuants. 
(From Bingley’s Animal Biography.) 


THE domestic elephant performs more work 
than perhaps six horses; but he requires from his 
master much care, wd a great quantity of good 
victuals. He is generally fed with rice, raw or 
boiled, and mixed with water to keep him jn full 
vigour. Je is said to require daily a hundred 
pounds weight of this food, besides fresh her- 
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bage to cool him, for he is subject to be over 
heated, and must be led to the water twice or thrice 
a day, for the purpose of bathing. He sucks up 
water in his trunk, carries it to his mouth, drinks 
part of it, and by elevating his trunk, allows the 
remainder to run over every part of his body. 
His daily consumption of water for drink, has been 
calculated at forty-five gallons. | 

To give an idea of the labour which he performs, 
it is sufficient to remark, that all the tuns, sacks, and 
bales, transported from one place to another, in 
India, are carried by elephants; that they carry 
burdens on their bodies, their necks, their tusks, 
and even in their mouths, by giving them the end 
of a rope, which they hold fast with their teeth ; 
that uniting sagacity to strength, they never break 
or injure any thing committed to their charge ; that 
from the banks of the river, they put these bundles 
into boats without wetting them, laying them down 
gently, and arranging them where they ought to be 
placed; that when disposedin the places where their 
master’s direct, they try with their trunks whether 
the goods are properly stowed, and if a tun or 
a cask rolls they go of their own accord in quest 
of stones to support and render it firm. 

Mr. Plilitpe was witness to the following facts: 
He one day went to the river at Goa, near which 
place a great ship was building. tiere was a large 
area filled with beains for that purpose: some 
men tied the end of heavy beams with a rope, 
which was handcd to an elephant, who carried it to 
his mouth, and after twisting it round his trunk, 
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drew, without any conductor, to the place where 


the ship was building. Oue of the elephants— 


sometimes drew beams so large, that more than 
twenty men would have been necessary to move 
them. But what surprised this gentleman still more 
was, that when other beams obstructed the road, 
he elevated the end of his own beam, that it might 
run easily over those which layin Ins way. Could 
the most enlightened man have done more? — 


An awful WARNING to OpprRessors. 
(From Rider’s History of England.) 


IN the year 1762 an extraordinary instance of 
avarice and peculation occurred in France. Mr. 
Foscue, one of the farmers-general of the province 
of Languedoc, had amassed an immense fortune 
by grinding the faces of the poor, and by every 
means, however low, base, and cruel, that could 
tend to increase his ill-gotten store. This man 
was one day ordered by the government to ad- 
vance a considerable sum; upon which, as an 
excuse for not complying, he pleaded poverty, 
But fearing lest some of the inhabitants of the 
province, among whom he was very unpopular, 
should give information to the contrary, and his 
house should be searched, he resolved on hiding 
his treasure in such a manner as should escape 
the strictest examination. He accordingly dug in 
his wine-cellar a kind of cave, which he made so 
large and deep, that he used to go down to it by a 
ladder; and at the entrance was a door with a 

Vol. x. 11 spring-lock 
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— 
spring-lock on it, which, on shutting, would fasten © 
of itself Soon after this, Mr. Foscue disap- 
peared. Diligent search was made for him in 


every place; the ponds were dragged, and every 


method which human imagination could suggest 


was taken for finding tim, but all to no purpose. 
In afew months the house was sold; and the 
purchaser beginning either to rebuild or repair it, 
the workmen discovered adoor in'the cellar, with 


key in the lock, Theowner immediately ordered 


it to be opened; and ongoing down they found 
Mr. F. lying dead otf the ground, with a candle- 
stick near hin, bnt no candlé im and on search- 
ing farther, they discovered the vast wealth which 


he had amassed. . It is supposed that when Mr. 
_ Bowent into his cave; the door by some accident 


shut after him; and thus, bemg out of the call of any 


_ person, he perished for want of food, and had even 
- gnawed the flesh off both ‘his arms, for subsistence. 


«Such was the wretched, and not altogether un- 
merited énd of this miser and oppressor; who died — 


theomidst-of the imniense treasure he’ had col- 
Tected, which he neither enjoyed for would 


of Rev. J. Camp- 
BELL’s JOURNEY to Lattaxoo, and circum- 
stances which occurred during his stay there. 

(Extracted from Campbell's Travéls in South Africa.) 
(Continued from Page 343.) 


AFTER breakfast I walked over to the king’s 


house, and present of a pair of ear-rings 
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each of the queens. Mateebe now embraced the 
opportunity to ask, what seemed to have been 
all along in his heart, viz. for a gun. [assured 
him [ had not one gun—he said he had seen us 
have plenty—I told him the guns he had seen 
\ were not mine, but every gun belonged to the 
person who had it, and that | had put myself 
under their protection—that we had a long jour- 
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i ney of several moons yet before us, intending to 
F cross over the iNamacqua country, and that a 
. great part of the journey was to be among wild 
4 Bushmen, he would certainly think we had not 
i more than was necessary—then, said he, Adam 
3 Kok must give his gun for mine, which is a bad 


one. 
The royal family were at dinner in the corner 
of their yard, outside the house. The king’s 
distinction seemed to consist in his sitting next 
the pot that contained the boiled beans, on 
which they were dining, and having the only 
spoon we saw, with which he helped himself and 
his friends, by putting a portion into each hand 
as it was held out to him. One of the princesses 
was employed in cutting, with an axe, a dried 
paunch into small pieces, and putting them into 
a pot to be boiled, either to complete that repast, 
or to serve for another soon after. One of Ma- 
teebe’s sisters was cutting up a filthy looking 
piece of flesh, and putting it into the same pot. 
Certainly an Englishman would be dying for 
want of food, before he accepted an invitation to 
dine with the king of Lattakoo, otherwise the a 
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sight of his dinner would afford more pain than 
pleasure. These people are far from possessing 
nice stomachs, for they can eat with relish the 
flesh of elephants, lions, tygers, camelleopards, 
quachas, &c. Yesterday L observed one of them 
kill a goat, by thrusting into its belly a long aw), 
which appeared a cruel operation—but it is 
their method. 

At noon we had a public meeting in the 
square by desire of Mateebe, with himself, and 
as many of his chief men as chose to attend. 
‘The king was seated on one of our stools; I sat 
on bis rieht, Mr. Read on his left, and Mr. An- 
derson next; our two interpreters sat on the 
ground before us, and the chief, men and the 
people sat in half circles beyond them. We 
began, by stating the truths which our mission- 
aries would teach. Mateebe repeated how little 
leisure his people had to Jearn—We told him we 
had daily observed many men, women, and 
children, doing nothing, and that a missionary 
would have plenty of work to teach such—He 
expressed surprise, that if all men came from 
one father and mother, they so differed from one 
another—We sheer ved that in one family the 
dispositions of children often differed—He said 
the missionaries would be safe; for when two of 
his people murdered John Kok, he brought 
them to his wife to shoot them ; that when she 
would not, he did it—We told him, that in that 
ease he acted according to the directions in our 
book, which says, “ He that sheddeth man’s 
blood, 
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blood, by man shall his blood be shed.”—He 
said, ‘* Whenever the missionaries have got 
enough, they shall be at liberty to depart,” 
having no idea that they can bave any other 
view of coming but gain—He said, “ | believe 
there is a God who made all things, who gives 
prosperity, sickness, and death—but I do not 
know him.” ‘The knowledge he has, undoubt- 
edly came from the missionary station at Klaar 
Water. About a hundred persons were present, 
and the conversation lasted two hours. rf 

In the afternoon a person stated as an objec- 
tion to missionaries coming, “ that when pray- 
ing they would not see the enemy coming upon 
them.” And another said, “ they never would 
be able to sing.” | 

One of our People overheard Mateebe say to 
some of his people who were sitting at a fire in 
our kitchen, “ these men have been born before 
us—they know more than us—they make us 
dumb.” 

About the going down of the sun, we heard 
an uproar in front of Mateebe’s house. The great- 
est scuffle in the streets of London deserves to 
be called stillness compared to it. We under- 
stood it was only a frolic. ‘They continued out- 
side the square till our worship was over, whether 
purposely or not I cannot tell, but then they sal- 
lied in and danced, sang, clapped hands, roared, 
and played on some instruments, till about nine 
o’clock, when they suddenly retired. Mateebe, 
Munaneets, and Mateere, the three principal 
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men in Lattakoo, attended our evening worship. 
The two latter came to our tent afterwards, the 
former of these, (Munaneets) all of us were at- 
tached to. There was something apparently 
mild, amiable, sincere, and friendly in his de- 
portment. He told us he had much grief at 
the returning of the three men he sent in search 
of Mateebe without finding him: he determined 
to trust no other, and that was the reason whiy 
he went himself. He also wisheil to prepare 
the mind of Mateebe to accede to our wishes. 
He promised to visit Klaar Watery, next moon 
to hear more of these things. 

Alter the arrival of Mateebe, Salakaatoo his 
uncle, a noisy, impudent and forward man, hardly 
ever appeared in the square: before, he was con- 
stantly visiting and teazing us for something.— 
Whether he was in disgrace for his frequent 
robberies or not, | donot know. We were not 
troubled with people crouding intq our tent after 


Mateebe’s arrival, which shews his! influence to ° 


be powerful. 
The children in general are cheerful and play- 
ful; but their diversions do not appear to be nu- 
merous. ‘The only ones I observed, were beating 
each other with wands, and defending themselves 
with their little skin cloaks, using them as shields, 
beating send with sticks towards each other ; 
shooting with bows and arrows; two parties 
th:owing sinall pieces of turf at each other, and 
throwing pieces of wood in imitation of assagays 
er darts. 
(To be Continued.) 
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On. ALGEBRA. 
(From the Pantatologia ) 


THIS is one of the most important and useful 
branches of the mathematical sciences, and may, 
in many respects, be considered as the key of the 
rest. Geometry delights us by the simplicity of 
its principles, and the elegance of its demonstra. 
tions. Arithmetic, though of great utility, confines 
our attention to determinate quantities, and’ en- 
chains it by the slowness of its progress: it gives 
rules for finding certain results; but the results 
theinselves, furnish no rules, Whereas Algebra 
is general and comprehensive, and may be applied 
with success in all cases where truth is to be ob- 
tained, and proper data can be established ; its 
great excellence 1s, that it deals in generals: it ine 
vestigates and determines general solutions, gene- 
ral rules, general theorems, and general methods, 
Moreover, it has this peculiar property, that it not 
only investigates rules in all other parts of mathe- 
matics, but by the most admirable art and dexte- 
rity, it discovers its own rules, models them ac- 
cordmg to any form, and varies them at pleasure, 
so as best to answer the ends proposed. 

Algebra properly consists of two parts; first, 
the method of calculating magnitudes or quantities, 
as represented by letters or other characters: and 
secondly the manner of applying these calculations 
in the solution of problems. In Algebra, as ap- 
plied to the solution of problems; the first bu- 
siucss 1s to translate the problem out of the com- 
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mon into the Algebraic language, by expressing 


all the conditions and quantities, both known and 
unknown by their proper characters, In an equation, 
or several equations, if necessary, by treating the 
unknown quantity, whether it be number or line, 
or any other thing, in the same way as if it werea 
known one; this forms the composition. Then 
the resolution, or analytic part, is the disentaug- 
ling the unknown quantity from the several others 
with which it 1s connected, so as to retaim it 
alone on one side of the equation, while all the 
other, or known quantities, are collected on the 
other side, and so giving the value of the unknown 
one. And as this disentangling of the quantity 
sought, is performed by the converse of the ope- 
rations by which it 1s connected with the others, 
taking them always backwards in the contrary order, 
it hence becomes a species of the analytic art, 
and is called the modern analysis, in contra-dis- 
tinction to the ancient analysis, which chiefly res- 
pected geometry and its applications. 


Account of the Wuite Ants. 
(From Bing!ey’s Animal Biography.) 
(Continued from page 353°) 


THE nests, or rather hills, of these ants, (for 
they are often elevated ten or twelve feet above 
the surface of the ground) are nearly of a conical 
shape, and sometimes so numerous as at a little 
distance to appear like villages of the negroes. 
Jobson, in his History of Gambia, says, that some 
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of them are twenty feet high, and that he and his 
companions have often hidden themselves behind 
them, for the purpose of shooting deer and other 
wild animals, [ach lull 1s composed of an exte- 
rior and an interior part. ‘The exterior cover is a 
large clay shell, shaped like a dome, of strength 
and magnitude sufficient to enclose and protect 
the interior building from the injuries of the wea- 
ther, and to defend its numerous inhabitants from 
the attacks of natural or accidental enemies, 

The royal chamber is always situated as near the 
centre of the building as possible, is generally on 
a level with the surface of the ground, and of an 
obtuse oval shape within. In the infant state of 
the colony it 1s not above an inch in length; but 
in time it becomes enlarged to six or eight inches, 
or more. 

‘Lhe entrances into the royal chamber, not ad- 
mitting any animal larger than the labourers or 
soldiers, it follows that the king and queen can 
never possibly get out. ‘This chamber 1s sur- 
rounded by an hundred of others, of different 
sizes, figures,“and dimensions; all of them arched 
either ma circular or an elliptical form. These 
either open into each other, or have communicat- 
Wig passages; which being always clear, are evi- 
dently intended for the convenience of the soldiers 
and attendants, of whom great numbers are neces- 
sury. ‘The latter apartments are joined by the 
magazines and nurseries. ‘The magazines are 
chambers of clay, and are at all times well stored 
with provisions, which, to the naked eye, seem to 
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consist of the raspings of wood and plants, but 
when examined by the microscope, they are found 
to consist chiefly of the gums or Inspissated juices 
of plants, thrown together in small irregular 
masses. | 
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‘he magazines are always intermixed with the 
nurseries, buildings totally different fiom the rest 
| of the apartments, ‘They are composed entirely 
Wh of wooden materials, which seem to be cemented 
with gum. ‘hese are invariably occupied by the 
eggs, and the young ones, which first appear in 
the shape of labourers. These buildings are ex- 
ceedingly compact, and are divided into a number 
of small irregular-shaped chambers, not one of 
which is half an inch wide. They are placed ail 
| round, and as near as possible to the royal apart- 
ments. 
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When a nest is in an infant state, the nurseries 3 
are close to the royal apartment. But, as in pro- 
cess of time the body of the queen enlarges, it 
becomes necessary, for her accommodation, to (3 

augment the dimensions of her chamber. She 
| then, likewise, lays a great number of eggs, and ) 
i requires more attendants: of course, it is necessary ; 

| that both the number and dimensions of the adja- 


cent apartments should be augmented. For this 
purpose, the small first-built nurseries are taken to 
pieces, rebuilt a little further off, and made a size 
larger; and their number, at the same time, is in- 
creased. ‘Thus the animals are continually em- 
_ ployed in pulling down, repairing, or rebuilding 
their apartments; and these operations they per- 
form 
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form with wonderful sagacity, regularity, and fore- 
sight. | 

4 The nurseries are enclosed in chambers of clay, 


like those which contain the provisions; but they 
are much larger. In the early state of the nest, 
they are not bigger than a hazel-nut; but in great 
hills they are oftentimes four or five inches across. 

The royal chamber, as before observed, is situ- 


Gg 


ated as nearly under the apex of the hill as possi- 
ble, and is surrounded on all sides, both above and 
below, by what Mr. Smeathman calls the royal 


| 


apartments, which contain only those labourers 
and soldiers that are employed in defence of the 


common parents. ‘These apartments compose an 
intricate labyrinth, which extends a foot or more 


in diameter from the royal chamber on every side. 
Here the nurseries and magazines of provisions 
begin; and, being separated by small empty cham- 
bers and galleries, which surround them, and com- 


municate with each other, are continued on all 
f sides to the outward shell, and reach up within 
two-thirds or three-fourths of its height, leaving 
an open area in the middle under the dome... This 
is surrounded by large pointed arches, which are 
sometimes two or three feet high next to the front 
of the area, but diminish rapidly as they recede, 
and are soon lost among the innumerable chambers 
and nurseries behind them. ‘The inferior building 
or assemblage of nurseries, chainbers, and pas- 
sages, has a flattish roof without any perforatien. 
By this contrivance, if, by accident, water should 
penetrate the external dome, the apartments below 
are preserved from injury, ‘The area has also a 


flattish 
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HE flattish floor, which is situated above the roval 


ait chamber. It is likewise water-proof, and so con- 


by subterraneous passages, which are cylindrical, 


and some of them so much as even thirteen inches 


- 
* 


in diameter. ‘hese subterraneous passages are 
| thickly lined with the same kind of clay of which 
| the lull is composed: they ascend the internal part 


o- 
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ii of the external shell in a spiral form, and, winding 


round the whole building up to the top, intersect 


structed, that, if water gets admittance, it runs off 
I and communicate with cach other at dificrent 


heights. T’rom every part of these large galleries, 


ant 


a number of pipes, or smaller galleries, leading to 
different apartments of the building, proceed. 
‘There are likewise a great many which lead down- 


aa 


ward, by sloping descents, to a considerable depth 
| ; under the surface of the ground. Other gallerics 


« 

= 


ascend and lead out horizontally on every side, and 
are also carried under ground, but near the surface, 
a to great distances, for the purpose of foraging. 
be continued, ) 


Uriprry of the 


| (From Bingley’s Animal Biogtaphy.) 
4 | a THERE was a hedgehog, in the year 1799, in 

: the possession of a Mr. Sample, of the Angel Inn, 

i ut Felton, in Northumberland, which performed 
| the duty of a turnspit, as well in every respect as 
the dog of that name; ran about the house as fa- 
wiliarly as any other domestic quadruped; dis- 
played a facility ull then unknown in this species 
of anunals, and used to answer to the name of ‘Tom. 


ANECDOTE. 


OUTILITY OF THE HEDGENOG. 
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ANECDOTES. 


The SMUGGLER SILENCED. 

A LAD about nine years of age, who frequented 

a Sunday School, at Sunderland, requested his 
mother, that she would not let his brother -bring 
home any thing that was smugeled when he went 
to sea. “Why do you wish that child?” said the 
mother. He answered, ‘“ Because my catechism 
says itis wrong’” The mother replied, “ But that 
is only the word of a man.” He said “ Mother, is 
it the word of a man, which said,—Render unto 
Cwsar the things that are Cesar’s?” This reply 
entirely silenced his mother: but his father stil 
attempting to defend the practice of smuggling, 


the boy said to him, “Father, whether is it worse 
to rob one, or to rob many?” By these questions 
and answers, the boy silenced both his parents on 
the subject of smuggling. 


InrivuENcE of the Binur. 

A BOY about eleven years of age, was taken 
mito the service of a subscriber of 1s. per month, 
to the Westminster Auxiliary Bible Society; after 
some trial, he was found to be much corrupted 
an his morals, and untractable in his disposition. 
The Master had recource to the usual modes 
of severity and correction, without the desired 
effect; he then determined him to part with 
altogether. A Member of the Cominittee hap- 
pening to call for the master’s subscription, he 
requested to have a small bible, which was imme- 
aiately supphed and given to the boy, with the 

Vol. x. K k request 
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GREENWICH PENSIONER. 


request that he wouid read it at his leisure hours, 
It was soon found that a happy change had taken 
place in the lad, and that from immoral speech, 
neglect and inattention to his various duties, he 
had become pious, industrious and obedient to 
his master’s commands; above all he was found 
to be a child of prayer. For some time past 
on retiring to his bed room, he has been heard 
pouring out his soul in fervent prayer, and wrest- 
ling with his God for pardon. Many instances 
might be produced of the sincerity of his profes- 
sions and hopes of his entire conversion, which 
has been wholly produced by reading his Buibie, 
under divine miluence. 


The Greenwicn PreNsroner. 
(From Walks of Usefulness.) 

GOING along one of the wharfs 1 found a 
man who seemed unemployed. | enquired how 
he could support himself without working. Said 
he, Lama Pensioner, So am |, said I, let us 
therefore sit down and have a little couver- 
sation. Accordingly when we had taken our 
seat, [ inquired whose pensioner he wets. Lie 
sild, his majesty’s, in Greenwich Hospital. You 
had behaved well surely m his majesty’s service, 
before you could obtain such a pension? Yes, 
suid he, L served his majesty more than thirty 
years, and wasin many hard fought actions you 
may believe. But pray, said he, if 1 may ask, 
W ose pensioner are you? [ replied that | was 


‘one of God's pensioners, and had- been so from 


my bith, and though I bave often rebelled agaii st 
hun, 
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him, still he does not strike me off the pension 
list. How much (said he in a jocular tone of 
voice) does he give you? He gives me a sufhi- 
ciency of food and raiment from day to day ; 
he gives me air to breathe, a house to dwell 
in, a bed to sleep on, and many other bless- 
ings. IL have all these things too, said the 
oid sailor, but I never considered myself obliged 
to God for them. What! said I, did not God 
create all things, and does he not regulate all 
things, and is it not by his providence that any 
comforts fall to onr share? My friend, believe 
me; it was God who disposed the founders of 
Greenwich Hospital to commence sueh an tnsti- 
tution; it was he who caused it to sueceed ; he 
knew from the beginning all who should partake 
of its bounty; and he inclined the hearts of the 
governors to grant your petition, when you ap- 
plied for the pension; and the institution itself 
would soon be annihilated, if God only willed it, 
Therefore you may see that God provides for 
you as well as for me. This appeared strange 
doctrine to the old pensioner, but he could net 
deny the truth of it. After a little pause, he 
broke silence by saying; [tis very true, we are 
all dependent on the Almighty ; he has a large 
tumily of us to provide for. Lodeed I have often 
woudered, when 1 saw a fleet taking in stores, 
whence such a vast quantity of ditlerent arucies 
came from. Yes, said I, and your wonder would 
be increased if you saw piled up in one heap, ail 
the provisions consumed by man and beast in 

Kk 2 London 
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London only in one day. Perhaps it would 
make amass not much smaller than St. Paul’s 
Cathedsal. But could you see all the provisions 
consumed by the whole world in a day, heaped 
up together, perhaps they would make a body 
not smaller than the Isle of Wight; and all these 
things were created by God for the support of 
man. What a blessing also is it, that all things 
absolutely necessary for the support of human 
lite, are created near the spot where each man 
dwells. What a misery would it be, if nothing 
grew fer the support of human ‘life, except in 
the wilds of Africa, or in the plains of India! 
The population of the world would thercby be 
uapeded, and the means of support to distant 
ciimes often interrupted. But there ts a happy 
and general distribution of the bounties of Je- 
hovah, for the accommodation and comfort of 
man. Yet alas! men, who are tice objects of his 
goodness, receive his blessings without gratitude, 
or even acknowledging the kindness of him that 
teeds them: but the patience of God with un- 
godly men will not continue always; for, like a 
bear bereaved of her whelps, he will come out of 
his place to take signal vengeance on his ene- 
mies. Wherefore be you, my friend, reconciled 
unto God; look to him for mercy through his 
Son, for he waits to be gracious. Only acknow- 
ledge your past iniquity ; for he asks no more 
atonement for sin than what he has already re- 
ceived from his beloved Son, in the room of 
sinners. Look for forgiveness from God as a 
favour done you only for. the sake of his Sou 
Jesus Christ. 
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THE CONTRAST, 
Prive and Humitviry. 


* JEHOVAH, High and Lotty One, 


Who mak’st the highest heav’n his hrone, 


The one eternal Lord, 
Whose Name ts Holy, doth delight 
In liim, who, with a heart contrite, 

liumbly reveres his word. 


But from his high and lofty Throne, 


Doth on the proud displeas’d look down, 


Them and their works disclaim; 
And whilst he doth the humble raise, 
Lie knows the lofty, to abase 

And cover them with shame. 


> Thus Ancels swift destruction bring, 


When mov'd with pride, their God and King 


They madly dare to prove: 
Once they were glorious, happy, free, 
serv'd and prais’d the Deity. 
Triwmphing in his Love. 


But when with cursed pride inflate, 


They sought v obtain some higher state, 


And left their proper place, 
Then he chastis’d these haughty ones, 


And cast them headlong from their thrones, 


And sunk them in disgrace. 


* Isaiah, Ivii, 15.—Ixvi, 2. * Jude 6. 
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Now bound In everlasting chains, 
~ Where blackest darkness ever reigns, 
And horror holds its sway ; 
Where misery is the only theme, 
They ceaseless rage, and God blaspheme, 
And wait the Judgment Day. 


* Thus the first pair in Paradise, 

By Satan urg’d, desixe to rise 
Above their proper state ; 

Proudly they wish as gods to be, 

Then pluck from the forbidden tree, 
And ineet their threaten’d fate. 


No more, for such communion meet; 
Do they their Maker’s coming greet, 
Or in his love rejoice : 
But open'd now their eyes to see 
Their guilt and their impurity, 
They tremble at bis voice. * 


Thus not content with Wisdom’s plan, 
Tire best and happiest for man, | 
They sinn’d against their God ; 
Were driven from Eden late their home, 
On earth as wanderers to roam, 
And seek anew abode, 


* So Haman, the proud Agagite, 
Beheld the Jew with angry spite, 
“ Ple rev’rences not me ;” 
Iiis haughty spirit could not bear 
Oue single mortal who should dare 
Kefuse to bend the knee. 


Now 


* Genesis, iii. 6. * Esther, Chaps, iii. vi. & vii. 
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Now rears he up a gallows high, 

Whereon to hang this Mordecai, 
Then hastens to the throne; 

How doth his troubled spirit pant 


TY” obtain the death-devoting grant, 


And get this business done ! 


But see with what an alter'd face 

Forthwith he leaves the royal place, 
Commanded to attend 

This very Jew—(O guess his shame) 

And him thro’ every street proclaim 
The king’s most honour’d friend! 


Not here humiliation ends, 
His jealous sovereign he offends, 
And meets his just reward ; 
Yes, now disgrac’d, condemn’d he lies, 
Then on the self-same gallows dies, 
lor Mordecai prepar’d !! 


€ Observe the proud Chaldean lord, 
His haughty mein, his lofty word, 
Ilow great in his own eyes; 
Jeliovah’s power he never dreads, 
But full of self his palace treads, 
And thus pride-swollen cries : 


‘Ts not this Babylon the great, 
Which [ have built, my royal seat, 
By my own might and power; 
That nations may my glory see, 
And aw’d before my majesty, 
With reverence adore?” 


He 
* Dan. Chap. iv. 
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He spake, and lo! a yoice replied : 
** Sentence is pass’d upon thy pride, 
Which brings thee low indeed : 
From men thou stratghtway shalt be driven, 
And wet beneath the dew of heaven, 
With oxen dwell and feed!” 


Until seven times did o’er him pass, 
"Mongst beasts he liv’d and fed on grass, 
Expos’d to heat and dew: 
His nails, the sacred page declares, 
Like talons lengthen’d were, his bairs 
Like eagles’ feathers grew ! ! 


f Herod Agrippa God forgat, 
When rob’d in rich attire he sat 
Resplendent on his throne: 
He speaks, he lifts his voice on high, 
“ Sure ’tis a voice divine,” they cry, 
“So sptaksa god alone,” 


By pride and self-conceit deceiv'd, 

The pois’nous flattery he receiv'd, 
Nor check’'d their impious cries : 

The sin-avenging angel sees, 

Smites with a sore, a base disease, 
Ile languishes and dies ! 


Thus all who cherish pride, we see 
Are hateful to the Deity, 

And thus e’en angels fell: 
Yet humble souls and hearts contrite, 
Ever find favor in his sight, 
With these he loves to dwell. 


Acts, Chap, xii, 21, &c. 
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Moses was meek, to him he gave 


The honor Israel’s host to save 

From their Egyptian thrall : 
To him made known his word, his ways, 
Conversing even face to face, 

Thus favor’d above all. 


® Gideon was low in his own sight, 
Wisdom nor strength had he to fight, 
Behold,” he humbly cries, 
My fam’ly in Manasseh mean, 
And I myself the least therein, 
By me can Israel rise ?” 


Yet him the Lord Jehovah sought E 
By him a great salvation wrought, q 
See mighty hosts o’erthrown ; 
) As he to God the glory gave, f 
i So God by him did Israel save, 
And rais’d him to renown. 


David the shepherd’s crook did bear, 

His father’s flocks alone his care, 
Nor sought he higher state ; 

| But he who doth the humble love, 

Did from this low employ remove, q 


And to the throne translate. q 


Nor did he now himself forget,\, 
4 He knew ’twas God who made him great, q 
i His heart continued right: 
: _ And whilst he Israel’s armies led, i 
Humble, he still Jehovah mad q 


His wisdom and his might. 


5 Judges, Chaps. vir & vii. 
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HOW sweet in some sequestered beauteous spot, 


* The Publican with heart sincere, 
Would in the House of God draw near, 
And there for mercy seek : 
But he is vile—his sin is great, 
Will God with such a siuner mect, 
Or consolation speak ? 


With thoughts and fears like these oppress’d, 


tie stands and smites upon his breast; 
Nor dares he lift his eyes: 

Methinks, the penitent I see, 

Whilst, ‘* God be merciful to me !” 
His lab’ring spirit cries. 


Was this his meek petition heard, 
Did God this humble man regard, 
When he for mercy cried ? 
Yes, He from whom but truth could come, 
Hath said, “ This man unto his Lome 
“ Returned justified.” 


Reader—would’st thou exalted be? 


Would’st thou that God should dwell with thee, 


Approve, and bless, and guide ? 
Then with a humble lowly heart, 
From every evil way depart, 


And O beware of pride. 


* Luke, Chap. xviii. 13, 14. 


EVENING. 


Where poet may indulge his dreams in peace; 
How sweet at quiet eve to sit alone, 

And gaze upon the azure firmament— 

The many-tinted clouds—the setting sun 
Circled with glory, and the rising moon 


W. C. K. RABI. 
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“cattering its charms on steeple, tree and fload, 
Gr soaring like an angel thro’ mid-heaven. 
‘These gorgeous pictures hung around the dome 
Of nature's temple, to excite our praise; 
Or sweeter still to pierce the sky, and view 
‘Those fairer scenes that fancy paints beyond, 
And think of Him who sits enthroned in light, 
Swaying the sceptre of the universe, 
Dispensing life, intelligence and joy 
Among archangels, seraphim and saints. 
Grays lun. 
A REPROOF TO INDOLENCE, 


bY riticn on a Chamber Door. 


THE sluggish pair that here do he 
Will not get up, ‘till in the sky 

The Sun’s half mounted to his height: 
Ahi beauteocus Morn! thy charms serene’ 
Are all unfelt, are all unseen, 

Lost in the gioom of second night! 


© Time, avenge thy injur’d hours, 
Thy slighted gifts, and healthful powers ; 
And, as they take inglorious rest, 
Let vexing dreams their influence shed, 
Let head-aches hover round their bed, 
And cumb’reus night-mares stride each breast. 


Thus warn’d of all the ills that wait, 

O Indolence, thy slumbering state, 
Each morn shall animate and cheér: 
Health shall attend, with roseate hue, - 
Devotion shail their bliss renew, 


Aud joy and gladness crown the year. - 
W. S. 
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AN ANSWER TO THE ENIGMA 
In page 357. 


YOUR strange Enigma having read, 
An ardent wish came in my head, 
Which was to find your meaning out, 
Of which entertain'd no doubt, 
My task I anxiously perus'd, 

Aud felt my senses quite confus’d. 
But I resolv’d to have my will, 

And summon’d all my wit and skill. 
On many objects f reflected ; 

But none appeard with your's connected ; 
Wutil, at last, while deep in thought, 
An tnfent to my rind was brought ; 


Which I compar’d with what you stated, 
Aud found my wish was consummated. 
‘Thus, what appeard so dificult, 

Met with the much desir’d result. 


And now my mind was reconcil d, 


THE Bedfordshire stranger appears, at first sight, 
A person most rare, and of genius uncommon ; o 

And yet, when the truth all at once comes to light, 
lie is such, as is every day born of a woman. 


res 
Lo think you meant a rew born Child! 3 
E. P. 

ANOTHER. 


Through fancy’s illusions I see very clearly ; 
Her colours perplex, but the picture ts nitld ; 
And what she has painted, I love very dearly ; 
“Tis a newly born, lovely and beautiful child. 
Ss. W. 
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YOUTH'’S MAGAZINE: 


OR, 


Evangelical 


Dl )ECEMBER, 181 5. 


Lhe History of Davin, 


Prom his Youth to kis Establishment upon the 
of tsrael. 
(Coneluded from page 370.) 

DAVID, still forced to endure all the hardships 
of exile, secured himself by turns in the fastnesses 
of the mountains, and in the thickets of the forest. 
‘Phat he held his life in perpetual jeopardy, through 
the unremitted persecutions of his implacable foe, 
fermeda part only of theevils under which he grean- 
ed. He was condemned to associate with men, 
who were i general strangers to the pure prin- 
ciples of piety and devotion which had hitherto 
governed his heart and life. He was also cat off 
from the ordinances of divine worship; he could 
not on the Sabbath day go up to the House of the 
Lord and join with his brethren in the sacred so- 
lemnities of the Altar, or witness the power and 
glory of Jehovah, so as he had seen him in thie 
sanctuary; he thirsted for those streams of hea- 
venly consolation in a dry and barren land, where 
no living water flowed. ‘That the glorious object 
of lis worship was an omnipresent Being, he was 
perfectly assured; he knew also that he could 
with equal ease reveal himself “ in the void waste, 

Vol. x. as 
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as in the city full;” but his own mind, however 
elevated, was still encompassed with human weak- 
ness, and required the assistance of exterior means, 
to raise and renew continually the sacred flame of 
piety and love. He who created the spirit of 
man, and is therefore perfectly acquainted with 
its coustitution, has, for this reason, never insti- 
tuted for him a purely abstract mode of worship. 
‘The forms and ceremonies of religion, enjoined 
both by the old and by the new covenants, are 
essential even to the spiritual worship of creatures 
dwelling in a tabernacle of clay; when freed from 
this encumbrance, they will be admitted to an 
intercourse more exalted and refined. 

Under circumstances so unfavourable, it cannot 
excite much surprize, in those who have formed an 
acquaintance with human nature in general, from 
what passes in their own breasts, to observe in 
David some appearances of declension from that 
spiritual and heavenly frame of mind, which had 
hitherto given to his character so conspicuous and 
picasing a lustre. We are obliged to notice this 
in the very next incident of his life—while dwell- 
ing in the vicmity of Mount Carmel, he had af- 
forded protection to a company of shepherds who 
kept the numerous flocks of a rich but foolish 


man; when the shearing time arrived, supposing, 


justly, that they were entitled to some reward for 
all their kindness, David sent ten young men, to 
ask for himself, and for his followers, a share of 
the superfluities of the feast. ‘The churlish master, 
answering roughly, upbraided them with their 
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distresses and refused their reasonable request, 
Exasperated at this conduct, David formed the 
hasty resolution of going to destroy the man and 
all his family before the morning hight, But the 
Lord, who knows how to distinguish the innocent 


from the guilty, prevented the execution of his 
crucl purpose, and permitted punishment to de- 
scend only on the head of him who had done the 
if wrong. Nabal’s wife, a wise and virtuous woman, 
hearing of the indignity offered by her husband to 
the messengers of David, of the displeasure it had 
excited, and of the vengeance he was about to 
take, hasted as soon as possible to appease the 
storm and avert the threatened danger. By her 
prudent submission, the lives of herself and family 
were preserved and David restrained from com- 
mitting an act of iniquity and blood, to which he : 
had been urged by intemperate anger, and for- 
| getfulness of the patient and forbearing spirit 
| which became a servant of God. He was thank- 
‘ ful to the Lord for thus withholding him from 
transgression; he wasthankful also tothe mstrument 
employed. ‘The conduct of Abigail had greatly 
pleased lim, and soon after, upon the death of 
lier husband; he requested her to become his wife; 
Saul having, since the absence of David, given lis 
daughter Michael in marriage to another. Upon 
Nabal, that son of folly, whose selfish and unsocial 
spirit had just brought himself and his connextons 
to the verge of so much misehief, the hand of 


Providence soon executed that vengeance which 
David would so rashly have taken into his own. @ 
Drowned 
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- Drowned in sensuality upon his wife’s return, she 
could not immediately inform. him of the danger 
he had so narrowly escaped, but when, in the 
morning, le was told how near his own unfriendly 
and ungrateful conduct had brought him to de. 
struction, his heart died with fear; terror stagna- 
ted the vital principle, and in a few days he was 
ealled upon by death, to surrender his accounts ta 
hun who shall judge the quick and dead at his 
appearing. 

[n all times and places there are found persons 
base enough to slay the righteous for reward, and 
to deliver up the innocent to the power and vio- 
lence of the oppressor. Among the various trials 

ij to which David was exposed, it was his lot also to 

rh suffer from the malignity of such. wretches as 

f these. The Ziphites, a people inhabiting the 

aie ie _ wilderness, where he had long been condemned 


- 


in. to wander as an outcast from the society of wise 
and virtuous men, wishisg to ingratiate themselves 
into the favour of Saul, sent word to him, that they 
had found oui the exact spot im which David and 
it his men were hidden. At their instigation, the 
} king’ selected three thousand of his choicest sol- 
diers, with Abner at their head, and determining 
| to make another effort to secure this enemy of his 
| peace, went down into the desert with an intention 
I ie . to surround the exile and his party, and by a great 
wa - miperiority of numbers, to prevent even the possi- 
bility of escape. 
The appearance of so considerable an army. in 
a solitary wild, could not long escape: David's 
observation; 
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observation ; he therefore sent out his spies to 
observe all their movements, and soon found that 
Saul, in spite of all that had passed at the late 
interview, was himself at the head of these troops. 
Having ascertained this, he secretly surveyed the 
order of the camp; he marked the tents of Saul, 
of Abner, and of the multitude, which lay round 
them in the trench. David had been so long 
inured to hardships, that his mind naturally in- 
trepid, had now acquired a veteran courage, and 
turning to two of the boldest of his associates, he 
enquired which of them would go down with him 
to the camp of Saul? ‘The challenge was. accept- 
ed immediately by Abishai, the son of Zeruiah, 
the sister of David. It was night, and under 
covert of silence and darkness, they approached 
the scene of danger. Saul was fast asleep, and 
his spear, the ensign of command, stuck in. the 
ground at his head: Abner, and the people, in 
their separate tents, were also absorbed in the 
death-like stillness of rest. Passing cautiously 
through the host, they arrived at the retirement of 
the king ; and seeing him thus defenceless, Abi- 
shai earnestly requested David’s permission to take 
away his life at ounce. Unmoved by accumulated 
provocations, the Man of God still retained his 
integrity ; though Saul was inconstant and wicked, 
he knew that his own engagements still demanded. 
fidelity to the Lord’s anointed ; he therefore would 
not suffer him to be injured, but determined to 
leave him in the hand of God, till m the course 
of nature he should be taken off by death, or fall, 
more 
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more prematurely, mn the day of battle. Bat thag 
Saul might not be ignorant of his obligations to 
the man whom he treated as an adversary, David 
requested Abishai before they departed, to remove 
the spear and a cruse of water, which stood at 
the head of the king’s bed, that by these tokens 
they muglit prove to him how completely he had 
Been im their power. Dearing therefore these 
evidences of the visit they had paid, the downy 
fect of silence bore them again without the pre- 
eincts of the royal camp. ‘They passed unnoticed, 
for the host were still asleep; and had they been 
animated by the same barbarous spirit which dweit 
1 heroes of yet older times, they might like thera 
have marked their course with blood; the mid+ 
night visit of Diomed and Ulysses to the ‘Trojaa 
camp, so famous in heroic verse, did not display 
ynore courage than was shewn by these Jewisa 
chiefs; and thei generous treatment of a defence 
less enemy, was as far removed from the avarici- 
ous cruelty of the heathen warriors, as the prin- 
ciples of mercy taught by divine revelation, are 
superior to the ferocious dictates of uncultivated 
nature. Having accomplished their arduous 
terprize and retired to a considerable distaice 
from the camp, they ascended the top of a Inil, 
whence, having a full view of the host, David call- 
ed aloud to Abner, the chief captain, and re- 
proached him for his negligence in not appoint- 
ing a sufficient guard to defend the person of thc 
hing; aud as a proof of his assertion, held up the 
spear and the cruse of water which had beon 
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taken from his pillow in his tent. Saul, again re- 
cognizing, as in the previous mstance, the well- 
known veice of David, once more accosted hiin 
by the endearing ttle of “son ;” he listened to 
his complaints, acknowledged his own sin and 
folly, and invited him to return, promising no 
more to seck for his destruction, because he had 
that day so tenderly spared his life. David could 
not place confidence in the promises of Saul, le 
therefore only requested him to send over a young 
man, to whom his spear should be returned, and 
committed his righteous cause to. the retributive 
justice of the Almighty. Upon their separation, 
the hing gave him lis blessing, united with an 

assurance of lis success and final establishment 
in the kingdom. ‘This was. their last interview, 
for the melancholy catastrophe of Saul’s unhappy 
life was now near at hand. 

Leven in the most exalted characters, the linea- 
ments of human weakness appear strong!v marked. 
David had been signally delivered by the hand of 
God from eminent and oft recurring danger; he had 
repeatedly experienced the efficiency of faith, and 
well knew that it was “ better to trust m the Lord 
than to put confidence in princes.” Yet after 
having been long-favoured with the divine protec. 
tion, and now that his persecution from the power 
of Saul was drawing towards a close, he began to 
give way to unbelief, LListenmg to its pernicious 
suggestions, he was led to distrust the continua- 
tion of Jehovah’s gooduess and to fear that he 
should at last fall under the accumulated weight 
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of his afflictions, and perish by the hand of Saul. 
‘lo avoid this evil, and escape out of his hands 
entirely, he resolved to go over to the country of 
the Philistines, and solicit for himself and for his 
small party, the protection of the king of Gath; 
he accordingly did so, and obtained from Achish 
a favourable reception, with a place of settlement 
for himself and family, and also for his soldiers 
and their several houscholds. In Ziglag, apart 
from the royal eity, they enjoyed tlreir own reli- 
gious rites and ceremonies, and lived exempt from 
molestation by their heathen friends. But David 
could not, from a bitter enemy, have obtained 
these advantages without a compromise of duty— 


without such a sacrifice of the mterests of lis 


heathen king. 


country, as he was obliged to evade by falsehood. 
The Lord had sent a prophet to direct lim where 
to fix his residence while exposed to danger, he 
had preserved him through imnumerable hazards. 
for a long course of time; and had David con- 
tinued, while the trial lasted, to look only to Je- 
hovah for protection with the same confidence as 
formerly, he would have escaped the disgrace and 
guilt of some false and cruel actions, which stain 
the memory of his short-lived friendship with this 
Defection in principle leads to 
dereliction in duty; the highest characters must 
therefore maintain their elevation, by receiving a 
continual accession of divine strength, and the 
heart that 1s remiss in noticing the frequent ap- 
proaches of temptation, will soon find the sinews 
of the firmest faith relax, and the effusions of the 
most sublime and ardent love grow cold. 
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‘Fhe uchappy Saul, after havmg, by his inve- 
terate malice and cruel persecution of David, 
driven him to commit an act of rashness, by scek- 
ing refuge in a heathen land, at last relinquished 
his pursuit. Indeed his own situation, and the 
alfuirs of his kingdom, became in a short time so 
perilous, as to engross his whole concern, The 
restless Philistmes, informed of Saul’s disordered 
state of mind, and observing the interruptions m 
his government, cecasioned by his frequent ab- 
sence from the duties of his station, while em- 
ployed in vainly hunting down his unoffending 
son, determined to avail themselves of an oppor- 
tunity so favourable for revenging all their late 
disgrace. Assembling their armies therefore, 
they approached in great numbers to the land of 
Israel. ‘The hosts of Saul were also speedily col+ 
lected very near them, upon the mountains of 
Gilboa. Hlarrassed, dispirited, enfeebled, by 
sorrow, sin, and disappointment, his courage fale 
ed when he beheld: the: multitude that waited to 
give him battle—he knew not where to fly for 
help; the prophet Samucl was dead, and. the 
Lord, against whom he had sinned so deeply, re- 
fused now to hear his prayer. His slaughter of 
the priests had deprived him of the ephod, he 
could therefore receive no direction through this 
holy oracle ; but as every Jawful method failed, 
he formed the fatal resolution of resorting to m- 
fernal aid.. The Lord, confounding the councils 
of the wicked, caused his prophet to arise and 
pronounce upon the wretched king the judgmant 
that 
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that . it 1 hi he 
Hii, sat awaited him—he could not hear the message, : 
1 di: but sunk, oppressed with grief, and soon, upon 

4 rr the mountams of Gilboa, after suffering all the 
HH terrors of defeat, and the agony of witnessing the 
slaughter of his sons, being first wounded by the 


archers, he fell disgracefully by his own hand, and | 
lus mangled corpse discovered by his enemies, | 


was, with his armour, borne in triumph, as tro- 
phies, to the temples of their idol gods. 
So closed the life of this most muserable and 


infatuated man! leaviig his example as an instance 
to the world, of the danger of contimumyg in stub- 
born rebellion against God. From his amiable 
and interesting son Jonathan we part with the 
liveliest feelings of pity and regret; but the coun- 
-cils of inscrutable wisdom saw it best thus to dis- 
pose of a man who might, without designing it, 
have mnpeded the execution of his promises to 
David. Though not suffered to wear an earthly 
‘and cerruptible crown, he was adinitted to the 
enjoyment of a heavenly one, and with all the 
‘redeemed, will triumplhi in the possession of it for 
ever. ‘The magnanimity of his character, display- 
ed by fortitude, fidelity, tenderness, and, above all, 
by an entire submission to the will of God, have 
| _ justly rendered him the object of admiration to all 
who are capable of appreciating whatever is great, 
noble, or refined human nature. Lis faithful 
and disinterested attachment to David, remains an 
unrivalled model of the purest and most sublime 
friendship, end the name of Jonathan will ever be 
associated with every thing that ts lovely and ex- 
cellent, 
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cellent, in the mmds of those who are themselves 
susceptible of that holy and delightful sentument. 
From these calamities which fell upon his coun- 
try, David was concealed in his Philistine retire- 
ment; and the providence of God, graciously in- 
terposing, preserved him from dishonour in the 
dilemma to which he was now reduced. As a 
servant of Achish, he was bound with his soldiers 
to accompany him to the battle, and the Philistine 
expected to reap great advantage from the assist- 
ance of so renowned a warrior; but his princes 
and generals, wisely suspecting that so terrible an 
enemy could not be readily converted to a friend, 
nor be induced after fighting the battles of his 
country so successfully to become a traitor to their 
cause, refused their sanction to his joining in the 
war. He was therefore commanded with his. 
men, to leave the army and return to his own 
settlement. Being dismissed to this neutrality, 
he was relieved from all embarrassment, and en- 
abled easily to maintain his engagements with 
Achish, without violating his integnty to lis coun- 
try. Upon his return to Ziglag new distresses 


awaited him; the Amalekites, availing themselves 


of his absence, had come up and destroyed the 
city by fire, taking the women and children captive, 


and making spoil of all the cattle and property 


that it contained. Almost overwhelmed at this 
misfortune, both David and his followers shed 
tears of bitter grief. ‘The weak and wicked men 
among them, exasperated at this addition to their 


long continued scene of trials, talked of stoning 
David, 
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David, asthe author of the troubles they endured ; 
but he, encouraging himself in God, went imme- 
diately to Jehovah for direction, and was, by the 
holy oracle, commanded to pursue the plunderers, 
with a promise that he should overtake them ond 
recover all, He did so,.and destroying the whole 
party of invaders, rescued their captive wives and 
families, and brought back every thing in safety, 
with the addition of much property taken from the 
spoilers, which, having now become their prey, 


David distributed among the chiefs of his own 


country, Who mhabited the .cities near to those 
places of security in the wilderness, where he and 
his men had, previous to lis abode in the country 
of the Philistines, been wont, like some unhappy 
shades, to haunt. ‘Lhis was both grateful and 
politic, as a return for past hindnesses, and also 
a mark.of respectful attention, tending to conciliate 
their minds, and promote their co-operation with 
his future views. After nearly ten years exercise 
of his faith and patience, the Lord was now about 
to fulfil his promise, and raise him, from the de- 
graded condition of a harrassed, persecuted exile, 
to fill the throne of Isracl, and te become the 
chosen shepherd of his own peculiar flock. 
Returning, after this successful expedition, to 
rebuild their city, which had been consumed by 
fire, David was interruptéd on the third day by a 
messenger from the camp Of Saul. His appear- 
ance indicated the melancholy nature of the tidings 
which he brought; his clothes were rent, and, as 
a mark of sorrow and humiliation, he carried 
earth 
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earth upon his head. Coming into the presence 
of David, he saluted him with deep reverence, bow- 
ing with his face to the ground, who, surprized at 
the unusual manners of the stranger, earnestly en- 
quired whence he came? Being informed that. 
he had just escaped from the camp of Israel, David 
anxiously intreated he would tell him what the 
event of the battle was. A stranger to the heart 
of him he was addressing, yet knowing the un- 
kindness which David had received from Saul, he 
supposed his intelligence would be of the most 
welcome nature, when, after having informed him 
of the flight and slaughter of the people, he closed 
his tale by saying, “ Saul and Jonathan his son are 
also dead: Shuddering at the fatal tidings, David 
wished to know how he had ascertained that the 
king and his son were slain. Supposing he should 
obtain a large reward for his activity, in being the 
first to bring to David news of such importance, 
lie endeavoured to increase the obligation, by 
feigning that he had also had a personal share ny 
the desruction of this formdab!le enemy, and, at 
Saul’s own request, had put the final stroke to 
his unhappy life, In confirmation of his intelli- 
gence, he produced the crown and bracelet which 
lie had taken from the slaughtered body of the 
hing; and thus inducing David to believe his tale 
was true, soon brought upon himself that punish- 
ment which he, who had been so tenacious of the 
life of Saul, did’ not hesitate to inflict upon the 
man who had declared himself his murderer. ‘That 
he was a wretch who encountered all the horrors 

Vol. x. Mm of 
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of the field of death to rob and spoil the slain, 
there is sufficient proof; but that he was at all 
concerned in accomplishing the king’s destruction, 
we have no evidence but bis own assertion, op- 
posed to the express declaration of two parts of 
Scripture, which record this event. He was an 
Amalekite, and probably one who had escaped 
from the overthrow his countrymen had received 
from David a few days before, and hearing of the 
battle, traversed the mountains of Gilboa in search 
of plunder, where, finding the body of Saul, he 
stripped it and came immediately to David, in the 
prospect of being exalted to honour for the zeal 
shewn in his behalf. ‘The event was far different 
to what he expected; fou before the day was past, 
David ordered him to be put to death, because 
his own lips had pronounced his condemnation, 
in testifying that he had slain the Lord’s anointed, 

The intelligence of the discomfiture of their 
armies, of the death of their king and of his sons, 
filled David and his associates with; the liveliest 


emotions of grief; they rent their clothes, they 


mourned, wept, and fasted; and the beautiful and 
affecting lamentation of David over those who had 
fallen im battle, over Saul, and especially over Jo- 
nathan, his faithful, tender, and beloved friend, will 
remain as a pathetic memorial of his poignant ser- 
row for his loss, and also of the imperfection of 
all subluuary enjoyments, which are exposed to 
such sudden interruption, and when they are re- 
moved, leave to the wounded spirit only the con- 
solation of reflecting on what it once possessed. 
Although 
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Although David was assured that the Lord had 
appointed him to succeed Saul in the government 
of the kingdom, yet he would not pretend to take 
upon him the administration of affairs, without first 
applying to Jehovah for direction through the me- 
dium of the Iligh Priest, By the holy oracle he 
was commanded to go to Hebron, and there, first 
among his own tribe, to’ urge his claim to the suc- 
cession, derived from the appointment of God. 
That he had been anointed to the kingly office by 
the prophet Samuel, was now universally known, 
and upon this title the men of Judah, without he- 
sitation, received and acknowledged him, ‘They 
immediately anointed him their king, and he reign- 
ed over them in Hebron seven years, before all the 
obstacles were removed which prevented his being 
invested with full authority as the regal governor 

of the whole kmgdom. 7 
‘Three of Saul’s sons had been slain in battle; 
but there was one, named Ishbosheth remaining, 
whom Abner, the chief captain, proclaimed king 
upon his father’s death. Contentions soon arose 
between the adherents of the house of David and 
those of the house of Saul, which for a long time 
confused and embroiled the kingdom; but the 
power of God prevailed against all the opposition 
of his adversaries, and Ishbosheth, who had held 
the reins of government with a feeble Land, was, 
in the end, slain by the treachery of his own ser- 
vants, who coming, like the Amalekite, to David 
to receive reward and favour for the deed, were 
like him condemned to death, and suitered the 
Mme vengeance 
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vengeance which their crime deserved. Upon his 
removal, the men of Israel also, as well as those 
of. Judah, resolved to acquiesce in the divine ap- 
poitment, and to solicit David to become the 
governor of the whole kingdom. Requiring first 
the restoration of his wife Michael,’ the daughter 
of Saul, he made an agreement with the elders, 
and they anointed him king over all Israel. Thus 
fulfilling the promise which the Lord had made 
to him so long before, and to the accomplishment 
of which he had been led by such a train of won- 
derful and affecting incidents. Exalted from ob- 
scurity to honor, and led through tribulation to 
a crown, he knew and maguified the Power from 
whom he derived his greatness, and ascribed lus 
astonishing deliverance from his numerous ene- 
mies to the hand of God alone. The 18th psalm 
‘remains as a sublime record of his feelings on this 
occasion, when, after having been immersed in a 
sea of troubles, the Most High “ sent from above 
and took and drew him out of deep waters, and 
delivered him from his strong enemy.” In the 
most grand and awful language, he describes the 
appearance of Jehovah in his behalf, and tilled 
with holy exultation, determines with his whole 


heart, to love and praise Him from whom he had 
received such benefits. 


‘From David, whose character is one of the 
finest and most interesting to which we are in- 
troduced, either by sacred or prophane history, 
we Cannot separate even for the present, without 
attempting to trace some of those springs by which 
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he was ralsec to such a commanding height above 
inferior men. Attentive investigation will soon 
lead to the discovery, that the foundation of his. 
excellence was laid deep in piety towards. God. 
‘The being, the power, the wisdom, the glory, the 
omuiscience of Jehovah, were subjects which ap- 
pear, from his earliest youth, to have occupied his. 
thoughts and to have engrossed the profoundest 
meditations of lis soul. Hence arose that awful 
reverence, of the Divine Majesty, and that hely 
adoration of His sublime pertecuions which are 
expressed so emphatically in the Psalms. While 
uniting to these giimpses from the throne of in- 
accessible brightness, tie most extensive views of 
the providence and beneticence of God, his fear 
was tempered by a sense of paternal kindness, and 
hope and love inspived and sanctified his heart, 
He was also favoured with divine revelation, and 
to this he was ardently attached; he delightedjin 
the law of God, and his “ statutes were his songs 
in the house of his pilgrimage.” He gave honor 
to Jehovah by his peculiar zeal for the laws and 
worship which had been divinely instituted, he 
was therefore honored with the high appellation: 
of being the man after God’s own heart. Here, 
in the sacrificial system, he was favoured with 
those views of the divine clemency towards an. 
offending world, which enabled him, though. a: 
sinner, to confide in the mercy. of God, and to 
look forward for salvation to that Mediator of the 
New Covenant, whose day, though at a great dis- 
tance, he was permitted to behold. [rom his 

mind, 
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mind, thus powerfully embued with pure religious 
principles; his heart, humbied, regenerated, aud 
elevated by frequent intercourse with heaven, flow- 
ed all those amiable and noble dispositions, as 
well as all those truly sublime actions, which we 
have reviewed with so much pleasure in the course 
of the preceding history. 

Thus, by being a good man, was this illustrious 
patriarch made. great; and will any truly 
greatcharacter be formed upon difierent principles. 
From God originates every thing that 1s holy, and 
to him every thing that 1s excellent tends ; who- 
ever then, would excel im virtue or in honor, must 
apply to Him from whom descends every good 
and every perfect gift, and who has promised that 
he will impart liberally to all who seek Him in 
sincerity and truth. 

A. B. 


CHRISTIAN ForTITUDE. 


THE religion of Jesus Christ is a religion of 
feeling and obligation. Insensibility and indif- 
ference are incompatible with its nature, its 
principles, and its duties. It combines in a 
Holy bond, and under the most lovely forms, 
“ Whatsoever things are true, honest, just, pure, 
of good report;’ and in the ‘exercise of 
these graces it exhibits instances of the most 
amiable and of the most sublime excellence. 

The language of ‘the great Apostle of the 
Gentiles, immediately after’ his memorable con- 
version, 
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version, is imitated in the frst breathings of 
every Sou! that has felt the saving power of 
divine grace,—* Lord, what wilt thou have me 
to do?” Gratitude, love, and devotedness are 
then strongly felt; and the glorious object to 
whom they are directed, appears to demand, 
and to be worthy of, “ our soul,-our life, our all.” 

The answer which many of the people of God 
receive to this sincere aud earnest inquiry, is 
such as was given to St. Paul: “I will shew him 
how great things he must suffer for my name’s 
sake.” Acts 1x, 16.—In addition to the pains, 
sorrows, and adversities, which are common to 
human nature, and of which Christians have 
their full portion, many of the Disciples of 
Christ have been catled to stand forth as Con- 
-. fessors, and to suffer as Martyrs! Could you 
and I do this, my reader ?—lIs the faith of the 
Gospel, and the honer ot Jesus Christ, so dear 
to us, that we are ready, “ not to be hound only, 
but also to die for his name!” I trust we are 
humbly, yet sincerely, disposed to answer in the 
affirmative; especially, if on ‘this occasion, 
may adopt the words of tne Apostle, “ I can do 
all things, thro’ Christ, which strengtheneth me!” 
No Christian can doubt this truti, as 1t appears 
in the page of Luspiration ; and if we turn. to 
the page of History, we shail find it gloriously 
illustrated, and amp y tulfilied. 

The following affecting aud impressive in- 
stance from English History, shall conclude this 
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Ann Askew, the second daughter of Sir WjI- 
liam Askew, of Kelsay, in Lincolnshire, was 
married, against her inclination, to a gentleman 
who had nothing to recommend: him but his 
fortune, and who was a most bigoted Papist. 
No sooner was he convinced of his wife’s re- 
gard tor the doctrines of the reformation frown 
Popery, than at the Priest's instigation, he drove 
ber from his house, though she had borne him 
two children, and her conduct was unexception- 
able. Abandoned by her husband, she came up 
to London, in order to procure a divorce, and 
to make herself known to that part of the Court 
who professed to be fayourers of Protestantisin ; 
but as Henry VIII. with consent of Parliament, 
had just enatted the law of the. six articles, 
commonly called the Bloody Statute, she was 
cruelly betrayed by her own husband, taken into 
custody, and examined concerning her faith, 

‘The act above mentioned denounced death 
against all those who should deny the doctrine 
of transubstantiation, &c. &c. and wpon the se- 
veral articles she was examined by the Inquisitor, 
a Priest, and the Lord Mayor of London. ‘To 
all their questions she gave very pertinent an- 
swers; but not being such as they approved, 
she was sent back to prison; after which she 
was once more examined by Gardiner, Bishop 
of Winchester, and others; but not being able 
to convince her of her supposed errors, she was 
sent to the Tower. Soon alter this, she was put 


to the rack, but not a groan or a word could be 
extorted. 
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extorted from her. The Chancellor, provoked 
with what he called her obstinacy, augmented 
her tortures with his own hands, but her cou- 
rage and constancy were invincible; and these 
barbarians gained nothing by their cruelties but 
everlasting disgrace and infamy. As soon as 
she was taken from the rack, she fainted away ; 
but being recovered, she was condemned to the 
flames. Her bones were so dislocated, that they 
were forced to carry her in a chair to the place 
of execution. While she was at the stake, 
letters were brought her from the Lord Chan- 
cellor, offering her the King’s pardon, if she 
would recant; but she refused to look at them, 
telling the messenger, “ that she came not thi- 
ther to deny her Lord and Master!” The fag- 
gots being lighted, sie commended her soui, 
with the utmost composure, into the hands of 
God ; and, like her gracious Saviour, expired, 
praying for her murderers! Wer martyrdom 
was on the 16th of July, 1546, and when she 
was about 25 years of age, 


W. 5. 

INTERESTING parlicuiars of Rev. J. Camp- 
BELL’s JourNEY to Latrakoo, and circum- 
stances which occurred during his stay there. 

(Extracted from Campbeil’s Travels in South Africa.) 
(Concluded trom Page 3738.) 

July 7th.—W E bezan early in the morning to 
prepare for leaving Lattahuo. Matcebe made a pre- 
sent of an ox to Wr. Read, aud another to myself, 
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418 CAMPBILLL’S TRAVELS. 
which he said was'the custom of his’father, Mal- 
Tayabang, when'visited by strangers. We stated 
that we*had ‘heard he ahd his people intended to 
to the Kroeman river; three days journey 
nearerto Klaar Water, and weshould like toknow 
_/ Whether it was hisdesign sotodo. He said they 
would only remove for the present, to Lattakoo- 
river, which is over the ‘hill about ‘two miles 
south of where the city’ now stands; and thére 
they would remain until the: missionaries caine, 
atid would consult with them about their greater 
removal; © He then asked for a neckcloth, 
we presented him with two ; one he put round 
his neck, and the other over his head as a night- 
cap, which’completely distinguished him from 
ali his subjects Dut they were soon nearly red 
with the paint with which his body was covered. 
) As Mr, Anderson had invited the poor woman — 
and her twovstarving children to Klaar Waiter, 
because no creature at Lattakoo would assist her, 
we: asked-Mateebe’s permission said 
“-you may take them.”) 
I wished’ to find my young friend Schoey: 
and on calling out hermame, it was repeated by 
the children as loud as they could bawl, which 
soon brought «her,: when I presented her with 
_ abouta yard of gilt chain; with which she ran 
off toshew it to 

As they had neither fowls, nor ducks, nor geese, 
the introduction of these would greatly assist 
them’; as also of potatoes, onions; cabbages, beans. 
Oak trees, which grow well in the colony, might 
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from the sun’s rays. in summer, 


_ Our waggons moved to the oniteide of the 


square, as our oxen were yoked to them, amidst 
the shouts of hundreds of spectators. The 
waggons being nearly ail ready, | mounted 16 


my seat. Mateebe came and) leaned with his. 


~ head on the side,of the waggon, where Isat for, 


several minutes till a person pointed out, his dan- 


ger from the wheel, should the oxen move. 


_Mateebe, who seemed at first.to have a forbid- 


ding aspect, every hour grew in-our estimation, 
and [ felt much at parting from: him. © Not one 
article had been stolen or taken forcibly from any 
of us, except two buttons, for which theiculprit 
was driven out of the public square. ‘ 

_ To teach these’ Matchappees to sit on chairs 


instead of the ground, orto sleep:on: beds: ins; 


stead of skins, or to eat with knives;and forks at 

a table instead of their fingers, would-be. no easy 
task ; but they consider such ‘drilling as this to: 
_be the chief object of missionaries commg among 


them, not being able to, coneeive the wonderful: 


importance of receiving» the knowledge of re-) 
vealedtruth, as connected with 
sent or everlasting interests. 


On leaving Lattakoo,:Mr.C. directéd his 


eastward to. Malapeetzee, a part of Africa hitherto 


unexplored by any European traveller. - From 


hence taking a south-west direction, he followed 
the course of the» Malalareen river to its junction 


with the or Orange River, and after again 


also be planted, and. afford .a pleasing shelter 
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ANECDOTE. 
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visiting the settlement of Griquatown, continued 


his course in the direction of the Great River 
to the Namaqua country, on the western coast 
of Africa, In this journey he encountered great 
perils, and after a short stay at Pella, the Mis- 
sionary station in Namaqua land, Mr. C. set out 
on his return to: Cape ‘Town, where he arrived in 
the beginning of November, after’an absence of 
nearly nine months. 


ANECDOTE 
Of Dr. Youns. 
DR.. Cotton was intimate with Dr. Young, 


and paid him a visit about a fortnight before 


he was seized with his last illness. The old man 
was then in perfect health ; the antiquity of his 
person, the gravity of his utterance, aud the 
earnestness with which he discoursed about 
Religion, gave him, in the Doetor’s eve, the 
appearance of a Prophet. ‘They had been de- 
livering their sentiments on Newton’s ‘Treatise 
on the Prophecies, when Young closed the cvn- 
ference thus:—“ My friend, there are two con- 
siderations upon which my faith in Chirist is 
built asupon arock: The fall of inan, the re- 
demption of man, and the resurrection of man, 
‘Fhese three cardinal articles of our religion, 
are such as human ingenuity could never have 
invented, therefore they nrust be divine; the 
other arvumeni is thisLf the Prophecies have 
been fuititled (of which there is abundant de- . 

monstration), 
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ACCOUNT OF THE WHITE ANTS. 4°1l 


the must be the word of 
God; and if the — is the word of God, 
Cliristienity must be true.” 


Account of the Wuite Ants. 
(l’rom Bingley’s Animal Biography.) 
(Concluded from page 334.) 

WHEN a breachis made in one of the walls by 
an axe or other instrument, the first object that 
attracts attention, is the behaviour of the soldiers 
or fighting insects. Immediately after the blow 
is given, a soldicr comes out, walks about’ the 
breach, and seems to examine the nature of the 
enemy, or the course of the attack. He then goes 
into the nll, gives the alarm, and in a short time 
large bodies rush out as fast as the breach will per- 
mit. It is not easy to describe the fury that actu- 
ates these fighting insects. In their eagerness to 
repel the enemy, they frequently tumble down the 
sides of the hill, but quickly recover themselves, 
and bite every thing they encounter. ‘This biting, . 
joined to the striking of their forceps upon the 
building, makes a crackling or vibrating noise, 
which is somewhat shriller and quicker than the 
ticking of a watch, and may be heard at the dis- 
tance of several feet. While the attack proceeds, 
they are in the most violent bustle and agitation. 
If they seize hold of any part of a man’s body, 
they instantly make a wound, which gives some 
pain. When they attack the leg, the stain of blood 
upon the stocking extends more than an inch in 
Vol. x. Nn width, 
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if ' i width. They make their hooked jaws meet at the 
bed: i] first stroke, and never quit their hold, but suffer . 
themselves to be pulled away, piece after piece, 
Vee ) without any attempt to escape. On the ciher 
Ha | hand, if a person keeps out of their reach, and | 
i| give them no further disturbance, in less hialf 
| an hour they retire into thie nest, as if thev sup- 
| | i a ! posed the monster that damaged their castle had 
| fled. Before the whole of the soldiers have got 
| Hi in, the labouring insects are set in motion, and 
Wh i hasten toward the breach, each of them having a . 
i | { quantity of tempered mortar in his mouth ‘This 
mortar tliey stick upon the breach as fast as they 
iE ie arrive, and perform the operation with so much 
a dispatch and facility, that, wotwithstanding the 


unmensity of their numbers, they wever stop or 
embarrass one another. During this scene of 
apparent hurry and confusion, the spectator 1s 
agreeably surprised when he perceives a regular 


wr 


ll wall gradually rising and filling up the chasm. 
1 4 | While the labourers are thus employed, almost all 
1H ~ the soldiers remain within, except here and there 
Wh y one, who saunters about among six-hundred or a 

W | “i thousand labourers, but never touches the mortar. 

One soldier, however, invariably takes his station 

Hil) ss | close to the wall which the labourers are building. 

ii) | i; This soldier turns himself leisurely on all sides, 

Wat | and at intervals of a minute or two, raises lis 

Wah. head, beats upon the building with his forceps, and 

} | fs makes the vibrating noise formerly mentioncd. A 

| iH | i loud hiss mstantly issues from the inside of the 

| HI dome, and all the subterraneous caverns and 
~passages. 
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passages. That this hiss proceeds from the la- 
bourers is apparent; for, at every signal of this 
kind, they work with redoubled quickness and 
alacrity. A renewal of the attack, however, 
instantly changes the scene. ‘“ On the first 
stroke,” Mr. Smeathman remarks, “ the labourers 
run into the many pipes and galleries with which 
the building is perforated, which they do so 
quickly, that they seem to vanish; for, in a few 
seconds all are gone, and the soldiers rush out as 
numerous and as vindictive as before. On finding 
no enemy, they return again leisurely mto the hill; 
and, soon after, the labourers appear loaded as at 
first, as active, and as sedulous, with soldiers here 
and there among them, who act just i the same 
manner, one or other of them giving the signal to 
hasten the business. ‘Thus the pleasure of seeing 
them come out to fight or to work alternately, may 
be obtained as often as curiosity excites, or time 
permits; and it will certamly be found, that the 
one order never attempts to hoht, nor the other to 
work, let the emergency be ever so great.” 

It is exceedingly difficult to explore the interior 
parts of a nest or hill, ‘The apartments which 


surround the royal chamber and the nurseries, and, . 


indeed, the whole fabric, have such a dependance 
on each other, that the bieaking of one arch cene- 
rally pulls down two or three. Another great 
obstacle is the obstinacy of the soldiers, which, 
says this geutleman, “ fight to the very last, dis- 
puting every inch of sround so well as often to 
drive away the negroes who are without shoes, and 
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make white people bleed plentifully through their 
stockings. Neither can we let a building stand so 
as to get a view of the interior parts without inter- 
ruption; for, while the soldiers are defending the 
outworks, the labourers keep barricading all the 
way against us, stopping up the different galleries 
and passages which lead to the various apartments, 
particularly the royal chamber, all the entrances to 
which they fill up so artfully as not to let it be dis- 
tinguishable while it remains moist;’ and, exter- 
nally, it has no other appearance than that of a 
shapeless lump of clay. It 1s, however, easily 
found from its situation with respect to the other 
parts of the building, and by the crouds of labour- 
ers and soldiers which surround it, and shew their 
loyalty and fidelity by dying under its walls. ‘The 
royal chamber in a large nest, is capacious enough 
to hold many hundreds of the attendants, besides 
the royal pair; and it is always found as full of 
them asitcanhold. These faithful subjects never 
abandon their charge even in the last distress; for, 
whenever I took out the roval chamber, as | often 
did, and preserved it for some time in a large glass 
bowl, all the attendants continued running in one 
direction round the king and queen, with the ut- 
most solicitude, some of them stopping at the 
head of the latter, as if to give hey something. 
When they came to the extremity of the abdomen, 
they took the eggs from her, carricd them away, 
and piled them carefully together in some part of 
the chamber, or in the bow! under, or behind any 
broken pieces of clay which lay most conveniently 
for the purpose.” 
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— 
The RecrutTinGe SERGEANT. 

(From Walks of Usefulness.) 

LEAVING my friend’s house and pursuing 
my walk, | met a recruiting sergeant, who was 
endeavouring to persuade some young men: to 
enlist into his majesty’s service. He told them 
how many yellow guineas they should receive 
immediately on entering; likewise that they 
should be presented with a handsome suit of 
clothes, that they should live without work, and. 
yet be in a way to become rich; also, when they 
were unfit for the service they should retire on 
a pension. He was successful in his attempt, 
for he had no sooner ended his address, than 
three of the young men stretched out their 


-hands to receive the proffered money: after 


which, the recruiting party, with their new asso-. 
ciates, walked towards ine west-end of the town,. 
I followed them ata little distance, to watch a 
proper opportunity to converse with the sergeant.. 
Near Charing-Cross such an opportunity occur-. 
red, for he dropped a little to the rear; upon 
which IL made up to him, and began a conver-. 
sation by remarking that he and I nearly re- 
sembled each other in our occupations. What! 
said he, are you on the recruiting service? Yes. 
For what corps? For the royal holy corps. In 
all my life | never heard of such a regiment :— 
pray, said he, where are they quartered now? I 
told him they were scattered abroad over great 
part of the earth, but their head quarters were in 
heaven: (by this time we had reached St.James's 

Nno3 Park.) 
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ON PRIDE. 


Park.) Upon my word, said the sergeant, you 
are an odd fellow. He then called upon his 
comrades to draw near and hear our conversation. 
When they came near, he to!d them there was 
aman recruiting for the royal holy corps, whose 
head quarters were in heaven. On heariny this 
they all laughed immoderately, and expected 
great sport, for they concluded [ was deranged. 
The new recruits came all around me, asking 
what my master would give them if they inlisted. 
I said they should receive inexhaustible riches, 
a royal robe, and eternal life, that they should 
not have to watch and protect the king, Dut the 
king would watch and protect them; that after 
arriving at the head quarters, they should never 
be sent intoa foreign country, bat should re- 
main at rest in the palace, feasting for ever with 
the king and his nobles. Will you make good 
your word, said they all, if we inlist. [ assured 
them [ would produce kis majesty’s Warrant for 
all [ said. I then pulled out my bible, saying 
here is my warrant from the King of kings; and 
preached to them Jesus and the resurrection, 
without a parable. I perceived that in pa short 
time they began to think I was not deranged, for 
they listened attentively, and walked off quictly, 


On Prive. 

PRIDE frequently keeps us in ignorance. A 
Persian philosopher being asked by what means he 
had acquired so much knowledge, answeregl, “ Vy 
not being prevented by shame from askitig ques- 
sious when I was ignorant.” 
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MIDNIGHT CONTEMPLATIONS, 


When I consider thy heavens, the work of thy fingers; the 
moon and the stars which thoy hast ordained; 

What is man that thou art mindfulof him? and the son of 
man, that thou visitest him? 


vill, Psalm, 3, 4, ver, 


SOFT on the hills the silver moonlight sleeps, | 
And nature sinks upon.the couch of rest; 

The breezelow murmuring through the fullage creeps, | 
And dews fall gently on the flow’ret’s breast. 


Night's peerless queen through the clear azure glides, 
With fainter light attendant planets glow, 

In dying sounds, the failing stream subsides, 
And all is bright in heaven, and allis calm below. 


Dear to the muse, to contemplation dear, 
Sweet hour of rest, thy gtr. visions spread, | 
Raise the low thought, subdue the rising fear, 
And o’er my soul thy soothing stiliness shed, ' 


Man sunk in sleep, his daily toil suspends, 
Indulgent heaven appoints the kind release, 
To labor, rest its genial influence lends, 


And even sighing grief is hush'd to peace. 


.* 
For whom, then, glows this glittering arch so briglit? 


What mind, excursive, sends its thoughts abroad 2 ; 
Lo! science mounts upon the car of night, | | 
And reason and religion walk with God. . 


Mysterious Power! from whose creating hand, 
Those countless suns and countless systems rose! 


Yon moon pursues her course at thy command, 
And day’s bright orb from thee his setting knows! < 
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428 POETRY. 
Thy spirit breath’d through the abyss profound, 

And at the fiat of thy voice sublime, ' | 


Eternity’s immeasurable round, 
Was channell’d by the mighty flood of inh 


Thron’d in empyreal light, thou dwell’st on 
Yet circling clouds around thy radiance close ; . 
Night’s sable stole thou spread’st ACTOSS the sky, 
And darkness from the fount of glory flows ! 


Oh! might that seraph muse of heavenly flame, 
Whose fingers swept the son of Jesse’s lyfe, 
Now breathing through this universal frame, | 
Teach me with him to wonder and admir¢! 


In ceaseless streams from heaven’s ethereal height, 
The rays of the Creator’s glory flow, 
Sun, moon, and stars, proclaim his matchless might,. 
And earth’s all varied works his love and wisdom. 
shew. 


Great is thy name, thou everlasting Lord ! 
And excellent in all thy bands have inade, 
In highest heavens by angel bands ador’d, | 
Through hell's deep gloom by prostrate fiends 
obey d! | 


Why then to man extends thy guardian carg ? 
Man, false and vain, and weak and sinfuljtoo, 
Frail as the flower which scents the morning alr, 

Yet waits not to imbibe the evening dew, 


Mindful of man, from glory’s sovereign height, 
Creation’s source, its Lord and ruler came, 
Enshrin’d in flesh the uncreated light, 


And bore on earth the miid Emanuel’s name. 
+ Mindful 
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Mindful of man, through angel bands he pass’d, 
For human guilt a human form to wear, 
The cup of bitt'rest agony to taste, 
And sin’s tremendous curse, the curse of death to 
bear, 


Hail! heavenly guest, triumphant conqueror, hail? 
Man’s mortal foes are by thy cross subdued, 
Nor siv, nor hell, nor death, o’er thee prevail, 
But mercy flows through thy atoning blood! 


Soon shall yon glittering planet sink in shade, 
And veil its brightness in the western sky; 

Soon shall these less resplendent glories fade, 
And beaming phosphor show the morning nigh, 


Soon shall the morn unclose its crystal doors, 
And rising like a giant in its might, 

Sol's streaming rays shall gild th’ ethereal floors, | 
And bathe creation in a flood of light. 


Yet these shall die; night’s pale and pensive queen, 
Now sweetly ruling with her sceptre mild, 

In heaven’s fair concave shall no more be seen, 
But sink in darkness and in blood defil’d. 


Systems and suns beneath the stroke shall fall, 
Earth’s beauteous frame in desolation lie, 

His word dissolves, whose word ordain’d them all, 
Nature and man must sicken, droop and die. 


Yet Being’s awful source remains the same, 
With undecaying strength and glory crown’d, 

Jehovah is his everlasting name, 
Eternity his vast abode profound ! 


+ 


A. B. 


Buxton, Sept. 14. 
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VANITY OF EARTHLY THINGS. 


HOW wretclied and how vile is man! 
The slave of sin, the child of earth; 
And yet puft up, alas! and vain’ 
Of BEAUTY, LEARNING, WEA LTH, and BIRTH. 


But ts a fading flower, 
In bloom to-day, to-morrow gone } 
Disease shall blast it in an hour, 
Or creeping age shall mow it dowh. 


- 


And what is LEARNING buta shew,’ 
Unless of God my mind be taught? 
It points to what I cannot know, = | 
And passes over what I ought. 


Or shall I triumph in my store? 5 | 
And boast my kicies as my stay? 

Lo! while | boast, the glittering ore . 


Hath taken wing, and flown away, 


And pirtn’s yet emptier; a mere name: 
I might be born in lowliest lot, | 
But | should still remain the same 


Or in the palace, or the cot. | | 


Then let me learn to scorn the earth, 


And leave the plants that spring below, 

For BEAUTY, LEARNING, WEALTI], and BIRTH, 
In the rich soil of heaven that grow. | 


That is of holiness, | 
LEARNING, to know a Saviour’s,blood ; 

Ricues, tlie treasures of his grace; 
Hionon, to be the Son of God. | 
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A CHRISTIAN FATHER’S ADDRESS TO HIS 
CHILDREN. 


HOW is my soul delighted and distrest ! 


How all the Father works within my breast! 


Come, my sweet babes, with all your infant charms, 
Come, let me told you in my fostering arms; 

C)ing my. knees, your prattling voices raise, 
Lisp out the half formed sense, and mimic phrase. 
— Y¥e young immortals! born to endless bliss, 

OM; to black thought, too dreadful to express 
My heart ts fail, and from my watery eyes 
Falls the paternal tear;— before me lies 

The thorny path ye must adventure through, 
Beset with numerous tls concea'ed trom view: 


On eitlier side a dreadful steep appears, 


The precipice of sin; the vale of tears: 

Oh! what assisting power, what faithful friend, ° * 
, Will safely guide you to your journey’s end! 


Biessed Redeemer! let Uy bowels move, 
| Embrace my children with thy tenderest love; 
teach thy kind hand, their feeble steps to euide,, 7 


Smooth the rough path, turn every snare aside ; 
Bid the bold tempter at a distance stand; 


| Bid Vice retire, with her polluting band; 
| Let each young soul be made a little shrine, 
Hallow’d, and with purity divine, | 
And, through the gate of death securely led, 
. Then bind a crown of glory round each head, 1 | 
ANON. 
| 

ON THE CHOICE OF FRIENDS. 

WHO friendship with a knave has made, ' 
Is judg’d a partner in the trace. 


"Tis thus, that on the cheice of friends 
Or good or evil name depends, 
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ADIEU, 
TO pleasure, oft-times pain sugceeds, 
Darkness appears, and light re¢edes, 
The end of each sweet interview 


Is closed by a sad Adieu. 


The husband fond of social life, 
Blest with a pious, prudent wife, 
’Mid vexing cares deplores but few, 
So much, as those that cause, Adieu. 


The child untaught as yet to foam _ 
From his lov’d parents and his home, 
Is pierc’d with many sorrows through, 
Whene’er he hears the word, Adieu. 


United friends can lighten care, 
Gladly each others griefs they; bear, 
But heavily their way pursue, | 
When call'd to bid a long Adieu. 


What feelings, with relentless dart, 

Death fixes in the friendly heart, 

Ye best can tell—ye mourners who 

Have wept and sobb’d a last Adieu. 


Well, one blest consolation cheérs 

The gloom, and scatters all ourfears; ¢ 
A meeting Christians have in view, 
Where they shali never say, Adieu. 


Peckham. JUVENIA. 
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Page 356, second verse, instead of ** Nor Circe with his bewitching | 
_ gmile—read “ Nor Circé with bewitching smile.” 


The Reader is requested to correct any other erratahe may meet with. , 
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